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Before the plaister on the south end of the Exhibi- 
tion building was dry— for some of it at that part 
was unfinished on the day of opening— came tho 
dreadful four days' Reign of Terror of July, 1872; 
exactly three weeks and one day after the temple of 
peaco had been inaugurated. 
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On the evening of the 22nd July I was returning 
from my Consulate in Callao to Lima, 1 when I 
heard it bruited about, that Sonor Don Thomas 
Gutierrez, tho Minister of War, had deposed Pre- 
sident Balta, and constituted himself Dictator. 
At first I could scarcely credit it, for I met near 
the station, looking as cool and as unconcerned 
as if everything was entirely en regie, Don Pedro 
Balta, the President's brotlior— at tho time Prefect 
of Calluo. 

Arriving at Lima I found the sad news to be 
true, with the addition that President Balta had 
been sent to the police-barracks :d San Francisco, 
whence ho was transferred to the prison of Santa 
Catalina. As I walked up to the hotel from tho 
railway station, I met a few companies of soldiers 
on their way down. All tho shops were shut ; the 
doors of private house.-; closed; business was sus- 
pended ; and every one had a look of anxiety. What 
must have made the revolution, in a private point 
of view, doubly distressing to the family of Presi- 
dent Balta, arose from the fact, that on tho very 
same night, one of his daughters was to be married 
at the palace. The invitations were not only already 
issued, but the proprietor of the Hotel de Maury, 
who was to bo caterer on the occasion, had sent his 

1 During the lii.-t iiYulvr.' jm.iiihs of my r<tsy in Peru, I slopped 
at Mnury's Hotel in Lima, and recommend it to every one, 
travelling unt lifre. 1 caiuinl <|..^k Im lii^Hly u( Us clianliiu™, 
its i;ood fare, and tho civility as well os courtesy, of its 
executive. 
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plate, and covers for 300 guests, to the palace now 
in possession of an usurper. 

It was about two o'clock in the day when one half 
of the Tichiucha battalion went under command of 
its chief— the Minister of War, Don Thomas Gu- 
tierrez, into the palace rooms, to take President 
Balta prisoner. This being accomplished, they 
remained in possession, whilst the other half 
with the battalion Zepita No. 3, occupied 
the Plaza Principal, or principal square, which 
they at once furnished with a number of mi- 
trailleuses. 

Congress being at the time engaged in its sit- 
tings, as soon as the news of these incidents 
reached the hall at about half-past two o'clock, the 
Deputies rer|ii(>Mi'd ilu* Smtalors to have a meeting 
of consultation with their body, so that the Legis- 
lature united might decide, as to what was best to 
be done under the circumstances. 

After due deliberation a protest was drawn up, 
which was immediately written out and signed. It 
was now near five o'clock. The greater part of tho 
members had put their names to the document, and 
the others were waiting to do the same, when an 
armed force, sent up by Gutierrez, ordered the 
Legislative Body to disperse — one honourable 
member being obliged to retire with such precipi- 
tation, as to have the pen in his band, when he 
found himself outside the door. This protest, in 
a very dignified manner, declares that the National 
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Congress, in its preparatory meeting, having in 
consideration, — 

" 1st. — That when the Republic was in complete 
peace, preparing through the means of its legiti- 
mate representatives to proclaim the elected of the 
people, it was disturbed in its constitutional func- 
tions. 

" 2nd. — That such outrago against the law, 
sovereignty, and power of the National Representa- 
tives, in moments so solemn, imports the consum- 
mation of the crime of lesa patria. 

" 3rd. — That without making itself accomplice 
of such a grave attempt, the Congress cannot in 
meetings preliminary remain in silence, because it 
would be a treason to the high powers that it has 
undertaken for the Nation. 

"4th.— That it ought to pass to posterity a do- 
cument which, reflecting loyally the public senti- 
ment, may cau.se to be execrated the memory of the 
authors of such an abominable crime. 

"The National Congress therefore declares:— 

" 1st.— That tbey condemn the action taken in 
these moments by one part of the armed force of 
tho National troops, and make responsible before 
the Nation its authors, instigators, and accom- 
plices, considering them outside tho pale of the law. 

" 2nd.- — That they call upon the people, and that 
part of the Army which remains faithful to order, 
to oblige those who have disturbed tho public 
peaee to return to their duty." 
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This was signed by the President of Congress, 
the Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, and as many of 
the Senators and Deputies as could do it, until 
they were ordered out hy the troops. 

Meanwhile the Dictator was issuing proclamations 
and prominqiamnntos of the most ridiculous style 
of falsehood, rant, and bombast. Unconsciously, 
in the second part of his first manifesto, he mayiiave 
proved himself a true prophet, although not in the 
light intended by him when ho said, " History will 
■write in one of its cleanest pages the 22nd of July, 
1872, as the date in which Peru was redeemed from 
servility." Every one, I should think, hopes so, a8 
far as concerns the servility of military despotism, 
which Gutierrez wanted to engraft more firmly, hut 
to which ho was the unconscious means of giving a 
death-blow. How a man with a grain of common 
sense could writo such bosh as to say, " I have 
been called, and I am at your front. The Army, 
the Navy, and sound society havo constituted mo 
Supreme Chief of the Republic," when no more 
of the Army was with him than the few under his 
command at the palace. To prove how little the 
Navy sympathized, I must add that, in an hour or 
two after the first piece of bunkum proclamation 
was issued, four of the steamers of the Peruvian 
Navy in Callao harbour, namely, the "Indepen- 
doncia," the "Apurimac," the " Huascar," and tho 
" Chalaco," left their moorings in tho bay, and at 
daylight were seen off San Lorenzo Point, where 
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the " Indepcndencia" was at anchor. Not long 
after they went to sea, and for the time no one 
knew of their destination. That this movement was 
made by the consent of the loyal authorities in 
Callao may be assumed from the fact, that the 
sailors for the foremen tinned ships were drafted 
out of the monitors in the harbour, and that these 
in return wore supplied with troops from the 
shore. 

During the course of the day just mentioned, and 
not long after the Peruvian men-of-war had steamed 
off, a letter was Kent by Commander Kennedy, R.N., 
who at the time was in command of H.M.S.S. 
" Reindeer " in the harbour, to the editor of the 
South Pacific Times. In this Commander Kennedy 
offered to all British residents in Callao, Lima, or 
elsewhere, not only a refuge, with their families 
and properties, on board the " Reindeer," but 
added that " any lady wishing to come afloat will 
be provided with a suitable escort from her house 
to the ship." Such a noble offer on the part of 
Commander Kennedy was duly appreciated at 
this critical moment. Some ladies availed them- 
selves of the proffered escort, and it was a groat 
comfort to the English residents to see their 
glorious Union Jack, borne by a quartermaster 
of the " Reindeer," — in the midst of revolu- 
tionary bullets flying around — defending the lives 
and property of British subjects. The inhabitants 
of Callao presented Commander Kennedy with a 
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testimonial, to show their appreciation of his 
valorous protection of them, in time of difficulty 
and danger. 

Events now succeeded each other in rapid suc- 
cession, both in Lima and Callao. As soon as it 
was possible to effect it, a portion of tho rails, quite 
close to the market-place, were torn up by the 
people of Callao. But finding this not sufficient 
to keep the troops from being sont down from 
Lima, they proceeded farther up, and had the track 
removed between Bella Vista and Lima, near a 
place called La Legua. 

There was such a brave resistance made by the 
people of Callao to the Military Dictatorship, and 
so many of the troops deserted from the principal 
fort, that Colonel Silvestre Gutierrez (brother to 
the usurper), and who was commanding at Calliio, 
repaired to Lima with the intention of bringing 
back a large force ; — threat r-nin sr that, on his return 
to the latter place he would raze the city to the 
ground, and burn the ruins. At the Lima station 
he was ■ fired upon and killed by the people. 
Whereupon Marcellino (another of the brothers 
Gutierrez) hurried off to the place where Pre- 
sident Balta was a prisoner; and although tho 
latter was in bed, on account of some slight indis- 
position, Marcellino ordered in a file of soldiers 
to shoot Balta, without even permitting him to 
rise from the bed. Prom tho medical report 
given, of tho examination of the President's 
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body, I find lie received eleven wounds, of 
which four were revolver- shots — one on the left 
jaw, another in the mouth, a third near the right 
ear, and the fourth in the temple. In the breast 
were two rifle-shots, and a couple of sabre-cuts 
were on the arms and body. In fact, the man 
was literally massacred ; for the revolvers and 
rifles wore only a few feet distant from him when 
fired. This bravo deed done, Marccllino hastened 
to Callao, to take the place of his brother Silvestre, 
and with a force of military marched through the 
streets, firing at every citizen they could get a 
glimpse of, either outside or inside of the houses. 
All communication between Lima and Callao, 
except by carriages and horses, having been 
intercepted, I could not, of course, go to the 
Consulate for threo days. But during the time 
of Marcellino's lawless marauding through tho 
town my oflice was fired at, and the Vice- 
Consul, Mr. Braccy R. Wilson, being uear the 
window, bad a very narrow escape, as two balls 
passed within a few inches of his head, leaving 
their tracks on the wooden wainscoating of the 
partition. The window towards tho street is of a 
bow shape, and Mr. Wilson assured me, that ho 
saw a man going down on one knee, at the end of 
the street, to take aim with a rifle at him inside of 
the window. This person he afterwards recog- 
nized as Marcel lino Gutierrez, when the carle de 
visile of that warrior was shown to him. Into tho 
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American Consulate likewise several bullets were 
fired, and tke United States Consul, Major "William- 
son, had a very narrow escape. 

All through the town, during the day of the 
25th, Callito was in a desperate condition. As 
evening approached, people dreaded the coming 
night; for the troops in the old castle, under 
the command of Marcellino, had turned their 
guns round to shoot upon the town. A nine- 
pounder shot had already been fired right through 
tho house of Mr. Grace, which was nearest of the 
houses in Callc do Lima to tho castle. This 
street was commanded by those who were on the 
castle bastions — whence it could be swept from 
one end to tho other. Another shot was fired into 
the hotel where dwelt Mr. Law ton ; whilst here 
and there, stray shots caused many lamentable 
accidents. Mr. Montaigne, tho foreman printer 
of Mr. Lawton's establishment, had assisted to 
carry a wounded man down to the Guadaloupo 
Hospital — for thero woro no police in tho streets, 
as the town was under martial law — and, on 
his returning, met his death by a rifle-ball from 
tho castle. Another man, while on the roof of 
his house in the Callc Colon, received a revolver- 
ball through one of his ancles, though unable to 
ascertain the direction whonco it came. Terror 
and distress were everywhere, till the news flew 
round like wild-fire that Marcellino Gutierrez had 
been killed by a rifle-shot whilst on the castle top. 
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No person could tell if this were done by one of liis 
own soldiers, or by some one from outside. It was, 
however, currently reported, as well as believed, 
that his death resulted, as a consequence of one of 
his own diabolical acts, in this wise. He was about 
giving orders, after taking observations, to have a 
general bombardment of the town, when one of his 
captains came up and advised him to draw into a 
place a little more retired, as the rifle-balls, fired 
from the streets and houses, were falling in a 
shower around him. The hero of the cold-blooded 
assassination of President Balta gave no answer 
to this, except to draw out his revolver and shoot 
his captain on the spot, whilst stigmatizing him as 
a coward. In a few minutes afterwards he had 
arranged the largest of the cannon, so as that, 
when discharged, it would sweep the houses in tho 
lino of tho Callo dc Lima, near to which it was 
supposed the principal people of the town were 
gathered for protection, and amongst thorn the 
new Prefect, Scnor Colunna, known to bo a 
friend of Don Manuel Pardo. At this moment 
came the rifle-shot which struck him in tho 
body, and laid him lifolcss. Very little time 
sufficed for tho people of Callao to take pos- 
session of the fort, and the soldiers therein 
soon fraternized with them, in rejoicing at their 
great victory. 

Unknown to the people of Callao, the fourth 
act of this dreadful tragedy was being euaclcd 
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at Lima on the same night that Mareellino 
Gutierrez was killed in the fort at the former place. 
Of the incidents that occurred on this night, the 
26th, and terminated in tho torrible death of tho 
Dictator Thomas Gutierrez, I have two accounts 
before me. One is tho relation of a Peruvian 
officer, of whose rank I am ignorant, Sonor Don 
Domingo Ayarza, to whom Thomas Gutierrez gave 
himself up as a prisoner, when, wandering about 
the streets towards midnight, ho was met by 
Ayarza, to whom lie appealed to protect him from 
tho fury of the populace, who were hunting for 
him everywhere. The other is tho report written 
on the 10th of August by the Italian apothecary, 
Sonor Don Francisco Estevan Valverde, at whoso 
establishment Gutierrez tried to hide himself in a 
bath ; whence he was dragged out into the streets, 
and literally ripped open by the infuriated crowd, 
almost underneath tho sacred cross overtopping 
the Mercedes Church. 

Sonor Ayarza says that on this day of the 26th 
the people of Lima had been fusiloding against tho 
fort of Santa Cataiina,— Ayarza, joined by from 
twenty to twenty-five friends, amongst the number. 
After an attack and sally out of the forces in the 
barracks, and whilst Scnor Ayarza was inan- 
couvring to find out some better mode of ingress, he 
was walking , towards Santa Cataiina, and in the 
middle of the Callc de Yanez he met two persons. 
This was about ten o'clock at night. He gave the 
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challenge, " Quien vive ? " (" Who lives ? " is the 
literal translation, although it means what our 
sentinels call out, "Who goes there?") The 
reply was, "Viva Pardo!" ("life to Pardo.") 
The voice was at once recognized as that of the 
Dictator Gutierrez; and Senor Ayarza, advanc- 
ing, caught his arm, and told him to surrender. 
His reply was, " I am your prisoner ; it is to 
you only I should give myself up. Savo me, my 
friend, from the fury of the people!" "From 
this moment," continues Ayarza, "all my energies 
became determined to save the unfortunate man, 
and I conferred with my companions, the principal 
of whom were Don Francisco Silva Santistevan, 
and Don N. Aquilar. It was with the greatest 
difficulty I prevented them from falling on him 
and despatching him on the spot; but, by tho 
force of persuasion, I induced them to let him 
come with ua as a prisoner to the house of 
General Canseco, the second Vico-Presidont of the 
Republic, in order to place him at the disposition 
of that official." 

But although, in tho humane intention, they 
proceeded by several round-about ways, so as 
to avoid meeting the crowds of people that 
were everywhere in the public thoroughfares, 
they soon met small groups, adding to one 
another as they proceeded. One of these, with 
Sergeant-Major Cornojo at its head, took tho 
prisoner from Ayarza, and formed a guard before 
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and behind. They had thus reached the corners 
where Espaderos and Mercaderos streets join, 
at one side of which is the Church of the Merced, 
and on the other, at right angles, is Valverdo's 
shop. Here they found a crowd of respectable 
people {personim mlablleg), amongst whom were 
Don Lizardo Montero (Captain of the Navy), Don 
Ignacio Tavera (Deputy of Congress), Don Adolfo 
Monies, and many others. Gutierrez was now 
handed over to Don Lizardo Jlontcro, on whoso 
popularity and influence Ayarza depended to givo 
him up to the proper authorities. Then Ayarza 
proceeded to the palace to report the matter to the 
first Vice-President, so as to have the fort of 
Catalina at once taken possession of, and order 
restored. 

During the course of the walk to this point, 
some little conversation was held with Gutierrez, 
who on one -occasion remarked to Ayarza, " I 
know that my brother Silvcstro has been killed !" 

To which the other replied, " Yes ; but the 
President has been also assassinated !" 

"How?" he exclaimed, apparently surprised; 
" has he been assassinated by the soldiers ? " 

" No," said Ayarza, " the man who assassinated 
him is your brother Jlarccllino." 

" At once ho bowed liis head with a groan, and 
came on in silence till wc separated." 

From Valverde's report it appears that he, with 
a few others, was at the corner of his house at 
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about twenty minutes past ten o'clock, when ho saw 
a crowd approaching the Phusutsla (small square) 
in front of the Merced Church. Some of the 
persons were very excited, and cried out that this 
was the proper place to shoot Gutierrez. As soon 
as ho had discovered who wore in the gathering, 
ho asked what it was about, and they showed 
hiin Gutierrez, whom they said they were bringing 
to the house of General Canseco. Then the 
unruly ones cried out, " No, ho should go no 
farther," and screamed, to each other, to draw- 
back, that they might shoot him. Several rifles 
and revolvers were scon in their hands. At once 
they began to shout for the head of Montero, 
who they said was about to betray them. Valverde, 
pushing through the crowd, told Gutierrez to 
make a run for his shop, which was only a few 
yards distant, and that his assistant would help 
him to escape by the back door. In the middle 
of the cries of the clamouring multitude, he 
managed to slip into tho shop, followed by the 

efforts of Valverde. Shivering and shaking in a 
convulsion of terror, and with a general coldness 
over his body, ho was helped by tho assistant 
inside, who advised him to run for his life to the 
back door. Hut all his physical energy was gone, 
and he crouched himself down into a large empty 
bath. Then, the fury of the people getting beyond 
control, guns and pistols were discharged ; through 
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the front and back doors they rushed like the 
torrent of a mighty river — some crying out for the 
head of Valverde, if ho would stand in their way. 
They broke down the counter, — smashed several 
bottles, — tore through a screen, — and, finding 
Gutierrez in the bath, fired off several shots of a 
revolver at him, killing him on the spot. From 
some of these shots two bystanders were wounded 
— one in the face, and another in the arm. Then 
they dragged their victim into the street, batter- 
ing his face with several of the medicine bottles 
in the shop whilst he was in progress; fired 
more revolvers at him for five minutes after he 
was dead ; ripped open his body with daggers ; 
danced on that same lifeless carcase as it lay out- 
side ; and slapped it in the face with their hands. 

The corpse was dragged through the street of 
Morcaderas up to the plaza, where it was sus- 
pended to a lamp-post, and watched all night. 
Next morning it. was hoisted up in front of one of 
the cathedral towers, whilst that of his brother 
Silvestrc was pulled up at the other.' Here thoy 

1 Oae of not the least remarkable incidents connected with 
this revolution was the publication at Paris, in litllo mora than a 
month after they bad occurred, of tho circumstances just recorded 
under the title of " Jlov<din?iuii de Lima,'' (mr Hector P. Varela. 
At p. 81 tho brothers (Juiiiii-rnz aro represented as hanging to- 
gether from the same tower of the cathedral, and the archi- 
tectural nccoi!i]>:iui!:!euts of tint incident, as well as of tho 
burning on the opposite page, arc very incorrect. Others of the 
illustrations in this Look are decided exaggerations. 
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remained suspended for several hours, viewed by 
the whole population of Lima, — by a crowd the 
best conducted before such a spectacle that 1 ever 
saw in my life. At about three o'clock, by the first 
train that came from Callao after the trackway was 
repaired, .several hundred persons brought up the 
body of Marcelliuo Gutierrez. It had been buried 
in the native cemetery there, out of which it was 
disinterred from beneath six persons who had 
been buried atop. Arrived at the station, it was 
hauled by a rope along the streets to the plaza, 
where the two other brothers were cut down from 
their hanging places in front of the cathedral. 
Then a fire was kindled opposite tho principal 
entrance of the holy building, and the three 
brothers put in ; nothing remained of them a few 
hours after but ashes. So every friend of Peru 
may hope has been consumed the last remnant 
of mibtary despotism in this liberated Re- 
public . 

The provisional Secretary of the Dictatorship, 
Honor Don Feraudo Casos, was said to be the 
composer of these blatant, bombastic proclama- 
tions of Gutierrez. At all events he made himself 
famous in one way ; for in two or three days after 
quiet was restored, and whilst the Executive 
power was in the hands of the first Vice-President 
under Balta, Colonel Don Mariano H. Zeballos, 
the following document appeared in tho Official 
Gazette, under the rubric of Senor Don J. do ia 
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Riva Aguerro, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
addressed to the Minister for the Homo Depart- 
ment : — 

" July 30th, 1872. 
" To the- Minister of the State in the Govern- 
ment, &e. 

" Sir, — From data that have been furnished by 
the Government Treasury-box of this department, 
it appears that Don Fernando Casos has taken 
from the fiscal funds the quantity of 181,451 soles, 
and 86 centavos, from the 23rd to the 2Gth of 
the present month.' 

" In consequence, I have to request that your 
Excellency will issue the necessary ordors, and as 
speedily as possible, to have the said Casos 
arrested, as well as placed at the disposition of 
the competent judge. God guard you. 

" I am, &c, 
"J. db la Riva Aguehro." 

At the period of the soldiers being sent to the 
Congress to dissolve it on the first day of the 
revolution (and of which I have already written), 
the Plaza de Bolivar, or of Independence, where 
my readers know the Legislative bodies have their 
sittings, presented a most exciting spectacle.* A 
battalion of soldiers was drawn up in line in front 
of the House of Congress, and masses of the people 
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thronged in every quarter, anxious to boo -what 
new act of tyranny would be attempted against 
the representatives of the people. With the dis- 
persion of the members, the crowd gradually dis- 
appeared, although not without giving some shouts 
of Viva Pardo ! Shortly before this took place, 
Silvestre Gutierrez passed tho square, accompanied 
by a few officers of police, and some cavalry 
soldiers with their earbines, taking the road to 
tho city jail. 

Dr. D. E. Sanchez, the President of the Supremo 
Court of Justice, had already gone to see the 
Governor of tho prison last mentioned, and give 
him instructions to resist every attempt to free 
prisoners, as far as his means allowed him. 
The Doctor was on the point of departing, when 
Gutierrez arriving, desired him to order the release 
of a criminal named Palacios, with several others. 
This was answered as to its being impossible, for 
the last named was under sentence of the law. 
Dr. Sanchez then proceeded on his way, when 
Gutierrez entered tho jail, and, with his own 
hands, liberated several of the prisoners. 

The Dictator, after securing tho person of Pre- 
sident Balta, went to Fort Santa Catalina, and tried 
to induce Colonel Don Federico La Fuente, Coin- 
jnandant of the Artillery, Son or Vidal Garcia, ouo 
of the Chiefs of tho Artillery Corps, and some other 
officers, to recognise him as head of the Executive. 
A proposal of this kind to such a man as Colonel 
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La Fuente — one of tho bravest of Peruvian 
soldiers, and who has never swerved from his 
duty to the existing Constitutional Government — 
was treated, as became him, with an indignant 
refusal. 

As soon as it was possible to do so, before the 
Lima and Calbio Railway had been repaired, Sonor 
Don Ernesto Malinowski, tho Engineer in Chief of 
Peruvian Railways, went down to Callao by the 
Oroya line in a hand-truck, to ask Mr. Petrie about 
the charter of a steamer for the purpose of bringing 
back Don Manuel Pardo. At eleven o'clock of 
the same night, tho " Limena" steamed out on tho 
commission, and next morning returned with news 
of all tho Peruvian Navy having been found at 
Cerro Azul, — of its intended immediate return, — 
and of Don Manuel Pardo being on board the 
"Huascar." At two o'clock of the same day, 
the chosen President of the people landed on the 
mole at Calhio, and by the first train proceeded 
to Lima. 

Very rarely does tho City of the Kings witness 
such an imposing spectacle as was seen on the 
day (30th July) when the late President Balta's 
body was borne in stato from the Merced 
Church to the cathedral. Ho who only a week 
ago was Supremo Head of the Republic, and 
was preparing with onijxv.wiH' fit for tho festivities 
of his daughter's marriage, was here felled by the 
hand of one, who can bo stigmatized as no less 
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than an assassin. Gone to his last account in the 
prime of life, wil h nil his sins arid imperfections on 
his head, and yet, si ruusru to say, oulside the sphere 
of his own family, and ono or two private frionde, 
with few to mourn his loss. 
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Election of Senor Don Manuel Panlo to bo President of Foru. 
—His father's antecedents. — His own brilliant career up to 
this period. — Explorations uf Jjuiju.— First projector of Oroya 
railway. — His siuliun in tlic 5u.;pi']i..L. m ol' ;imimb!t' relations 
with Spain in 18)1+.— What lie did on the 2nd of May, 18GG. 
—Was Alcalde of lima in 1869.— Pardo oi£am/i:d the iimt 
Exhibition nt .Limn in ili.it yi'iir. ■ J -I I ■.- 1- 1 1- 1 1 hy the uiinniinoua 
voice of the people.— Hia maiden speech as President Wore 

ordinary st'ssiuii of Congress. — 1 m-n.-wd taxat ion. ■ — Message 
at closing of Congress. —Proof of practical work. 

The unanimous voice of the Peruvian nation bad 
already proclaimed Don Mamiel Panlo to bo the 
President of their choice. But it was necessary to 
complete the formula of election, in which Con- 
gress was engaged at the time of its violation by 
Gutierrez. The public, therefore, saw it announced 
with very much pleasure, that Don Manuel Pardo 
had been elected, and would be received by 
Congress to take the oath of alk'triunce, its wdl a.- 
go through his instalment, on tho 2nd of August. 

Don Manuel Pardo did not come to the position 
of Chief Magistrate of tho Republic as an untried 
citizen, or one of unknown antecedents. His father, 
Don Felipe Pardo, was a man recognized and 
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appreciated, not only in America, but in Europe. 
An essay upon the life of his father, in the 
different characters of poet, litterateur, orator, 
dramatist, magistrate, and diplomatist, is published 
at the end of Don Hector Varela's work just re- 
ferred to, including a short biography by Senor 
Don Jose Antonio Barrenechea. Like his fathor, 
Don Manuel Pardo completed bis education in 
Europe. He speaks English well, and French 
fluently. During his early education ho manifested 
a taste for commercial life, and a very marked 
proclivity for financial studies. On his return from 
Europe ho resisted all the temptations that wcro 
offered to him to adopt a military career, and 
devoted his attention to agriculture— taking charge 
of the farm of "Villa, in the neighbourhood of Lima. 
His health having temporarily broken down there, 
be made a voyage to the interior, to the province 
of Jauja. In this rich part of Peru his stay was 
turned to good account by a pamphlet, 1 which he 
published, containing !Hs observations on its wealth 
of minerals, and on the railways, that by this route 
might cross the Andes, as well as open up the in- 
terior resources of the Republic. In that brochure 
bo discusses the subject of peopling the valleys of 
the Amazon, and argues against the error of sup- 
posing this ought to be done, as far as Peru is con- 

pBti(.>. Lima : impronts de Is Epoca, pur Joeo E. del CuDpO, 
Calle da la liifn, Num. 68, 1862. 
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cerncd, by medium of that part of the mighty river, 
which flows through much of Brazil. Because, ho 
observes, all the Brazilian towns that exist from the 
frontier of Peru to the mouth of the Amazon can 
send to the European markets tho samo products as 
those of Peru ; and it is not likely they would do 
otherwise than impede shipments from the latter. 
Moreover, ho gives thanks to Providence for the 
failure of exertions on part of the Peruvian 
Government to found colonies there. Such im- 
migrants should como by tho railways from tho 
western side. He puts the probable difficulty in a 
very strong light as regards tho contingency of a 
lot of English, Yankees, and Germans, — say to tho 
amount of five thousand, — having arrived within 
tho last five years on Peruvian territory, at Nanta, 
on the hanks of tho Ueayali. These, in five years, 
would amount to twenty-five or thirty thousand 
adventurers, who would have become masters of 
our navigable rivers. So that with the impassable 
Andes between us, and without any railways, to 
make these people obey our laws would be out of 
the question. 

The further purpose of tho pamphlet is 
to advocate a railway from Lima to Jauja, 
which is considered the most salubrious pro- 
vince of Peru, and where magic cures of tho 
aggravated form of phthisis /'/il 'mtih<ilix (consump- 
tion) have boon effected. It may be seen by the 
map, that the Oroya line, now in progress, is 
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the first step towards accomplishing this great 
work, originally suggested by Bon Manuel Pardo. 

In 1864, whilst General Pezct was President of 
Peru, not only were amicable relations suspended 
between that country and Spain, but a declaration 
of war had been made. During the period that 
the Spaniards held the Chinoha Islands, of which 
they had taken possession, a loan was tried to be 
raised iti Europe, and Manuel Pardo was one of 
those commissioned to negotiate it. Under the 
circumstances this was no easy job to do. But 
good fortune stepped iu. The Spaniards aban- 
doned tho Chincha Islands, the guano of which was 
the only available resource of guarantee at the 
period ; and the loan w as effected. 

From Pezct' 3 time, during the Dictatorship of 
Colonel Prado, as President {which was inau- 
gurated on the 28th December, 18C5), we find Don 
Manuel Pardo, at the age of thirty-one, occupy- 
ing the post of Minister of Hacienda 1 in the 
Government of Prado. Here Don Manuel's 
executive genius soon showed itself. He sup- 
pressed some unlawful pensions ; put down 
pawning-houses (Monies de Piedad) that had been 
wrongly established ; regulated salaries that wero 
paid to persons who had no right to them ; 
reformed all the Custom-houses of the Republic ; 
and did away with a thousand other similar abuses. 
These were no easy tasks to accomplish in such an 
: Finance Minister. 
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entourage as the Dictator Prado had in his 
Administration. 

On the 2nd of May, 1866, when the Spaniards 
bombarded Ciilhlo, amongst the defenders of hig 
country at the batteries was the then Minister, 
Don Manuel Pardo; and, after the day's siege, 
he was to be found helping the wounded in their 
transit to Lima. 

At the time of the yellow fever in Callao, in 
1368, Don Manuel Pardo waa president of the 
Beneficencia, or Benevolent Society, in Lima; 
and nothing could exceed the exertions of 
his humanity, and philanthropy in trying to 
alloviato the scourge. The people of Lima 
presented him with a gold medal on the 1st 
of January, I860, as a proof of their appreciation 
of his services, during the dreadful timo of tho 
previous year. In 1869 ho accepted tho post 
of Alcalde (or Mayor} of the Municipality of 
Lima ; and whilst in this office, the sanatory 
condition of tho city was very much improved. 
In that year, likewise, the first National Exhi- 
bition, which took place in the School of Arts and 
Sciences at Lima, was organized by Senor Pardo. 
Hence sprung the idea of the Grand Exhibition, 
already described, which was opened on the 1st of 
July, 1872. 

Tho result of all these was the earnest convic- 
tion, that made tho people believe, he was the best 
man to bo a President. For in spite of the extensive 
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influence- of the old spirit of Spanish Hidalgo-ism, 
that is engrafted with the military rule, the peoplo of 
Peru are now opening their eves to the fact of their 
having been for centuries suffering from such 
tyranny. 

The circumstances, under which Don Manuel 
Pardo assumed tho reins of Government, were of 
a condition involving no small series of difficulties. 
The ship of the Si ale had just come out of a dread- 
ful hurricane of tho throe days described in the 
last chapter ; and the scattered elements of tho two 
previous administrations were no small obstacles 
still in tho way. In fact, Senor Pardo was in a 
position somewhat similar to that described by 
John Bright at a meeting in Birmingham last year, 
when bo said, in excuse for mistakes that may 
have boon made,— "Tho courso of the wisest 
and best of men in the Government of a great 
country, which is so encumbered with tho errors 
of the past, is one full of difficulty." If such be 
tho case in reference to England with its stable 
Government, how much more so is it as regards 
Peru, particularly whilst tho Executive is still, 
with his vessel amongst rocks and breakers,- — only 
visible through tho dreadful elemental turmoil 
from which, by aid of Divine Providence, she has 
recently escaped. 

On the morning of the 2nd of August, 1872, tho 
Plaza Bolivar was again crowded. But the bearing 
of the [icople was vory different from what it had 
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been on the last day of their presence hero, when 
the Congress was driven out by the armed force of 
the Dictator Gutierrez. Now every man had a 
hopeful, joyous look, and the diminished sprinkling 
of military forces about showed what a change 
had taken place. 

At about two o'clock the new Citizen President, 
Don Manuel Pardo, drove up in his private car- 
riage, and was received with enthusiastic acclama- 
tions. Tho entrance way to the Congress Cham- 
bers, whore Senators and Deputies were congre- 
gated, was crowded to an inconvenient extent. 
Tho boxes on either side were filled with the 
officials of the Government, as well as the Diplo- 
matic representatives, Ministers, Charges d' Affaires, 
and Consuls of foreign nations. As the President 
elect came up to tho chair, to which he 
was introduced by the retiring Vice-President, 
Colonel Zeballos, ho was greeted by a tremen- 
dous shout of applauso from tho outside, 
which was taken up by many of the citizens 
within. It was the first time I had the pleasure 
of seoing President Pardo ; and thiB first sight 
gave me a very favourable impression of him. 
For whilst tho soldier. Zeballos read his own 
account of giving up the reins of Government, his 
hands trembled and shook like the leaves of a 
tree in a heavy wind ; whereas, when President 
Pardo commenced his discourse to the National 
Congress, ou receiving command of the Republic, 
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lie delivered his address in a most manly, though 
gentle, tone,— sufficiently loud to be heard by 
every one in the Congress Hall,— and without the 
slightest symptom of excitement, or emotion. 

This address touched merely on the subjects 
that, in his judgment, would require the attention 
of the Executive— congratulating the people on the 
result of the popular suffrage as evidenced in the 
recent elections, and pointing out how near tho 
recent military rebellion had been to interrupt and 
extinguish the peaceful progress of the country. 
Ho then referred to the perfect conformity of opinion 
existing to-day between tho people and their 
lawful representatives, which would bo of itself a 
sufficient guarantee, that the public sentiment and 
ideas should find the most faithful interpretation 
in their wisdom. After that he went into a few 
specialities, — as of municipal reform, electoral 
organization, responsibility of public functionaries, 
insufficiency of penal legislation, reorganization of 
the reduced army, punishment of those who were 
engaged in the late rebellion, and an inquiry into 
tho finances of tho country, as soon as he could 
make himself master of sufficient data for such an 
investigation. This would be done with tho object 
of rsducing the national expenses as much as 
possible ; and until the financial condition of the 
country was known, he recommended that no new 
works should be begun. From these he should 
except expenses referring to popular instruction ; 
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for the education of the people would bo the true 
source of the nation's greatness. He did not pre- 
tend to make out a " pompous programme," but 
to ask from the Congress their help in realizing a 
"practical Republic," — a "Republic of Liberty." 
This was not his programme, he added, but that 
which he had received from the Nation. 

The discourse, of which the foregoing is but an 
abstract, was read after his Excellency had taken 
the oath ; and its practical points were frequently 
applauded by the spectators, who were outside 
tho gangway bar. 

Not very long afterwards, President Pardo ad- 
dressed a special message to Congress, in which 
was shown the necessity of increased taxation ; 
and although the Legislature was expected to have 
been closed at the end of November, I find an 
opening of tic Extraordinary Session on tho 
Oth of December. President Pardo, in his speech 
reopening the assembly, declares this to be 
forced on tho Government by tho exceptional cir- 
cumstances, which had to bo done at the inaugura- 
tion of their sittings in August last. Hero lie gave 
an account of what had been accomplished by tho 
Executive in tho interim. Part of it was putting 
into practice two important laws passed by Congress 
— tho one concerning military am script ton, and the 
other organizing the National Guard. The most 
important portion of this mr-s.=a£e, however, referred 
to the financial state of tho country, on which his 
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Excellency observed, " The situation, as the 
Congress is aware, may be stated in two pro- 
positions. The proceeds of the guano, which up 
to the present timo have sufficed for tho internal 
administration of the country, will be swallowed 
up in attending to the foreign debt, when the new 
loan for completion of the public works shall bo 
realized ; and the ordinary revenue of the State is 
barely sufficient to meet half the expenses. To 
permanently cover this deficit is, and always will 
be, the only serious mode of veritably and defi- 
nitely solving tho uncertainties of our economic 
situation, — of supporting our credit in foreign 
countries, — of promoting order and regularity in 
the public administration,— and finally of giving a 
methodic impulse to commerce and industry by 
freeing us from tho disturbances, whicb tho un- 
foreseen economic operations of the Government 
have always produced. And although the revenue 
from the guano be not completely hypothecated 
by exterior obligations, it would always be one 
of tho noblest of patriotic tasks to endeavour, that 
the Stato should draw its existence from natural 
sources, Not only to avoid unprofitably consum- 
ing transitory riches, but principally to prevent 
conflicts, which at unexpected moments give rise to 
ruinous complications. If this might occur under 
certain circumstances, it is hard to conceive, what 
objection there could be not to consider the subject 
when wo find ourselves abandoned to our own 
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resources, and obliged to look for the means of 
existence amongst ourselves." 

I have made this long extract to show the 
practical mind of President Pardo, and how in all 
his labours Ins one controlling idea is to make his 
country independent. 

Some person has answered, when asked for ante- 
cedents about the life of President Pardo, " Read 
his first message to Congress, and from that judge 
of the man." Without expressing a fear that it 
might havo turned out otherwise, I am very happy 
at having to record that the message given at the 
closing of the august body, on Monday the 12th of 
May, is one of the most important documents of 
which the history of Peru can give record. It was 
eloquent, impressive, chaste in style, and replete 
with sound sense, as well as exponent of tho fact, 
that tho first speech of President Pardo had not 
been " a bombastic programme." It commenced 
with a tribute of respect, as a testimony of tho 
gratitude of tho country to the Congress of 1872, 
for the intelligence, elevated patriotism, and applica- 
tion which it gave to its labours. "In the political 
system, " ho said, addressing the members, " in the 
moral system, in the religions system, in the 
economic system, in each sphere of social activity, 
you found a gravo situation to consider, a great 
obstacle to avoid, or an im]>eriou3 necessity to 
satisfy." He then sketched how tho previous 
Government, undermined by its own errors, and 



sacrificed by its own children, liad sunk, along 
with itself, constitutionalism in the Republic;— 
how the army was demoralized, — the admini- 
stration relaxed by abuse,— and all the general 
confusion ensued, which, existed at the period of the 
cataclasm, in July of last year. The President 
mentioned those " as the principal characteristics 
of the situation which we inherited ; one of those 
situations in which Providence proves the virtues 
of a people; and it is for this that it bears in its 
bosom the lightnings of the tempest, and the 
future of the nations. Peru has given a new 
proof that He was able to save her, and she has 
been saved — thanks to the unequivocal protection 
of the All- Powerful, and the harmony of will and 
effort, with which the public authorities and the 
people have acted— the former interpreting the 
aspirations of the latter, and the latter helping 
the former with all their might." 

This is so unlike the rant of Gutierrez — so 
sound, so practical, so sensible, that I must ask 
my readers to accompany me in another extract r — 

" Peru, in her administrative march, found 
herself involved in the complicated crisis which I 
have just described, and is now undergoing a 
salutary change, in which new ideas, new senti- 
ments, and Tiew aspirations are creating new 
political force;-, and opening up new prospects. 
This transformation, which we can caU the resur- 
rection of the public spirit, has exhibited (hat in 
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all its fulness ; when the bonds which confined it 
disappeared, the public evil was distinguished from 
the public good by criticizing the wants of the 
country, which knows them because it feels thorn. 
It entered with warmth into the struggle in aid of 
this good, which is its own — increasing a hundred- 
fold the olements of intelligence and will, whose 
concourse is necessary in the passing of great 
crises — teaching and strengthening with them the 
Constitutional authorities, who are the represen- 
tatives, — and constituting, in a word, a new political 
system, to which the feeling of legality, whereon 
public liberty reposes to-day, will servo as an 
immovable base." 

I only purpose to make one more extract 
(although the wholo is worthy of being recorded) 
to show how the Peruvian Congress, as well as 
the President, is not forgetful of its foreign lia- 
bilities : — " You began by respecting the rights of 
our foreign creditors, and you have not considered 
for your internal necessities, the proceeds of the 
guano which is compromised abroad. By this act 
you have saved our credit, and you have found 
means to cover the deficit in the charge for rail- 
ways, without adding to the public burden, but, on 
tho contrary, obtaining concessions to the con- 
tracts already celebrated." 

His Excellency then reviewed many of the laws 
that had been passed in the Session, but these did 
not include tho wholo of a largo list that were 
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submitted to the Extraordinary Meeting of Con- 
gress beforo alluded to, and proclaimed in tbe 
cliief square of Lima on the 28th of November. 

A sad picture, though unfortunately a true 
one, referring to the state of affairs at the period 
about which it was written, and equally appli- 
cable to many years afterwards, is that drawn by 
Mr. Markham:' — "But the great drag upon the 
public treasury is the enormous army of 15,000 
men for a population under two millions, with 
2,000 officers— those who are unattached being 
still retained on full pay. This will give 
some idea of the number of families who are 
living in luxury and idleness on the public 
money, and of the distress which will follow 
the sudden stoppage of their incomes, which is 
inevitable when the guano comes to an end. It 
will bo an embarrassing and difficult question for 
some future Government to decido upon the proper 
measures for the disposal of an unwieldy army, 
and a crowd of hungry, beggared officers." 

The measures introduced by President Pardo 
seem to me to have a much more efficient tendency 
to accomplish the end in view, than thoso sug- 
gestions of General Miller, recorded by Mr Mark- 
ham, to establish military colonies in the forests to 
the eastward of the Andes. The conversion of the 
military element , amongst South Americans, into an 
agricultural one, I look upon as nothing but an ex- 
' Op. cit. chap, xviii, p. MS. Published i» 1862. 
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cessivoly forlorn hopo. It was tried at Santiago del 
Estero, in the Argentine Republic, by General Don 
Anlomuo Taboada, and proved a miserable failure. 
The semi-civilized life of tbc soldier, serving under 
a military despotism, is about the worst school 
from which could be expected a Cincinnati stylo of 
reformation. But, this despotism being, as it is 
now in Peru, deprived of its materiel source — in 
fact, knocked on the head, and paralyzed — the 
plana of President Pardo to introduce education 
and encourage emigration are most likely, not only 
to enrich the country by developing its inexhaus- 
tible resources, but to create a now order of things, 
— fostered and sustained by a fresh and intelligent 
population. 
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The Oroya railroad. — Starling from Callao. — Through somo 
Indian ruin b.— Writing twaddle abont a country, — Exagge- 
rated description of the river liimnc. — Prophetic cyo of 
Piairro.— Dun Ainlinisiii Onbn's acemmt of the river Bimac. 
— Its sources liieiI timrsL's. — Mimw™it station lit Lima. — Dif- 
ference in surroundings.— Principal bridge at Limn. — The 
Ikilta bridge. — Turkey-buzzard hunting-grounds. — Large 
ruins. — Stations of Quiroz and Santa Clam.— Beauty of 
I.']il::-uy.. — Archaeological explorations hero.— Mr. Steer down 
amongst the doad men.— Ilasults of his InhourH. — Bodies 
rollod up in cloth mid tied villi inpes. — Varieties of tilings 
discovered. — Kuina of I'i'lim r ;i eatacomlw. — Peculiarities of 
architecture. — What we found here.— Quobrada of Ynniicota. 
— Cocho Huakra. — Brown lizards.— By the terraces of Muya- 

Staeting from the temporary station of the Oroya 
Railroad at Calliio, quito cloao to the Guadaloupo 
Hospital, we very soon skirt by the river Rimac, 
and enter into the valley of that name. Not far 
from the station is the first chacra (or small farm) 
passed, — that of Mirinaves, lately purchased by 
Mr. Henry Meiggs. This valley, wo are told by 
Scnor Don Manuel Pardo, 1 terminates when we get 
up to Coca-chacra, the fifth station on the line, 
a distance of 44| miles from Lima, and a height 

■ In his pamphlet of " Studies on tho Province of Jauja," 
p. 23. 
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of 4,588 feet above the level of the sea. As we 
go along, the track passes right through the 
centre of one of the old castles of some Yunea 
chief, and continues alongside of the river the 
whole way to the station at Lima. A little farther 
on, and beyond the right side of the rails as we 
ascend, are several others of a like kind, being 
masses of broken culobones, or large mud bricks, — 
all the rooms of which are filled with clay. Around 
here, as between this road and that of tho Lima 
and Calltb Railroad — which runs parallel at about 
a milo of distance, — tho land is cultivated, but on 
the river-side the grass has the character of rushes. 
On the opposite bank of tho Rimac, and where I 
see the train going down on the line to Ancon, there 
is another chacra, with a row of trees extending 
from it to Lima. But what tiny things they seem, 
when contrasted with the towering rock-masses 
above them — -some of tho mountains, no doubt, 
which Prescott tells us were " teeming with gold." 

I have always been of opinion, that the surest 
way to disparage anything, in a common- sense 
point of view— be it a nation, country, institution, 
or idea, — is to write twaddle 1 about it. Bowling 
along this road, in sight of a splashy water-dribblo, 
that trickles over some gravel, and which I am 
told is tho river Rimac, my thoughts revert to 

• TiFodiilo, in Webster's Dictionary, is defined « silly talk ; 
senseless vorbiagu ; gabble ; Fustian ;" either or all of which may 
appear equally applicable in this caao. 
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what tho illustrious historian Prescott has been 
made to sanction under his name— although in 
reality tho early Spanish historians, whose works 
he consulted at Madrid, must be held accountable 
for it." After the execution of Atahualpa, and 
indeed at the time lhat Peru might be considered 
as perfectly reduced under Pizarro, tho latter was 
at Pacha-Cilmac, whereat he had been reconciling 
differences with Don Pedro Alvarado, the gallant 
officer who had served under Cortes with such 
renown in the war of Mexico, but who here in 
Peru had been recently a rival of Pizarro. He 
had explored for treasure in Quito, and, 
having failed, came into what Pizarro no doubt 
considered his own hunting-grounds of Peru. 
But everything being peaceably settled by Alva- 
rado coming to visit Pizarro at Pacha-Camac, the 
lattor turned his attention to fixing tho site of a 
new capital for this vast colonial empire. "Cuzco," 
says Prescott, " withdrawn among the mountains, 
was almost too far removed from tho sea-coast for 
a commercial people." I have italicized the penul- 
timate word of this sentence, because it is the first 
time that I have heard tho Spanish marauders who 
invaded Peru designated a "commercial people." 

It was, nevertheless, desirable to settle some- 
where near a port, and Pizarro's first thoughts 
t urued to the place he was at— Pacha-Camac. But 
on further examination he found, or rather the 

1 " History of tlio Conquest of l'eru," p, 237. 
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■ officers, wliom ho sent to explore, discovered, in 
the neighbouring valley of Eimac, a placo that was 
deemed more apropos. This Rimachas been already 
mentioned as the lociile of theDelphic Oracle. The 
officers reported/ "Through the valley flowed a 
broad stream, which,liko a great artery, was made.as 
usualby the nat ives, 1 to supply a thousandfiner veins, 
that meandered through the beautiful meadows." 

We are further told that " on this river 
Pizarro fixed the site of bis new capital at some- 
what less than two leagues distant from its 
mouth, which expanded into a commodious haven for 
the commerce that the prophetic eye of the founder 
saw would one day float on its waters." Other 
reasons were given, with which I havo no desire 
to dispute. But this one only confirms my justi- 
fication for repeating the word " twaddle." Such 
of my readers as have seen how much the Eimac ex- 
pands into Calhiowill appreciate the sentiment; and 
those who have not may do so from looking at the 
Eimac passing by Lima in its fullest state during 
the month of March, as well as knowing that a 
few hundred yards from its mouth it never reaches 

* Op. cit- p. 238. 

* This must luenn the Yunciis, ns we have no account uf any 
of thu Inca people being hero at tho time spokon of. Moreover, 
tlio reigning Ino, who (i')ii|><n;mly Muvvrfkd Audiualpa, plaecd 
on the throne by Piwirru — i.e. Manco, tlio legitimate son of 
Huayna Capac— Li<ji:t.'iiip:iiiral l'izanvi on this ):ist jmimey from 
(Juzco only as far as Juuja, or Xauxa. Hence apiHjars to mo 
strong circumstantial evidence that the Incas did not keep up 
their executive to tho valleys after they had suhdued them. 
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to the knees of a horse during nine months of the 
year. I pass over tho fudge about the " prophetic 
eye of Pizarro" in a commercial point of view, so 
soon after the murder of Atahualpa, and merely 
add, referring to tho expansion of tho Rimac into 
the Bay of Callao, that, to use the words of Dr. 
Baxley, "it would be more just to regard the Gulf of 
Mexico as the expanded mouth of the Mississippi 
River, than the Bay of Callao as that of the Rimac." 

"The natives" of whom Prescott speaks had 
already made aqueducts through all these valleys 
interior to that which boro tho name of the river, 
namely, of Ati, Huachipa, Lurigancha, and 
Amanciios. Yet ho tells us nothing of them. Tho 
Rimac is said* to take its origin from a well, 
situated about two leagues beyond the hacienda 
(sugar-cane farm) of Casapatea, near tho foot of 
the Cordillera of Huaro-chiri, close to which it is 
joined by two other rivulets. A league farther on, 
another small stream flows in at tho Quebrada 
(ravine) of Tingo; farther, another at Cacaray, 
and then a fifth at Roccba. Passing San Mateo 
de Dios, by Viso, Machucana, Purucbay, and 
Surco, it receives many affluents — one being re- 
nowned for its dreadful disease, " the Verrugas," — 
and arriving at San Pedro de Mama, about a mile 
beyond Chosica, it forms a confluence with a larger 
river, which is also known as the Rimac, and which 
comes from the Cordillera of Acohamba. Hence to 

• According to l)un Ambrosio Ccnlau'a pamplilet, already 
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Lima tho number of aqueducts which it contributes 
to fertilize the land, increases as itreaches the capital, 
and nearly under tho mountain of Cocayo, quite close 
and interior to Lima, it is put into contribution for 
the districts of Nasca, Carapongo, Pariache, Huan- 
chiqualas, and Huachipa. . From this point, like- 
wise, as well as below the city, it supplies water to 
the extensive valley of Huatica, at present divided 
into three districts — namely, Maranga, Magdalena, 
and La Legua. I havo already described the valloy 
of Huatica, with its old monumental accessories. 
Our business now is to go up the Oroya railway. 

Before arriving at the Monsorrat station, in 
Lima, we pass by the Carnal, or public shambles, 
where, close to tho track, one sees no more attrac- 
tive sight than the blood of slaughtered animals, 
with pigs feeding upon it. Not much farther off 
is the station, at which you cannot fail to recognize 
in everything about a difference from what are tho 
general attributes of a Peruvian institution. Here 
all is life and activity — some stationary engines 
doing their work — a locomotive roaring 7 liko a 
mammoth bull, enchained and goaded, as if it 
wanted to get off and tear its way without stop or 
hindrance through Cordilleras and over Andes ;— 
passengers getting their tickets ;— luggage and 
cargo arriving ; and the general hubbub and fuss 
of a train about to start. For it is near to eight 
o'clock in the morning. The hour approaches; 

' The American locomotives do not whisllu ; tiiey may bo 
said to roar, liko the continuous bellow of a lion 01 a. bull. 
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the fuss increases, but subsides as the outer door 
shuts; — the conductor, Mr. H. 0. Denning, cries 
out interrogatively, "All aboard?" and, looking 
up and down to sec thai everyl hing is right, waves 
his hand to the engine-driver, and jumps up. The 
engine gives ono great spasmodic roar, and — with 
the tolling of its bell — away we glide. 

Past the river on our left side, as it flows down- 
wards to the si 'a, its m;my lil tl' gnivel-islots covered 
with turkey -buzzards, which have plenty to browse 
upon, and an uninterrupted lino of black liquid 
cloacine matter, overtopped by houses, on the right. 
Wherever there is space between the rails and tbo 
river, as well as on dry spots in the middle of the 
stream, and on the opposite side, adjoining the 
Ancon railway station, we see heaps of garbago, 
on wlrich the tutelary birds of Peru, just men- 
tioned, arc enjoying themselves. Wo pass under 
the first arch of the bridge, leading from the 
Principal Plaza, the Government Palace, and from 
the larger portion of Lima to tho other side, where 
the chief features are the Alameda, or public walk, 
the bnll-fight circus, and the Ancon railway station. 
Then beneath another bridge, just finished, looking 
very fresh as well as colossal in its development. 
This latter is the Balta bridge, so called from its 
having been got up during the time of the late Pre- 
sident Balta. It was just finished at the time of 
his assassination. Cloacine on the right-hand side, 
still as we go along. Now we skirt what appears 
to have been either a half-swallowcd-up building, 
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as of barracks, or an extensive catacomb trying to 
struggle to the upper air. Then, at some height 
over our track, shoot up crosses and monoliths 
over a long wall, indicating the cemetery. After 
these we are in the country. 

A melancholy-looking mill is sighted, and an 
equally sad-appearing hacienda. On one of tho 
small spurs to the right is a white house, sur- 
rounded by white walls, This is the national 
powder-magazine. A little farther on wc stop at 
Quiroz — the first station out of, and nearly five 
miles from, Lima. The only thing to bo noticed 
here is a quarry on the left-hand side, from which 
has been taken all the stone for the Monserrat 
station, as well as for the protecting wall on the 
river-side. From Quiroz we travel on a track 
parallel with the old road, leading to the Sierra 
passes. Through this part of tho valley much 
cotton is cultivated. There are also, in several of 
the small ravines which we skirt, ruins of Indian 
towns, of huacas, and of what seem to ino large 
fortresses. Wc pass likewise tho remains of an old 
Spanish town, called Loma Larga, and a hacienda 
with numerous cattle — cows and horses — belong- 
ing to Senor Mariacho. 

As we stop for a few minutes at the station 
of Santa Clara, distant 11£ miles from Lima, 
we recognize an increase in tho quantity of 
cotton cultivated at tho hacienda of Mr. Bryce, 
with a most comfortable-looking bouse on the pre- 
mises. From Santa Clara to La Cbosica we have 
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an hour's run. This part of the track brings 
us along tho edge of the river, tho tortuous course 
of which is followed by the rails. Here we 
aro amongst the mountains, going — through 
ravines, with such short tracks, that tho loco- 
motive seems as if about rushing against a mighty 
mountain mass, till it turns a corner, and you are 
still gliding by tho purling little Rimac. On either 
side as we progress can be discerned the rents in 
these Cordilleras, made by earthquakes, ancient as 
well as modern. Immense boulders of rock, some 
of them from fifty to sixty tons in weight, are 
lying scattered on the limited plateaux betweon 
tho rails and tho river, — no doubt tho result of 
volcanic agency. Others, such as these, arelianging 
up on the sides of the hills, at heights varying 
from one to four thousand feet, and seeming as if 
they required only the slightest touch to send 
them crashing into tho valleys below. 

At Cliosica, where there is an excellent hotel, 
passengers bound upwards stop for breakfast, and, 
in the timo of my visit, it had excellent accommo- 
dation, under tho management of Colonel Fisher. 
So as I had come up (for a few days of the pure air 
that was sure to be here), in company with my ex- 
ploring friend, Mr. J. B. Steer, wo Ioave the pas- 
sengers to eat their breakfasts, and continue their 
route, whilst we proceed on a few archajological 
inquiries in the neighbourhood. 

Not more than about six to eight hundred yards 
farther on thau the station, and behind the house 
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of Senor Garcia, wo came to a placo about twenty 
feet high over the ordinary mule-road. A few 
feet higher up, and on the mountain-side is a large 
collection of boulder-stones, built up like walls to 
tho height of four to six feet in some places, — a 
foot or two in others— but all having the appear- 
ance of having suffered from an earthquake, or the 
rolling down of largo stones from tho mountain- 
top. Scrambling amongst these, we soon make 
out caves, or vaults, parts of which are exposed to 
the light, by having had taken off some of tho flag- 
stones, which covered tho tops. Removing a few 
more flags, Mr. Steer descends into one, and finds 
in it a skull, with arm and leg bones. Exami- 
nation of others gives liko results. Then, ob- 
serving one or two flat spots, on which we stood, 
to be hollow, wo sent for shovels and pick-axe. 
With both of theso alternately Mr. Steer worked 
energetically during the succeeding three days. Our 
efforts to get help from the natives was perfectly 
useless. They won't work, as a general rule, — no 
matter what you pay them. In labour like this 
they have no sympathy, for they cannot under- 
stand its rationale. 

The result of Mr. Steer's labours consisted in 
exhuming half a dozen bodies enwrapped with 
cloth, and tied round, as in tho accompanying 
illustration. In somo of the grave-vaults there 
were one, two, or three bodies — all in the squatting 
posture, with bent knees and hips, as is seen in 
the figure of tho child. Whether children or not, 




they were nil wrapped up with the same oare. 
The graves were generally from six to seven feet 
long, four feet wide, and from four to five feet in 
height. They were built of stone, and some of 
them nicely plastered inside. Many of these com- 
municated with each other by narrow passages. 
On unwrapping the swathes, they were found to 
have the heads carefully bound round with cotton 
flock — in some cases the hair retaining its plait, 
whilst there were folds of cloth rolled round over 
the cotton. Amongst other things turned out 
with those bodies were a few pairs of silver and 
copper nippers, such as tho Indians aro known 
to have used for pulling out the beard; — a small 
comb made of wood, containing twenty -five sopa- 
rato teeth, artistically put together with thread 
weaving small beads fashioned out of bones, 
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coloured with something like cinnabar, and having 
the appearance of red coral j— pieces of cotton 
cloth, light coloured, as well as dyed brown long 
copper pins, with heavy deposits of sulphates on 
them, that were used for pinning the cloth wrap- 
ping the bodies ; — nuts a curious specimen of 
bivalve shell complete, and which Mr. Steer tells 
me is not now-a-days to be seen in Peru ; — skulls of 
children, with the copper stain between the teeth, 
as if of the Obolus ; — a ball of cotton thread ; 
some feathers, evidently very old ; between thirty 
and forty skulls. Amongst the last-named lot was 
the skull of a mouso ; several nuts, with the kernels 
rattling inside ; and one of these latter having about 
.an inch in length of a small quill protruding from 
it. Wo remarked, that in ovcry caso the men 'had 
a sling bound round the head, and the women as 
invariably a small piece of cotton flock, with a 
spindle in the hand. 

After accomplishing as much as we could at 
the Chosica burying-ground, we turned down- 
wards on the railway track towards Lima, and at 
about the same distance from the hotel as that last 
described, we found a somewhat similar city of the 
dead. This is called Parara, 8 and is in tho Que- 
brada, or ravine of Yanacota. It is on a small 

• Tho name was given to me by n native of tho Chosica valley. 
In a paper on the Annum I ml inns, ]>y l'mli's-nr i<'orbes, read be- 
ibre the Ethnological Society, on the 20th Juno, 1870, and at 
page 52, Uio iv.ini I'aiam, in trio Ay mum, is said to signify a pair 
of corn-griudim; .'Iijiik, siicli us we s.'e numb™ of in this place. 
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piateau, about fifty feet nbove the railway track, 
between which latter and tbe ruins run two of the 
sierra roads. Ascending, I look up and sec, at 
a height of five hundred feet or more, the mountain 
side faced with bits of stone walls, that aro rubes 
of tbo lodges or terraces made for cultivation. 
The questions at onco rise up into my mind as to 
whether these terraces are so old as to have neces- 
sitated their use beforo tho valley had vegetable 
mould washed down into it ? — or were the valleys 
themselves likewise cultivated at the same period ? 
Because here beneath us wo have fields of clover 
and of rice, although the lower ground is not 
more than a mile across. 




That the Spaniards were at this place is evident 
from the fact of our observing two square blocks 
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made of stone and adobe— each a foot high, and one 
over the other — the upper one being several inches 
narrower than the lower. This piece of architecture 
was for the purposo of supporting a cross. Their 
visits hither may be also assumed by the openings 
in many of the grave-vaults, which in some places 
aro in threo tiers, one over another. Amongst the 
ruins is one burial-place, twenty-four feet long and 
eighteen feet wide, divided into three compart- 
ments cross-wise, with walls of oighteon inches 
thick intervening. At the corner of each of these 
dividing walls, down at the base, there is a small 
aperture of about eight inches square — the object 
of which it is impossible to guess at, unless it 
were intended to allow the spirits of the dead to 
hold communion with one another. Each com- 
partment has two small square niches in tho wall, 
— most probably to hold their idols. Two of the 
vaults had been completely exposed, but tho third 
only partially. Looking into it I found a spaco of 
fourteen feet long, four wide, and five deep, built 
of stone, and plastcrod with adobo mortar. Some 
fragments of bones inside showed that it had been 
once the rosting-placo of tho dead. In its outside 
architecture it had an cavo along tho top wall — 
a style of building not now seen in Peru, but of 
which Mr. Steer tells mo he has observed much, in 
tho Moyabamba and Chachapoyo valleys, on the 
other side of the Andes. 

Walking through this necropolis, or rather 
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climbing over the stones, I cannot help being 
struck with the absence of anything like a passage 
or streot. Tho graves were built with very great 
care likowise. The chief features of the place, 
besides a few skulls which I took out of one of 
tho vaults, together with a pair of sandals, were 
tho number of grin ding- stones, evidently for 
crushing corn, with a round boulder besido each, 
to be worked by the hand. One of these may be 
seen to the left of the grave-vault in the accom- 
panying sketch, taken for me by Mr. John 
Schumaker. Some cotton flock was lying about, 
and bits of crockery- ware in many places. But no 
plan of a town could be traced— scramble wherever 
L would — no streets, — no doors to houses, — no 
apertures in the walls, save those that had been 
made by the searchers after treasure here— or by 
earthquakes, that must have sent down from the 
mountain the largo boulders, of a mingled lime- 
stone and granite thai, abound every wherein dread- 
ful confusion. The grinding- stone, found here 
at Parura, is tho same as that mentioned by Ste- 
venson, 3 for bruising corn with, — " a large stone, 
somewhat hollowed in the middle, called a hatan. 
The bruiser or mnno (handle) is curved on one side, 
and is moved by pressing the ends alternately." 
Ho adds, "I have been the more particular in 
describing this rude mil!, because it was un- 
doubtedly used by the ancient Peruvians, — having 

■ Op. cit. vol. l. p.,3G9. 
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been found buried with them iu their huacas, and 
because it may serve some curious investigator in 
comparing the manners of these people with those 
of other nations. By the same implements they 
pulverized their ores for the extraction of gold and 
silver." 

Looking from theso ruins, across the valley 
and the intervening river, I see another place 
somewhat similar to Parara. So I get down to 
the track where my horse is waiting, and, taking 
a retrograde trip towards the hotel, cross one of 
the excellent swinging bridges that have been 
put up, wherever inquired on the Ti.im.ac, by Mr. 
Meiggs. From this there is a road leading down- 
wards in the direction of Lima, as well as another 
upwards to Santa Eulalia. But the former is now 
my route. Questioning a nativo whom I met, 
after a few hundred yards' ride, he tells me the 
name of the Quebruda here is Cocha-Huakra — not 
Cochachacra, be it observed, which is tho next 
station to Chosica, but eleven miles farther on. 
Of the ruins he knew nothing in reference to their 
name ; I therefore give them tho title of tho 
Quebrada, i.e. Cocha-Huakra. The relics of walls, 
terraces, and enclosures, extend here over a 
considerable space. But what strikes me with 
wonder is the enormous size of the boulders — 
amongst which the place is literally honey- 
combed with burying-caves. As I had with mo 
a negro boy, kindly furnished along with some 
e 2 
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horses by Mr. Cilloy, Super intendcnt of the Oroya 
line, I sent him " down amongst the dead men " 
in a few of those where I had discovered some 
skulls. 

A large water rush from the western Cordil- 
lera, in 186S), had swept away a considerable 
portion of the walls. Nothing of life was visible 
in the place, oxcopt a few lizards, — miserable 
brown reptiles — seeming not only as if they had 
been generated out of the stone and gravel, but 
had nothing clso to live upon. 

As I was about returning, there came down, 
quite gently at first, but lasting for three hours 
after I reached the hotel, a regular autumn 
shower. Not at all like the misty, murky, drizzling 
atmospheric spasm, which it would be little short 
of profanity to designate rain, that we are accus- 
tomed to in Callrio and Lima, but soon becoming 
heavy, pattering wet, which obliged me to chango 
my clothes on return to tho hotel. Colonel Fisher 
tells mo it rains like this only three to four times 
during the year at Chosica. Whilst this even- 
ing's shower was falling, a brilliant rainbow was 
visible over the eastern Cordillera, as I went along, 
— the atmosphere every moment becoming colder 
and more refreshing: — thus promising an agreeable 
morning for my projected ride of next day, by the 
long terraces of Moyabamba, and to tho village of 
Sniilii Kulalia. 
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.Still round and ahijist Cbuica. — Across the river. — Terraces, of 
Moyabamba.— Not done by the Incus.— Ride to Santa Eulalia. 
— Meeting with mountaineers.— Mr.urning aprons worn hy 
tho women. — Delightful trip through teeming orchards. — 
Payi, — Lake iif lTim.'.ca Cochu. — Kxcelicnt Htnitnry position of 
Chosiea. — Up tha Oroya lino. — Past Coelia-Chacra. — The 
Curpechc bridge.— Son ISartoIomo. — Birds in tho valley. — 
Causes for their sadness. — Oroya fuvcr.— 1 )r. Oldham on malaria. 
— Author's opinion of causes of great mortality. — Disease 
of Verrugas.— Tho Chinese labourers of Mr. Meiggs. — Their 
good condition and excellent treatment.— Highest railway- 
bridgo in tho world at Vorrugaa.— Messrs. Sweet and Mageo's 
accounta of peculiarities of line.— Itetrograde movomenta 

April 25th. — Tip early,— as the rising sun is just 
glinting on the mountain-tops, and after my coffee, 
on horseback for the morning ride. This time I 
go across the bridge in front of the hotel, and, 
turning to the right behind tho chacra of Senor 
Montana, pass along by the Moyabamba terraces 
on the road to Santa Eulalia. These are described 
to me by Mr. Steer, who ascended them, as similar 
to those mentioned by Prescott " Terraces 
were raised on tho steep sides of the Cordilleras, 
and as the different elevations had the effect of 
difference of latitude, thoy exhibited in regular 
1 Op. cit. p. 3. 
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gradation every variety of vegetable form, from tlie 
stimulated growth of the tropics to the temperate 
products of a northern clime. An industrious 
population settled along the lofty regions of the 
plateaux ; and towns and hamlets, clustering 
am id at orchards and wide-spreading gardens, 
seemed suspended in the air, far above the ordi- 
nary elevation of the clouds." 

Although by a note to this Arcadian description 
Mr. Prescott. observes that "the plains of Quito 
are at the height of nine to ten thousand feet 




above the level of the sea, whilst other valleys or 
plateaux in this vast group of mountains still reach 
a higher elevation," the system of terraces which 
I see at Moyabamba is the same as of those at 
Cuzco and Quito. But I do not believe these here 
were evor done by the Incus. On the contrary, 
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the old Peruvians, amongst whose graves we have 
been exploring, and of whose antiquity of centuries 
before the Incus' times we have bo many proofs, 
were, I doubt not, the builders of them— that is, 
either the Yunca race, or their predecessors. 

The terraces extend along the mountain-side 
for a length of beyond two miles, and rise one 
above the other to the height of more than a 
hundred feet, each plateau being not exceeding 
from two to three yards in width. From the base- 
ment upwards they are divided by transverse walls. 
One part of our road goes through a cutting in a 
stone wall, which, although not more than forty 
yards in length from the mountain bluff to the 
river, is, at the part through which wo pass, from 
three to four yards in thickness. In this place 
Mr. Steer rooted out a few skulls and some bones, 
together with a stone hatchet, from a vault-grave, 
that had been built square, but which previous to 
our find was opened by some marauders. 

Continuing on this road I pass some, and am 
met by others, of tho mountaineers, with their 
wives ; who travel generally in company with a 
troupe of horses, donkeys, or cattle. This morning 
I overtake a herd of nearly two hundred, — 
chiefly mules and horses — all in single file on 
account of the narrowness of the roadway. The 
mountain women are entirely different, in type 
and general dress, from the ordinary Cholo of 
tho lower country, as if they belonged to a 
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different race. Ag brown as a bony in the face, 
yet having a little tinge of the roseate in the 
complexion — legs bronzed as the face, but failing 
tho delicate tint. They aro generally dressed in 
a coarse cotton skirt, which scarcely reaches down 
to tho calf of the leg. A straw hat and a pair 
of sandals arc included in tho toilette, which is 
completed by an apron. This last is the most re- 
markable portion of the costume ; for instead of 
being worn as aprons generally are, in front, to 
keep the gown from being soiled, this hangs on 
the left side. It is believed to be put in that 
position, as a symbol of mourning for some famous 
ancestor. 

At tho end of tho Moyabamba road there is 
a gateway, passing through which tho way to 
the right loads to San IVdrn-ilc-Mama, and that 
to the left to Santa Eulalia. San Pedro was a 
Spanish town, for there aro remains of an old 
chapel here. Wherever the Spaniards settled, they 
planted a cross, and built a chapel. But this one, 
as well as the houses all round, aro in a state of 
as perfect wreck and ruin as the old Indian towns, 
although presenting tho relics of a very different, 
and inferior kind of architecture. To get at it I 
must cross a bridge ovor tho river, which at this 
point forms a confluence with the Rimac, and 
whereof I have already written as bearing the 
same name. But there is nothing worth looking 
at ; so I return over the bridge, and, going up 
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the Santo Eulalia road, enjoy more than a mile 
and a half of one of the most charming of rides. 

Through orchards of guavas, oranges, paltas, 
and chirimoyas — across little purling rivulets that 
are tributaries to the Rimac — with bright flowers 
gleaming in the sunshine, and birds singing every- 
where. Much of this road is up and down a solid 
rock — no signs of Maeadamization about. But 
as I am the whole way protected from the sun, 
by the trees forming an arch overhead, the efTect 
is most delicious. It is rendered doubly bo by tho 
refreshing breeze that is blowing; indeed, it is more 
of half a gale than a breeze, as several times my 
coloured valet had to dismount bis horse to pick 
up my hat, blown off by the wind. 

Tho whole village of Santa Eulalia scorns to bo 
concentrated in the plaza or square. Hero is a 
chapel — about as gloomy and semi-ruinous a speci- 
men of a religious house as I have seen in any part 
of the world. At right angles with this, on the right 
corner of the plaza, is the residence of the Cure ; 
and at each of (he other three" corners of the same 
is a little wooden house, resembling tho upper half 
of a sentry-box. In tho latter masses are said by 
coadjutor padres on days of great religious cere- 
monies. I went to visit tho Cure - , and, dismounting, 
walked into tho house, for tho door was wido 
open. No one was visible within ; but I crossed a 
patio, or squaro, behind, and found him at break- 
fast. He was getting through an attack of that 
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dreadful disease, the verrugas, ami appeared but 
the shadow of a man. We had our cigar, and a little 
chat after the meal was concluded. I learned that 
a league farther on was another village called Payi ; 
— that in the intermediate space as well as on 
each side of the road, over which I had recently 
passed, was a considerable population; — and that 
Santa Eulalia, where I now am, is the head-quarters 
of the parish. Twelve leagues distant from this is 
tho first of the large lakes lliat are found Ligh up in 
the Andes. It is called Huas-Cacoche ; and hence, 
it seems, " esia r.n pro>/eclo"' to bring water to the 
Rhnac, as the latter river is becoming every year 
more and more incompetent for a sufficient supply 
to the azequias of the ehaeras, devoted to cultiva- 

We visited the chapel together, and I found the 
inside to bo nothing better than was promised by 
tho exterior. All of the altars— five in number- 
appear undergoing process of repair. Two small 
ladders and several planks of wood are stowed 
away in one corner." Whilst a few tawdrily -done - 
up statues of saints are thrown carelessly in a 
heap in the other. 

The breeze grew stronger as I rode back to the 
hotel-— better pleased with tho most refreshing 
trip through luxuriant tropica] vegetation, than I 
have been on any similar excursion, since I first 
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quitted tho shores of England nearly twenty-three 
years ago. 

There is no place about Lima, that I could 
recommend the stranger to, a more agreeable 
change, than thatof Chosica. If he have anything 
of a taste for archreology, he will have a splendid 
mine to work on and explore; and I regretted 
very much my time being so limited, that I could 
only do very little on the outskirts of the rich 
collection, which might bo made at this neigh- 
bourhood, of tho relics of Peru from tho time of her 
ancient civilization. 

From Chosica onwards the road becomes a 
regular up-hill work ; " for here," observes Mr. 
Magee, " the four per cent, grades commence, 
although they do not make it necessary to leave 
tho valley of the Rimac until San Bartolome', thir- 
teen miles farther, is reached." Some five or six 
miles beyond Chosica we pass over the first of the 
iron bridges, the Cupiclio, before and after which 
is a series of curvatures along tho river's bank. 
In this course the river at the present time of the 
year (February), in consequence of the heavy rains 
at night from San Bartolome' upwards, is a rush- 
ing current — falling, tumbling, jumping, foaming, 
gurgling over big boulders in its bod, — communi- 
cating a sensation of freshness, in tho sight and 
sound of it. The mountains about on both sides 
present tho appearance of having undergone a 
disintegration of their solidity, as they seem, for 
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the most part, to have boon shakon by some sub- 
terranean convulsion. "Wo are travelling along 
(as I learn from Mr. Sweet, the resident engineer, 
who is a fellow-passenger,) " on a grado of four per 
cent, or 211 feet per mile, and with a minimum 
radius of curvature of 300 feet." 

From the first iron bridge at Cupiche, to the 
second at Coracoua, (which is considerably larger), 
wo are on the right side of the Rimac, or opposite to 
that on which we have journeyed hither from Lima. 
Our next stopping-placo is Coca-Chacra, nearly 
forty-five miles from the City of Kings, and 
4,588 feet above the level of the sea. This is 
an old— a very old— Spanish-built town, with a 
church that has no roof. Indeed, the sacred 
building, with its frowsy -looking little bell-tower, 
seems leaning over, as if it had at one time got 
an earthquake warning, or was appealing mutely 
against one of these convulsions doing anything 
to hurt such a trifling minnow amongst the 
mountain Tritons all around. 

At the valley through which the Rimac passes be- 
neath Coca-Chacra, — for the town is a considerable 
height over the river's bed, — I saw and hoard somo 
of the first birds I met with on this route. 1 Doves, 
as well as small items of the feathered race here, 
and a few red-breasts ; but all with a melancholy 
style of chirrup, as if out of their element. For 

■ Except those mentioned , h n the road tu Santa EiUnJia, which 
is a few milea out of the railway track. 
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they have no broad plains to disport in, and little 
or nothing but a view of barren mountains on 
either side. The doves too ! Can any one fancy their 
being endowed with tho sweet bliss of "billing 
and cooing " amongst these gloomy rock masses, as 
doves are accredited to do in more genial climes P 

From Coca-Chacra to San Bartolome, otdy two 
miles farther on, wc havo still tho samo grade of four 
per cent. Now we are in the neighbourhood of 
where' the appalling mortality happened on this 
road, and of which I have to say a few words. 

Tho " Oroya fever," as it was called, from the 
simple circumstance of its having occurred on this 
line (although more than a hundred miles distant 
from the terminus at the Utile town of Oroya),' 
caused a dreadfid mortality here during the years 
of 1870 and 1871— amongst the Chilian labourers 
more especially. Its first ravages were experienced 
in the neighbourhood of where they were preparing 
for the iron bridges at Cupicho, and Carocona. 
Tho records of deaths in the Gnadaloupc Hospital 
at Calliio, from this fever, are almost incredible. It 
was of the Tertiana, or intermittent type, but nearly 
always accompanied with fatal livor derangement, 
fi'om which scarcely one in a hundred recovered. 
That it could havo nothing to do with marsh malaria 
may bo assumed from the fact of the height of tho 
position. Mr. Sweet, tho resident engineer, places 
Coea-Chacra at 4,888 feet above tho level of tho 

1 Siliulcd ;it. t.liv .jillidi')!) <if (In; J:mjn ;ilul Vuuli riv™. 
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sea. From this spot the worst oases came ; yet, 
according to Camere and Blake, wo are told that 
malaria novor ascends beyond — in Italy from 400 
to 500 feet; America (Apalachia), 3,000 foot ; West 
ladies, 1,400 to 2,200 feet; California, 1,000 feet; 
Western Africa, 1,500 to 2,000 feet. 

Perhaps, in the absence of malaria, we may 
attribute the fever in no small degree to the prin- 
ciple laid down by Dr. Oldham in a recent work on 
malaria, namely, " to the rapid extraction of 
animal heat." " Sudden change of temperature 
from heat to cold," ho says, "is mentioned in 
the history of nearly every epidemic of malarious 
disease." And again, " It is, moreover, almost 
universally allowed thai relapses of malarious fever 
aro produced by exposure to chill." 

Dr. Oldham's theory (after some years of care- 
ful observation, whilst serving in India) is this 
that malaria, as a specific poison, docs not exist ; 
but that the cause of the diseases attributed to it 
is chill, of, in other words, the absence of animal 
heat. Again ho adds, that he found the extreme 
susceptibility to cold (which is caused by long ex- 
posure to great heat), intensifies the predisposition 
to the diseases referred to — thus causing their great 
prevalence in hot climates, — and that a further 
effect of great heat upon the system, more espe- 
cially in tho white races, is by lowering the vital 
powers. to render the type of disease more grave." 

My reason for deeming this theory to be proved 
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by the Oroya fever, may bo thus briefly explained. 
Tho greater number of persons afflicted up hero 
wore men who, after working at their navvy 
work all day — sometimes beneath a roasting sun, 
but nearly always in a temperature of not lesa than 
00° Fahrenheit, — then " intensified the predisposi- 
tion " to the disease- — such a predisposition being 
strengthened by the fact that they were all unac- 
climatized foreigners — and " lowered tho vital 
powers" by swallowing indiscriminate quantities 
of Pisco, the intoxicating spirit made from sugar- 
cane This liquoring with the Chilians went on 
sometimes through the wliolo night, concurrent 
with their gambling. They cared nothing for sleep 
so long as the infatuation of cards could he in- 
dulged in, or until this state of things obliged thein 
to be sent down to tho Guadaloupo Hospital in 
Calhio, to add a few moro items to the mortality. 

Besides the fever, there is another dreadful 
disease in these neighbourhoods, called the Ver- 
rugas, 1 which seems as much indigenous to the 
place as the goitre is to the valleys of the Alps or 
Pyrenees. Whether it comes or not from the uso 
of water containing earthy salts, is hardly decided 
amongst the medical men up here. It is, however, 
a very nasty disease, breaking out all over the 
body sometimes, not oven excepting the faco, in 
large warty excrescences. Until those come out, 
and sometimes after they appear, the system un- 
1 Verrugas is Ihu .Sp;nii.'li word for wart or excrescence. 
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dcrgoes a depressed stato of all tho functions, and 
its complication with the Oroya fever is very dis- 
tressing. 

Wo are told by Stovenson 1 that " Verrugas 
warts of a peculiar kind are common in some of the 
valleys of the coast." During my residence in 
Peru I never heard of their being known anywhere 
except up tlio valley of the Rimac. There I saw it 
at Santa Euhilia, iilrendy mentioned in the case of 
tho Cure, as well as at Surco, a littlo beyond the 
Verrugas river. 

On my first visit to San Bartolomfi 7 I remained 
on the hill-top for one night as the guest of Captain 
Heath, who was in charge of tho camp hero, and 
with him I went to visit the hospital. This is 
called Esperanza. It is situated at the upper end 
of tho valley, and, like all such establishments 
organized by Mr. Meiggs, is deficient in nothing that 
can conduco to the comfort of those cared within. 
It "has 153 beds, hut at the time of my visit there 
were only seventy-five patients in it. Amongst 
them were some very nasty cases of verrugas, as of 
pulmonary affections with tho Chilians. 

"The height of San Bartolome," Mr. Magee 
says, "is 4,010 feet above sea level. I know of 
no other road," he continues, " that, starting from 
the sea, rises to this height in forty-six miles' dis- 
tance." 

' Op. dt vol. i. p. 347. 

' Tlia Indian wimo of this place is I'rakmiki. 
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Here we find the first of these retrograde develop- 
ments, of which there are several others required 
on the track to the summit of the Andes. The 
engine, when ifc stops opposite the station, is 
detachod from the carriages. Then, advancing to a 
turn-table, it is brought round on to another 
track; now it comes back parallel to tho line by 
which we came up, until, connected by switches 
with what on tho ascent to this was the hind- 
most carriage of the train, it makes a detour 
through the hundred feet cutting in the limestone 
rock, and then progressing up the mountain- side, 
still on the incline of four per cent., goes on 
towards Surco. 

Few things on my journey up here gave me so 
much pleasure as an inspection of the 480 to 500 
Chinese that were working at this camp. They had 
got a large galpon, or wooden shed, to sleep in ; it 
is, in fact, a wooden house, enclosed and excel- 
lently ventilated — their sleeping-places being ar- 
ranged in the style of sailors' bunks on board a 
ship, Ifc is not more than a few hundred yards 
from Captain Heath's house, on the top of the hill. 
The flooring is wooden, raised four feet above the 
ground ; and to the capital arrangements of this 
residence is due no small amount of tho content- 
ment of the Chinamen, as well as their good con- 
dition. Some friends of mine, amongst the rest 
my fellow-explorer, Mr. Steer, had previously told 
me that San Bartolome was the only place in which 

vol.. II. F 
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they had seen fat Chinamen in Peru. This was 
not surprising, for during their dinner- time, I saw* 
them regaling on rice, and beef in great plenty. 
Before starting in the morning for their work, 
they all get bread and tea, and the whole arrange- 
ments here plainly indicate, that John Chinaman 
would have little to complain of, if ho wore treated 
everywhere in Peru as he is on the Oroya railway 
line by the employes of Mr. Mciggs. 

From San Bartoloine — although a. distance of 
only six miles to Surco, — the railway cuttings have 
to be made in such a roundabout way, that the 
journey is more than doubled. I may here explain 
that from San Bartolome to Lima the rate of fall 
in tho river Eimac is generally three to five per 
cent., and tho track of the railway line, alongside 
of it, varies its grade from two to two and a half 
per cent, as far as Cliosica. From Chosica up to 
this place {San Bartobnv) the rail is generally four 
per cent, grade. But farther upwards, the fall of 
tho river becoming from ten to twelve por cent., 
— and I believe before getting to Surco as much as 
fifteen per cent., — it may be inferred how impos- 
sible it would be to follow tho river's track, without 
theso retrograde movements of a zigzag character, 
so to speak, of which I have written in the"previous 
page. 

Our course from San Bartolome, winding 
through tho cutting, then skirting the little 
villago of San Bartolome, or Urabamba, with 
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its old grey cliurcli, and a considerable arbo- 
rosconce, is very pretty. "Whilst coming round 
again wo sco the station in the valley under- 
neath us. One cannot help Feeling a sort of 
solemn awe at the steadiueas with which the loco- 
motive goes on here,- — 

"And break-neck pathway Booking 
Ailing the mountain's TorgH, 
Tim Condor's shrink outsli ricking, 
His cuureu enn surely urgo. 
"AJps, Andes, ninudnya, 
Dt'liant seamed Lu ttund, 
Koch routfc a ^iaut aLiyur 

Of -ten* IwUlt land' and land." 

Rushing thrnuglfa tunnel, and coming out on a 
declivity suvm-al hundred feet between 113 and the 
river Kimoc which rolls below, we pull up at the 
station of thu iron bridge which crosses tha Vcr- 
rucran streamlet. 
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This is a bridge of iron, according to the Fink 
plan (as I learn from Mr. Sweet), with piers of 
252 feet high, and a total length of 525 feet. It 
is, in fact, tho highest bridge in tho world, being 
2tSU feel from the base. 

From Verrugas to Surco, the chief notable work 
on the line is a tunnel through a precipitous side of 
the mountain, about 575 feet above the bed of the 
river. In some of this we have a curve of 395 
feet radius. Through the tunnel just mentioned the 
rock was very hard, and tough — scoring glass 
like a diamond. A considerable part of the 
cutting was worked by the diamond drill. Up 
to this the Rimac river has furnished, with its fall 
of from 200 to 400 feet per mile, excellent water 
power, alongside of all the tunnels, for com- 
pressing air. At the period of my last visit, in 
April, 1873, the road was in working order as far 
as Succuta bridge, — a little beyond Surco, or 
nearly sixty miles from Lima. 

On the line from San Bartolome to Surco, by 
the mule track over the mountains, you can pass 
near the locales of Songo and Pucushani, besides 
many other places with the Spanish names of 
Cuesta Blanca, Esperanza, and such like. All 
up this way there aro excellent swinging sus- 
pension bridges over tho rivers, with iron fasten- 
ings, put up by Mr. Meiggs. The scenery varies 
very little up here as you go along. Mountains 
on each side. The river still tumbling, rolling. 
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splashing, and rushing, — sometimes at a depth of 
from three to four hundred foot below the narrow 
ledge on which your horse or mule may be picking 
his steps, as you occasionally meet a troop of 
mules, or asses, laden with produce from the 
interior, and bound to Lima. In other places 
(although these are very few), you come to spots 
of beauty like that of the valley of Pongo, in 
which, on my first visit, there was an encampment. 

Creeping up the mountain-side from this, we 
turn round the remains of one of these terrace 
arrangements, built of enormous stones, and 
puzzling us by their colossal size to guess by 
what mechanical appliance* l.lit-y were put here. 
This is above the road, and underneath, near tho 
river-side are heaps of rubble— one of them in a 
horse-shoe form — that might be the relics of 
human habitations. 

Near to Pucusbaui, and standing close to 
the bank, I am rominded by the thundering 
down of the river— for now it is at its fullest 
height — of what Hawk's Eye in ono of Feni- 
more Cooper's novels said of Glen's Falls on 
the Hudson, when speaking of the perversity 
of the water : — " For it falls by no rule at all ; 
sometimes it leaps ; sometimes it tumbles ; then 
it skips ; here it shoots ; in one place it is as 
white as snow, and in another it is as green as 
grass, or as brown as a berry. Hereabouts it 
pitches into deep hollows, that rumble and quake 
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the earth, and thereaway it ripples and sings like 
a brook- — fashioning whirlpools and gullies in the 
old stone as if 'twere no harder than the trodden 
clay. The whole design of the river seems dis- 
concerted. First it runs smoothly, ns if meaning 
to go down the descent as things were ordered ; 
then it angles about and faec3 the shores ; nor aro 
there places wanting where it looks backward, 
as if unwilling to leave the wilderness and mingle 
with the salt." 

Just such is the Rimac, in the months of Decem- 
ber and January. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



The camp at Fucuslmni. — From Surco to Machiicann, — Feast of 
the kings at Mnchucann.— Drunken fiddlers and harpists. — 
Screaming wotii'.'ii.— Kpangli.l |ir>nd](«t.— Sublimely hideous. 
—Los Infiernillos ("the little hells").— At tha Andes' 
summit. — Extciisimi uf i trey a limv to Am nam.— Explorers of 
Amazon valley. — It? triliutniy rivets. — City of Jauja. — Mali- 
nmvski'i! t's pliui.it inn. — Nil id In r of horses and mules in Oroya 
Company'o employ.— Dr. Rnimondi's explorations in pro- 
vineo of Loreto. — Mr. Steer's crossing from the Amazon. — 
H:i inn nidi's iidniiint. of Ihi: iiiitivrs. — How tin; Combos effect 
distortion of the heads.— Specimens of abnormal skulla. — No 
account given of reason fur disturti™. — ('umbos aliases of 
Setelas, and Sipibos. 

After passing the camp at Pucushani, we go on 
through the samo kind of scenery as that described 
in the last chapter, till we cross the river again 
near Aposungo. From this it is not far to Surco 
—a small town of one street. The houses being 
chiefly stone-built, and with sloping roofs of straw, 
whilst having in the toid-cntwmble of walls, doors, 
windows and roofs, such an appearance of 
rustiness, as if, in some remote age, they had 
been pushed up out of the earth by volcanic 
agency. There is a chapel on the right-band side 
of the street, which is of the same colour as the 
houses. 
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"At Surco," observes Mr. Sweet, C.E., "there 
is another dovelopmi'iil , similar to the one already 
mentioned (that is, the retrograde track at San 
Bartolome), which reaches the pampa of Machu- 
cana, at an altitude of 7,500 feet. On this portion 
there will be throe bridges, the longest 240 feet, 
and about 2,500 lineal feet of tunnels," 

From Surco forwards, the first thing to 
attract me was the hospital of San Juan — very 
high above the road — which at this point runs 
through the valley. It is at an altitude of 350 
feet, more or less, overtopping the river. In a 
sanitary point of view it appears in an excellent 
position ; and this is verified by the fact, that there 
are no cases of Oroya fever nor Verrugas here, 
except what have been transplanted, or brought 
up by parties who absorbed tho poison lower 
down, in its own locale. Being already some- 
what tired with this my first journey amongst the 
Cordilleras, I did not caro to go out of my road, as 
I would have to do to see this institution, much as 
I desired to have a look at the manage. It was 
under the care of Doctor Kenny, Director of 
Hospitals, and Medical Inspector of the Oroya 
lino. I have no doubt of its being, from the 
eyrie on which it is built, far superior in that 
most important matter of hygiene to any hospital 
of lama or Calliio. So much so, indeed, that I 
cannot avoid considering what a desecration it 
would bo to the purity of the mountain air, to 
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send any fever or other patient, hence down to 
Callao. 

To Machucana from this wo cross and^recross 
the river again ; and at much of this part of the 
route the thundering of the torrent causes quite 
a remarkable echo amongst the rocks. The track 
on which I am travelling is the same mountain 
pathway all along, till about ono mile before 
reaching Machucana, I find myself in a little valley 
on a road with stone walls at each side, and being 
no more than four to five yards across. The 
stones in these walls, if not " hoary," are " rusty " 
with age ; for they in many places show the out- 
side mossy-looking rust, which is significant of 
the action of water on iron-stone, or pyrites. 

similar to Surco, — alike in its one street, its dreary 
volcanic aspect, its sombre chapel, and its Indian 
population. On the day of my arrival — it was 
the 6th of January, " La Fiesta de los Reyes," the 
Feast of the Kings — I was for a considerable time 
impressed with the almost " audi bio silence" of 
the place. I had been lying down on the sofa at 
the house of Mr. Bogue, Mr. Meiggs' principal 
ongineer — when suddenly there arose a combi- 
nation of yelling, screaming, and vociferating, 
accompanied with the tinkling of some stringed 
instrument. So discordant was the uproar that 
I went to the door to find out its sources. 
There were about half-a-dozen women near one 
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of the doors on tho opposite side of the street. 
Besides these were three men, — one scraping a 
fiddle,— another blowing into a most ud tuneful 
pipe, — and tho third with a bottle in his hand, 
to which he was paying unremitting devotion. 
All the women were engaged in the same pursuit 
— passing bottles round from hand to mouth — 
and the whole company may be described as 
emphatically drunk. Three of the men — to 
represent the kings I supposed— were decked 
up in the most outrageously common style of 
tinsel, and with spangled ponchos. The fiddler 
was so stupidly intoxicated as to be able only 
to scratch out such discordance as, I believe, 
never was elicited from catgut by h rose-hair 
since the violin was invented, as traditionally 
reported, by Havana, King of Ceylon, 5000 B.C. 
To complete the grotosqueness of the ceremony, 
there was a harper, who held his instrument upside 
down, and tinkled away with far more energy, 
than harmony. In fact, the whole dis-concert was 
sublimely hideous, and did not impress me much 
with the sanctity of their reUgious ceremonies at 
Machucana. 

Here wo are at a height of 8,000 feet above tho 
level of the sea, and the Cordilleras at either side 
about 3,000 to 4,000 feet from the base to summit. 
Now we commence to see tho snow in small quan- 
tities on the mountain- tops, indicative of our 
approaching the Andes : those 
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" Palaces of naturo, n-linso vast mdls 
Hni'H pirimiclcd in clouds ilieir snowy scalps, 
And tlivoneil eternity in icy halls 
Of vast sublimity." 

At Machucana we are only nine leagues from the 
highest point of that part of the Andes through 
which the railway line runs. The peak at the in- 
dicated part is 16,330 feet above the level of the 
sea ; but at a depth of 680 feet from the top, there 
is a tunnel to run 3,850 feet in length, and at an 
altitude of 15,650 feet. 

After Machucana, there is a line of retrograde 
development, where the Parae river falls into the 
Rimac. The wildness and savagery of scenciy up 
here is indescribable ; and bow tho people live in 
such an out-of-the-way town as San Mateo is a 
problem not easy, to be solved. Here, no doubt, 
there is a sort of refreshment for tho traveller 
coming over the Andes ; but it must be a cheerless 
one. It is, however, very comfortable at the 
house of Mr. Meiggs' engineer, seen with its com- 
modious verandahs in tho centre of the view. 

From Machucana, the plan of the road is thus 
sketched out by Mr. Sweet, C.E. To Chicla, a 
distance of twenty- five miles — where there is an- 
other development of the retrograde class. The 
valley of Chicla is at an altitude of 12,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Between San Mateo and Chicla, the line passes 
through a horrible gorge, to which the title of "Los 
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Inficniillos"' has been given by tlie Spaniards. 
"The river here," says Mr. Magee, "passes for 
somo distance between two walls of rock that rise 
perpendicularly to heights variously estimated at 
1,000 to 1,500 feet. For a considerable way it 
conies down a flight of stairs or falls, roaring like 
a small Niagara. The line leaves a tunnel, crosses 
the river on a bridge of 1G0 feet span, and at a 
height of 165 feet above the water, entering 
another tunnel." 

From Casapalca across the summit, and to the 
Rio do Visca, a tributary of the Amazon, the 
track although between certain points, yet is made 
up generally of a succession of curves. 

From the final station at the same place already 
mentioned, Oroya, 1-10 miles from Lima, it is con- 
sidered a distance of 250 miles to the navigable 
waters of the Amazon. This, however, is a point 
not yet decided on. Wo have had so many, of 
these rivers in the Amazon valley examined by 
Mr. Markham, Mr. Squier, Mr. Chandless, Senor 
Raimondi, Admiral Trotter, Senor Malinowski 
(the chief engineer of the Oroya lino), and a 
host of others, that we may hope to know 
before long whether this line can be continued, 
so as to make the Uyacali, or other stream, 
connect it with the Amadou, and thus be solved 
the problem of junction between the Atlantic 
and Pacific. One thing, at all events, is very 
' The little holla. 
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satisfactory— that by the Arequipa line to Cuzco, 
as well as this Oroya, line to tho other sido 
of the Andes, tho Peruvian Government is losing 
no time in assisting some of the greatest facts of 
tho ago. But tho most important of these will 
be the bringing of passeifger3 from Callao on tho 
Pacific, across the Andes, to the Amazon — great 
highway of the Atlantic, — even at fifteen miles an 
hour, — and doing the whole journey in tho space 
of from twenty to thirty hours. 

Whilst we are still up in the regions of tho 
Condor, I may ask my readers to glance at tho 
map. By which they can sec, that from the Oroya, 
branch lines may be run to the Cerro del Pasco 
mines — the richest silver-mines in the world — in 
a northerly direction, or to the south to tho city 
of Jauja, which boasts of an atmosphere that is 
infallible for the cure of consumption. This is the 
place about which such an excellent treatiso has 
boon written by the present President of the 
Republic, and to which I have recently alluded. 1 

"On a simple inspection of tho map," says 
Scnor Don Ernesto Malinowski, the engineer in 
chief, "we can notice the importance of the 
position called Oroya, to satisfy all the exigencies 
of a genera] head-quarters position at the other 
side of the Cordillera. From thence branches can 
be made iu three principal directions, and evidently 



1 Vide chap. xiz. p. 37(1. 
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the moat direct way from Lima to Oroya — that 
by the valley of the Rimuc— is the preferable one. 
A project departing from Lima, and passing by 
San Damian, would likewise have the advantage 
of terminating at Oroya. But it may be observed 
that such a route would necessitate a considerable 
roundabout, and a double cxpenso of all trans- 
ported material, not only with the distance from 
Lima to Luriu, but also with about eight leagues 
that it would be incumbent to pass on the very peak 
of tho Cordillera, without gaining altitude. 

" The road by the valley of the Cliancay offers 
still greater inconveniences. It is certain that 
by this, tho important mining district of Cerro 
de Pasco might bo brought nearer the coast, and 
its distance from Lima the same, or a little less 
than by the Oroya. But then it would bo necessary 
to sacrifice tho wooded districts of Chanchamayo, 
and the valley of Jauja, whereof the products would 
have to bo recharged, perhaps moro than thirty 
leagues of additional transport, to arrive at Lima 
or Calliio. The impossibility of taking the line," 
concludes Senor Malinowski, "by any other 
direction than one of these three, will therefore 
justify our selection, for the convenience of tho 
most direct route from Lima to Oroya will bo pro- 
bably manifest." 

The engineering difficulties of this road are in- 
conceivable to any one who has not been amongst 
them. Mr. Magee tells me there are parts where, 
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" if it had not been for benches or shelves on the 
rocks, the places would be inaccessible to bipeds." 
One part of embankment near the Verrugas bridge 
contains 90,000 cubic feet of material ; whilst the 
quantity of cuttings, blastings, and tunnellings 
that had, and still have, to bo made is prodigious. 
When I was leaving there last May, there wero 
850 mules and ISO horses in the employ of the 
company, making a transportation cost of 3,000 
soles {45d. each sole) per day. All the plant for 
the building of the road, in advance of track, is 
necessarily obliged to be transported by mules.' 

Looking over the excellent and exhaustive pam- 
phlet of Dr Eaimondi on the province of Loreto, 1 
I find that some of the rivers, as the Rio Mayo 
and the Huallaga, likely to be interested in the 
future continuation of the Oroya railroad, run 
through that province. The Huallaga river de- 
bouches into the Maranon, as the Amazon is 
styled to the west of Nanta. At the latter place 
comes out the TJcayali river, which, having its 
source from the combined streams of the Apu- 
rimac, the TJribamba, and the Tambo, flows in 
nearly its whole course through the Loreto pro- 
vince. The limit of navigation up the Huallaga is 
now to a place called Chcuuei, beyond Yurimaguas, 
and not at all far distant from the fertile Peruvian 

' "Apuntoa Bobro la Provincia Litoml do LoroW Por 
Antonio liailuoillli, Professor do Hislorin Natural de la I'aullltad 
Hedicbw. lima, 1802. 
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valleys of Chachapoyas, and Moyabamba. It -was 
here that Mr. Steer landed when he made the voy- 
ugo up from Para. Thence, going south to Tara- 
poto, he turned north to Moyabamba city, from 
which he tracked hi* course S.W. to Chachapoyas, 
making a large collection of rare birds through its 
Eden-like valley— passing Balsas, Cajamarca, and 
thence by Guzmango to the port of Malabrigo, on 
the Pacific. 

No part of Senor Raimondi's book seems to mu 
more interesting than that whero lie describes the 
different tribes of wild Indians, amongst whom ho 
spont several years. Their namo is legion, and their 
titles arc so polysyllabic that. I pass many. Of 
the Campas, he says, 4 " They are a tribo likewise 
known by the title of the Antis, and occupy a 
largo extent of territory, comprised between the 
river St. Ann, from the mountains of Cuzco, 
and the river Chanchamayo, from the mountains 
of Tarma,— living on the banks of the rivers St. 
Ann, Tambo, and their affluonts. The Campas 
form a nation, numerous, brave, and warlike. 
They are distinguished from the Piros by their 
language, as by their not having the custom to 
paint their teeth, which, on the contrary, are 
beautiful and whit*. Besides, they wear a tunic s 
longer than that of the Piros, which is different 
likewise in its colour — that of the Campas in- 
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dining to yellow or golden. The tunic of the 
Campas reaches down to the ankle." 

Then follows a philulogienl dissertation on 
the superior beauty of the Campos over the 
Piros idiom — ■which 1 confess, with what is sup- 
posed to be the skull of a Campas man before 
me, I am alow to appreciate " The Campas who 
inhabit the mountains of Oh an c ha mayo," ho tells 
us, " are very hostile, and no friendly relations 
eau bo entered into with them." Those of the 
valley of St. Ann, in the department of Cuzco, 
are, however, tractable — Mr. Raimondi having been 
hospitably treated by them in 1858. 



I cannot say whether the skull, which is here 

illustrated, belongs to tho Campas tribe, or 

whether it is of the trachy cephalic, dolicho- 

vol. n. a 
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cephalic, scaphocephaly, or any oilier jaw-break- 
ing ceplialio type; fnr I claim no status in 
crntiiulogy, although having picked up nearly a 
thousand" skulls during my two years in Peru; 
but t.ho original nf this is at Lima, iu the pos- 
session of Mr. Bryant, of the mint, and from it 
Mr. Richardson, the photographer, took the sketch. 
That it conies from a height nf 12, WO feet above 
the level of tho sea I have no reason to doubt ; for 
that is the given altitude of tho place, named 
Uiuupas, where it was picked up. 




Iu describing the Couibos, who live in dif- 
ferent parts of tho Uyacali valley, Senor Raimondi 0 
gives an account of the custom by which this 

' Op. (ft, p. 119. 
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abnormal head-formation is caused: — "The Co- 
nibos liavo peculiar characteristics amongst them. 
With others, they have the barbarous fashion 
of flattening the heads of their children with 
two email pieces of thin board — -one of which ia 
applied to the forehead, and another behind — in 
such a manner that the Front of the head is pushed 




down, and the head eidarged posteriorly, resem- 
bling the skulls that are sometimes turned out of 
the burial-groin ids (lumens) in the sierras. In the 
mission of Harayaco, I had the opportunity of 
seeing a child, which its mother had brought to 
be baptized, and which, besides having the bead 
enlarged behind, had at the same time a rounded 
projection on the frontal bone; the latter being 
much depressed outside the prominence. Not 
understanding how a projection could be de- 
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veloped in a skull flattened by a board, I asked 
the mother if the board employed to flatten the 
head of this child wag a smooth surface, and she 
answered mo that there was a considerable-sized 
hole in it. Thus with facility could be explained 
tho protuberance in question — the cranium having 
become developed in the part corresponding to the 
hole, from not finding itself compressed there by 
the flat board." 

I know not if Mr. Eaimondi mado any inquiries 
as to what was the rationale — if such a word can 
be used — of this barbaric deformity amongst them. 
For ho gives us no account of it. These Combos, 
he further tells us, with the Setebos and Sipibos— 
all three being often confounded one with tho 
other— make holes in the wings of their noses, to 
little silver drops from them, which some- 
s come down as far as the upper lip. They 
moreover, remarkable for tho roughness and 
i of their skins, which is in no small 
degree attributable to mosquitos and sand-flies, as 
well as to a sort of permanent eruption on the 
cuticle. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



arjv — Grand umt j.n-tim^.inf, itn.i:^]i 1 1 j 1 : ■ .. . i j i t'i ■ 1 -L al i 1 . 
-ima northwards.— By the sca-ehoro.— To Ancon, 
Chancay, and Huacho.— Brighton of President 



— Modus of liuriiil.— Skulls hence fur Professor Ayassi/. 
— Railway from Ancon to Chancay.— Immense Golgotha 

Similarity [o those at Pacha-Ca mac.— Copper obnlus in the 
mouth. — Whence ivere the thousands brought 1 — Chnncay 
mid its nistiuiv.<..-I)i[ji[iiilal(;'l coinl ilino. — Sleepiness of 
people.— Chapels and hospital. — Auli'plity limited to period 
of Conquest,— Profusion of ruins. — Ancon derived from Hong- 
Kong— Chancay from Shanghai.— Dr. Tschudi at Huacho. 

Retitiine d from my trip tip the Oroya line, I made 
the following entry in my note-book : — 

" Amongst the Cordilleras of the Peruvian Andes 
— those vast upheavals of the old volcanic periods, 
— and whether seated on a pinnacle, wandering 
through a valley, or scrambling on mule-back up 
and down a precipitous gorge, I can see little of 
what is associated, in my mind's eye, with Byron's 
expression of 

'The wild pomp of mountain majesty.' 

Call it grand, sublime, picturesque, romantic, or 
■what you please, but outside of very few spots, 
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where one mcels cordial hospitality (:is 1 have had 
it invariably from the railway officials employed 
by Mr. Meiggs), the permanent impression, which 
these dark masses of Cyclopean mountain gave 
me, was of their being the most superlatively un- 
comfortable places to be obliged to pass a night 

Between Lima and the port of Huacho, seventy 
to eighty miles distant by land, a. railway was in- 
augurated in a short time after the late President 
Balta came to he at the head of affairs in Peru. It 
was undertaken from a contract given to Scnor Don 
Modesto Bnsadrc, a citizen of Lima, on the 1 8th of 
August, 1867. This, however, was transferred 
to Senor Don Waldo Grana, ono of the directors of 
the Bank of Peru, in March, 1870, and on 19th of 
following month in name year it was opened to the 
public as far as Ancon, distant about eighteen miles 
from Limn, and already constituted the favourite 
b;ilbii]Lr-]i!aee of the late President Balta. 

Although Stevenson devotes several pages 1 to 
Ancon, Pasnninyo,Clinncav, and ITuncfio, strange to 
say he never mentions their crowded grave-yards. 
Hence I am led to infer I hat the excavations which 
are seen everywhere in these districts must 
have been made since he was there. From Paz 
Soldan's geographical map, 1 should guess Ancon to 
be in the Caraballyo district, although even its name 
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is not mentioned by him.* To reach it from Lima 
wo have to go by the train from a station on the 
side of Rimac opposite to that of the Oroya line. 
Our first few miles, through the suburbs and past 
haciendas, or sugar-cane farms, bring us to the 
station called "Las Infantas ;"— then across the 
little rivulet of Chillon, — past another stopping- 
place, Puento de las Piedras,— by some old ruins 
of adobe construction, — -through a Golgotha of 
skulls and other bones,- — and into the little wooden 
village of Ancon. 

At present (I wrote of it in January, 1872) it is 
the head-quarters of President Balta, where he 
has four to five tbousand troops in improvised 
barracks. It has a very spacious hotel, and the 
soil being of fine sand, in each street there is a 
wooden trothir to the bouses. One of the finest 
residences in tbe town is that of Senor Gratia. 
There is a mole here, and now we find two Peruvian 
men-of-war in the harbour. It is an uncommonly 
pretty little cove — the waters literally crammed with 
fish; the air alive with pelicans, penguins, seagulls, 
and other piscatorial birds, that seem to havo all the 
game to themselves. Not a vestige of vegetation, 
save two stunted palm-trees in the upper street, and 
a few flowers in the hotel verandah. Smooth sand 

' There is no mention of these places by Ciexa do Loon, as ho 
jumps from Huamus, or La Barranca, by saying, "One Jay's 
journey further on liriiwsi its to tin: vallry of Jluai'a, whence ve 
pass to that of Lima." Op. cit. p. 248. 
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is in tho bay, and a capitally-arranged bathing- 
house down at the end of the strand, which at 
this point is overtopped by a hillock of from 
seven to eight hundred feet in height, and de- 
clining gradually in its altitude, as it stretches 
out about a mile to the corner of the harbour's 
mouth. At this point excellent sport is to be had, 
aa there arc generally several seals and sea-lions 
basking on the rocks. 

Turning my back to tho hotel, and riding to 
the distanco of half a mile (to begin with)— then 
going on two 01 three niilos fai'tlier, and — finally 
making a circuit of six to eight miles, my journey is 
all through burial-ground. Skulls, legs, arms, and 
the whole anatomy of the human body arc about. 
Legs attached to pelvis, and bent up, still with 
mummified skin on them ; arms in tho same state ; 
relics of plaited straw, forming coffin -swathes ; 
pieces of net, of cloth, of cotton-flock, and many 
other such accompaniments of tho funeral aecos- 
, sories. Some water-crofts, of a very superior 
quabty, have been obtained out of the graves 
at Ancon. Of those there are three different 
forms, in places separated at short distance from 
each other, but each style having its defined 
j outline of locale. As to the shape o£ the graves, 
jthere are some of inverted cylinder form, like 
that of a limekiln, the insides of which are lined 
with masonry work. In those the body is placed 
in the upright position. Thero is also the ordinary 
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longitudinal grave, in which the corpse is put 
right in contact with the earth. Likewise the 
grave cut square to a depth of sis to eight feet, 
at the top of which, or within one to two feet of 
the ground, is a roofing or covering over of mat- 
work, placed on wooden rafters. In one of these 
last -mentioned I saw three bodies, nil wrapped up 
together, being man, woman, and child. In this 
ease the faces were swathed with llama wool 
instead of cotton, as is usually seen in ordinary 
ones. Here too I turned out relies of fishing- 
nets, with some needles for manufacturing theiu, 
— varieties of cloth, — tapostry, and work-bugs 
resembling ladies' reticules. 




Not a vestige of vegetation being about, nor sign 
of relic of the terraces mentioned by Prescott, the 
first difficult problem to be solved is- — whence came 
these hundreds, and thousands of people, who are 
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buried in Ancon, or how did they make outa living 
whilst on the earth ? I sent a collodion of skulls, 
with their accessories of cloth, fishing-nets, and so 
forth, from Aticon to the Anthropological Institute 
of London ; and in less than two days hctween 
this and Pasamayo, only fourteen miles farther 
down the sea-shore, I had gathered 384 skulls, 
with specimens of pottery, for Professor Agassiz, 
which he took away in the United Stwtes exploring- 
ship "Hassler," brought by him down from 
Callao fur the purpOSO. 1 

The railway from Ancon to Chancay— all of this 
Huacho line that ia yet accomplished— is certainly 
not very much to be commended to nervous 
people. Its track is on the side of a soft-sand hill 
—sand of tin; same quality and of a like material 
as the Me'danos heaps bordering the Arequipa 
track,' and therefore having no cohesive nature. 
Thus it is as far as the extensive burial-ground of 
Pasamayo — a place which lias nothing to mark it as 
a necropolis, save the hundreds and thousands of 
skulls that havo been turned up by the seekers after 
gold, and silver. The burial-ground here has more 
thanhalf a mileof rail way cutting passing throughit. 
It extends up the face of the hill from the sea-shore 
to the height of about 800 feet, and, being from 
half to three-quarters of a mile in breadth, some 
idea may be formed of its extent. "With the aid of 
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a few assistants I got several skulls from it, toge- 
ther with some specimens of a not very superior 
stylo of crockery- ware, in the shape of saucers. 
Amongst the peculiarities of theso skulls were 
several with sutures in tlie frontal bones, like those 



which I afterwards procured at Pacha-Camac. In 
order to be sure that these were not remains 
of people killed in battle, or by any accidental 
casualty, I organized some extensive diggings, 
from which were taken out skeletons, accompanied 
with cloth and crockery- ware, ranch of the latter 
crumbling into dust the moment it was exposed to 
the external air. Another resemblance to those 
found at Pacha-Camac consisted in the small 
pieces of copper between the teeth, as if for the 
Charon obolus, and one or two had plates of copper 



1 must confess myself puzzled more 
and more to guess whence 
these people were brought 
to he buried, and by what 
means, for, previous to the 
railway on this line, there 
was only a bridle pathway to 
and from Lima. 

From the graveyard to the 
station of Pasamayo wo have 
about a mile. Here thoro is 
a small valley, in which is 
a sugar-cane establishment, 
\ and through this runs the 

river of Pasamayo, generally 
L a small stream — but, coming 

|fl 1 as it does from the Cordil- 
leras, a rushing, roaring 
I torrent when the wet season 

I] is in. There is an excellent 

trestle -bridge for tho line 
across Pasamayo river, and 
five miles farther on, having 
gone through many ruins of 
old walls, — of bones lying 
about — and of a multitude of 
archaeological relies, enough 
to occupy the most indus- 
trious of students for some 
months, we arrive atCliancay. 
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I stayed for several days in this little village 
occupying tli o pretty house of ScnorGrana; and 
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from my note-book I take the following ex- 
tract : — 

Noci'tiilii'r 1*1, 1 872. — Wandering through the 
streets of Chanoay, — wading amongst the heavy 
sand of the principal square, or Plaza do Armas, is 
very fiitiguing work in the relaxing atmosphere 
down here. Although it is not yet one o'clock, 
the Matria, or parish chapel, is locked ; for, 
strange to say, every place of worship in Peru is 
hermetically sealed to the outer world after mid- 
day. As I walk along, I cannot help being struck 
with the intense expression of indolence in the 
faces of the people, and the palpable signs of 
irreparable decay in the buildings. Perhaps they 
are cause and effect. Whether it is at shop doors, 
plying the needle at a tailor's, or the awl at 
a shoemaker's, they are all doing it with an air of 
lassitude, that signifies how little they care about 
this world or the next. The condition of the town, 
as regards heaps of'pirbuge king about , unfinished 
houses that seem to have been started into building 
half a century ago, with the unwashed faces every- 
where, prove ono part of the last-named proposition. 
The dilapidated condition of the chapels, of which 
there aro three, with the number of bats and tho 
mouldy smells ins.ide, prove the second— for I 
managed, by hunting out the sacristans, to get 
into each. 

Attached to tho chapel of San Francisco, with 
its tower of a few rotten branches and hits of mud, 
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that never could havo had strength to support tho 
smallest bell, is a hospital — the very atmosphere, 
(if 1 may call it so,) inside of which is enough to 
qualify a man to be a patient for such an institu- 
tion anywhere in the world. The portions allotted 
to male and female patients are divided by high 
walls; but as there is nothing in it now but dirt, and 
decay, wo have to be satisfied with speculating as 
to what the town, the chapels, and the hospital 
might havo been in times gone by. For wo can get 
no data about them from any person. There is 
a market-place by which we pass, but the only 
tenants ofitattwo p.m., are a few turkey-buzzards, 
employed in their daily occupation of clearing 
decks. Closo by is an immense large door at 
each side of a corner, by winch entruttco is to be 
had into a general store, and this door is about 
the size of the main passage to tho General Post 
Office at St. Martin's-le-Grand, in London. 

Here, as elsewhere, I havo been presented 
with earthenware, so old — so very old, tho donors 
say — in fact, as old as tho conquest ! In every 
town of Peru that I have visited I have rarely 
found the owners of prehistoric crock cry- ware to 
be able to comprehend, that it could date farther 
back than the time of the Inca's subjugation. 

The limit of Peruvian antiquity to the period 
of Pizarro's invasion is followed by Stevenson 1 
also, where he says he has drunk, at Patavilca atid 
1 Op. cit., vol. i. p. 373. 
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Cajamarca, chicha tliat had been found " interred 
in jars iu the huaca3, or burying-placcs, where it 
must have remained upwards of tliroe centuries." 
Again 6 :—" Owing to the nitrous quality of the 
sand, and to its almost |>ei'f«.'t dryness, the bodies 
are quite entire, and not the least defaced, although 
many of them have heen buried at least three 
centuries." 

Probably five to six times three centuries mul- 
tiplied would bo nearer the mark in " many of 
them." The limit of three centuries may imply 
that all these things were dono by some spiritual 
inspiration, just hi- lore Hie Spaniards came, that they 
might fall into the hands of their conquerors. I 
showed some of the proceeds of my exeavations to 
Professor Agassiz,andhc assured me of the impossi- 
bility of calculating, without better data than we 
have as yet, whether they were aged more thousands 
of years, than the owners credit them for centuries. 

Crossing the brow of the first hill, entering 
Chancay town, and stretching towards the sea, 
I see the remains of a two-yards-thick wall, con- 
structed of adobones. On the faco of this bill, 
pointing to the line of railway from Ancon, are two 
stone ditches, perfectly parallel and symmetrical, 
about 100 yards apart, and running from bottom to 
top to a height, of about :!00 yards. Between these 
are other lines of stones displaced— perhaps tho 
ruins of some of the old terraces. All about this 
" Op. dt., voL i. p. 415. 
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place, at the base of the hill looking towards 
Chancay, as well as on the side in front of the sea, 
is full of graves ; — some built up with stone walla, 
through which the railway cutting has gone; — 
others lined inside with mud-bricks of no formation 
more than that of a heap of clay and water moulded 
up in the hands and (as shapeless as an African 
yam) allowed to dry in the sun. Large quantities 
of broken crockery- ware, some of which was of 
excellent material, and beautiful design, lay scat- 
tered about. 

Over the hills of Chancay we find a largo 
quantity of small stones— such as might have made 
terraces or walls — of a different geological forma- 
tion from the rock here, and therefore proving 
that they have been transported. These are 
covered over with lichen. On to the sand of the 
bay of Chancay fall several small streams of the 
purest water, coming out of the bank at a height 
of eighteen to twenty feet. 7 cannot doubt that 
this is infiltrated from the interior Cordilloras. 

A few days previous to my coming down I 
received a letter from my friend, the Rev. Kenelm 
Vaughan, whom I had recommended to try the air 
of Chancay, as I had heard it highly spoken of in 
reference to such a delicate pulmonary condition 
as he was lahouring under. Dated 30th of October, 
he writes : — "lam come to the conclusion that 
Chancay is a great city of the dead, or lias been 
an immense ossuary of Peru ; for, go where you 

vol. ii. n 
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will, on mountain- top, on level plain, or by the sea- 
side, you meet at every turn skulls and bones of 
all descriptions. Never was I in such a sepulchral 
spot in niy life. Were it not for one thing-, 
which is all to me (the blessed sacrament of which 
I am guardian here), I should soon bo in my 
dying agonies, and my bones perhaps come to bo 
knocking about like that poor Chinaman who was 
inhumed by the seaside a few nights ago." 

During one day of my stoppage, I rode over 
a few leagues to a hacienda, formerly owned 
by the late President Balta, and now tenanted by 
his son Don llicardo. Rearing of pigs seemed to be 
the chief feature of the farm. A few leagues farther 
on, and in valleys apparently shut in from commu- 
nication with the world, are stone walls, adobe 
ruins, excavations, with skulls and all kinds of 
bones lying about. 

Somo of those people who attribute the first 
colonizing of Peru to Chinese, try to make out 
that Aucon is derived from Hong-Kong, and 
Chancay from Shanghae. I do not intend to 
argue on this subjeet. 

The road hence to Huacho, although only six- 
teen leagues farther north, according to Paz 
Soldan, must be very difficult of accomplishment. 
So as the railroad goes no farther than Chancay, 
I deem it better to return via Lima to Callao, and 
take one of the excellent steamers of the Pacific 
Company for our trip farther north. I do this on 
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board the steamship "Quito," with the most 
gonial of Comtiiimilers, Captain Bird. 

By referring to Dr. Tschudi's book, 7 I find that 
lie visited Huacho during his residence at Lima in 
the year 18-11. His chief occupation there, during 
a six weeks' residence, was to augment his ich- 
thyologica! collection, and to mako himself " u-cll 
acquainted with the environs of Huacho." From 
several hundred specimens of fish he made a fine 
collection, of about a hundred and twenty different 
species. These were put into a cask with brandy, 
which was allowed to evaporate in tho sun's heat 
on the mole at Callao. A second collection shared 
no better fate, for on arrival in Europe it proved 
utterly useless.' 

"Huacho," the Doctor tells us, "is a large 
villago, which, since thcWar of Independence, has 
received the title of city. It has more than 5000 
inhabitants, of whom four-fifths are Indians, and 
the rest Mestizos. Very few whites have settled 
here. Among them I met an old lame Spaniard, 
Don Simon, who, at the beginning of the present 
century, accompanied the colebrated Alexander 
Von Humboldt to the beds of salt, situated a few 
miles to the south. In relating, with enthusiastic 

' "Travels in Porn during the yaars 1838—18+2, on Uie 
Const, in the Sierras, &c." ity Dr. J. T. Von Tschudi. Translated 
from Uie German by Tlioninaina lions. London : David liugio, 
Fleot Street, 18-17. 

■ Op. eit. p. 211. 
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pleasure, his recollections of the youthful and 
indefatigable traveller, he told mo that some 
years ago he had read the book which Hum- 
boldt wrote on America, and lie added, with 
great simplicity: 'J'tiro Senar, ahi hi perdulo log 

The rest of the Doctor's observations about 
this place refer to the Cholos' mode of bringing 
poultry to Lima— of the women plaiting straw 
hats and mats, which are also sold in Lima— of a 
Padre that bad such a love for his hounds, that 
separation from them was his great grief when he 
was dying, and he called to his negro servant for 
a pair of buckskin hunting gloves, and desired 
to have them drawn on. Furtlier, bo tells us of 
the immorality of the clergymen here— and of the 
filth of the native burying-ground. At the end of 
his six weeks, lie ascertains that " the environs of 
Huacho abound in fine fruit gardens and pro- 
ductive Indian farms." But not a word about 
its antiquities. Perhaps this should not bo won- 
dered at when we find, as may be seen hereafter, 
(hat his descriptions of many other places aro 
nearly, word for word, from Garcihisso de la Vega, 
and the various romancers. 

From Calhio to Huacho by sea is only sixty-five 
miles. Viewed from the harbour— for I had not 

' Literally— " But there, sir, I Inst the etimips." Meaning 
that he did nut understand it. The Spanish phrase, " Purior 
I'js ostrilKis," signilh* to art fonfiiM.il or diibiuTTOatii. 
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time to go ou shore, as the steamer stops ouly ii 
abort tirao hero to land passengers and mails — 
the town, appears, almost a mile off, to the left of 
the landing-place. Little of it can be seen except 
of a group of houses, having the steeples of three 
or four chapels sticking up — one of them with a 
dome nearly as large as St. Paul's in London. 
Around the landing-place is a -considerable fringe 
of green vegetation— evidencing cultivation. A 
small mole here begins at the first cutting of the 
Sayan railway. Another railway is about to start 
from this to the salt-mines, sixteen miles distant. 
Senor Paz Soldan tells us Little more about 
Huacho than that there is " a huaca, or burial- 
ground, near to this town, and about which the 
peoplo relate a thousand fables." 

What a pity that some of these fables have not 
been investigated, to test their foundation of truth, 
or prove their falsehood I 
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Tram Hnncho northwards. — In tins Pacific Company's steamers. 
—Cholo clement on lliu ducks.— Met with en shero equally 
ilisiyrefaljli-. — 1>r, Twhudi's visit tu Hnncho.- Spending sis 
weeks in col lectin;.' li-h. — ExlriinrdiiiiLry ;irt-work from 
IIuoclio. — Oral tradition of first Incn. — The town of Humira.— 
Uiliinniiind Piis.meivu river.-;. — haryr mi muds Let ween llimeho 
and Su[ii5. — Atahuanoni and the [lixigle nioimtains. — Para- 
munca and Fat a v ilea.- ( ''inmieiieeiiienl "( (lie L'liimuo tern- 

Tnnlnti! i iuhI Cnmiuc. — Cen.j iU> hi Hurra (h:ui(,'man's mel;). 
— Guarmey (or Hunllrni).— Cant. Bird's clerks of the weather 
at Cnllejones.— The Bay of Casma.— Sumanco anil its interior 
valley. — Mr. MwayiiuVs liaeiciula up here. — The river J-epeNii. 

Tun coast voyage from Callao up to Huaeho lias 
tho same monotonous feature as lower down — 
dark brown rook, occasionally set off by patches of 
white, that may bo guano, soda, or possibly lime- 
stone. Now and then a little patch of green ; but 
this is most perceptible as a kind of fringe near 
the burial-ground of Pasamayo, and there little 
farther than tho extent which is marked by the 
necropolis boundaries. 

Going north or south from Callao, on board any 
of tho Pacific Company's commodious steamers, I 
must confess that tho Cholo clement, invariably on 
decks, is not one of the most agreeable aceompani- 
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monts. Here, this morning (the 20th of November, 
1872), going along from myroom to the Captain's, 
and bo late as nine a.m., I have to pick my steps 
daintily, amongst many who are still bundled up in 
their coverlets on deck. Much care is needed, as the 
ship is rolling, not to come in contact with any of 
the chamber commodities which each family has 
with them, and, above all, to look sharp about the 
same state of affairs that Dickens describes of the 
Mississippi steamers, namely, " the deck paved with 
oysters." This last- mentioned custom is one of 
the most disagreeable accompaniments of Cholo 
society whorever you meet it. For it is not only 
confined to the decks, but penetrates to the cabin, 
and is remorselessly carried on during meal-times. 
In railway carriages, or in tho chapels, you cannot 
escape it. It follows you not only in the streets, 
squares, and at the theatres, but sometimes in- 
trudes into the drawing-rooms of the best society. 
At a hotel it is completely tyrannical, because there 
every one is supposed to have liberty to do as he 
pleases. Therefore it is not an unusual thing to 
see on the walls of the bedroom in the hotel 
where you sleep, sure evidence of the Cholo's 
previous occupation of your quarters. It is, in 
fact, simply disgusting. 

I cannot feel at all satisfied at Dr. Tschudi's 
leaving Huacho, after his six weeks' residence, 
without being able to tell us something more of it 
than of his ielitlivoh^'ical eullections — of its fruit- 
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gardens, — and of its productive Indian farms. That 
Huacho has still materials for f urtlier explorations 
■ — like nearly every inch of Peruvian territory on the 
sea-coast — is evident from the feather state-dress 
which was lent to me by Dr. EUimondi of Lima, to 
illustrate the antiquities of Peru. It was taken 
out of a burial mound here. The art that has 
been used in the manufacture of this is wonderful. 
The lappets hanging down from each shoulder, as 
well as the circle which embraces the forehead, arc 
of one piece of fabric continuous with the broad 
flap that falls down the back. On this last-named 
is designed the figure of what is supposed to 
represent a fish, or reptile — the two eyes of which 
aro made of red feathers — all the remaining part 
of the plumage being black, or white. But the 
most wonderful part of this work is, that the small 
feathers are so grafted, as it were, on a ground of 
cotton cloth, that the greatest force of my fingers 
could not pull one of them out. 

The Pokujna, or gaiter, which was intermingled 
with bright red and yellow colours, is turned up- 
side down in the photograph. This is a cloth of 
nearly half an inch in thickness, and such as is 
worn to-day by the Indians who cross the Cordil- 
leras. All of these were found in the same grave 
at Huacho. 

It was at Huacho, Stevenson tells us,' he hoard 
for the first time " the oral tradition " of the first 
' Op. cit. voL l. p. 395. 
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Inca, Manco Capac, — about a white man found on 
the coast by a Cacique, or bead of a tribe, named. 
Cocapac— as of this white man answering tho 
question put to him by signs of " who are 




yon ?" and bis reply that he was an Englishman. 
This sou of Albion, taken to Cocapac's house, fell 
in love with his daughter, and married her, we may 
suppose. At all events, " the stranger lived witb 
him (Cocapnc) till the daughter of the cacique 
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(the same Cocapac) boro him a son and a daughter, 
and then died." 

To make the story short, Cocapac, who seems 
to have been considerably in advance of the 
age in which he lived, brought the boy, whom lie 
had called Ingaffinan Cocapac — and how natural to 
the trusting mind seems the abbreviation to the 
pefc name of Manco Capac ?— together with the girl, 
Mama Oclee, across the Andes to Cuzco, a trifle 
of six hundred miles or so. Here a large tribe of 
Indians resided, whom Cocapac tried to persuade 
that their god, the Sun, bad sent them two of his 
children to make them happy and to govern them. 
But the two new comers wero not at once brought 
on the scene. They were crammed to play their . 
part. The Indians had to go for them under the 
pilotage of Cocapac to a certain mountain, where 
they would be found at sunrise, with their hair 
like the rays of the Sun, and their faces of the 
colour of that orb. Yet the Indians, thinking 
probably that Cocnpac was like the lady of 
Gengulphus' "coming it rather too strong," 
arrived at the conclusion that the pair wero a 
wizard and a witch, and sent them down to Rimac 
Malca, the plain on which Lima stands. Whence 
it may be seen how easy travelling over the Andes 
was in those days, evon before the Incas had 
made their great highways, or Mr. Meiggs had 
commenced his railroads. The old man, however, 
1 Vide " Ingoldaby legends." 
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followed them, though probably not on a velocipede 
— for the distance is about 200 leagues from Cuzeo 
to the Lima valley, and over Andes covered with 
perpetual snow, some of it being from 15,000 to 
1<>,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

He nest took tliem to L;ike Titicaea, to do which 
he had to rccrosa the Andes again — over the like 
high mountains, and to a greater distance than 
Cuzco. Here Cocapac came to another tribe of 
Indians, on whom ho tried the same game as at 
Ouzoo. These were more amenable ; for when they 
went to the lake, as they were told to do, at sun- 
rise, they found the Yiracochas (which I suppose 
was the fancy namo for the brother and sister), and 
they immediately declared them to be children of 
their god, and their supremo governors. Thon 
continuing the play — I don't know well whether 
to cull it a farce or a pantomime — Cocapac told the 
people that the Viracocha Ingasman, Cocapac 
(which possibly may bo translated as Cock-of-the 
walk Englishman), had determined to search for 
tlio placo where ho was to reside. He requested 
they would take their arms and follow him, saying 
that, wherever he struck his golden rod, or sceptre 
into the ground, that was the spot where he chose 
to remain. The young man and woman directed 
their course to the plain of Cuzco, where, having 
arrived, the golden staff went into the earth. 
The first Indians, previously incredulous, surprised 
by the reappearance of the Viracochas, and ovor- 
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awed by Uie numbers that accompanied them, 
acknowledged them as their Lord, and the children 
of their God. "Thus, say the Indians," — Mr. 
Stevenson concludes with the same gravity as he 
narrates the whole story, — " was the-powor of the 
Incas established, and many of them have said that, 
as I was an Englishman, I was of their family." 
No doubt. Yet perhaps they might have added 
aside, — " but belonging fo the Marines ' " 

From what I have seen of the Indians along 
the coast of Peru, I believe this oral tradition at 
Huacho was no more than a crambo rejietila of 
the same fable put forward by Montosinos, Sar- 
micnto', 3 Garcihisso de la Vega, and a host of other 
Spanish fabulists. 

In order to point out the discrepancies, as well 
as resemblances, between this oral tradition, 

■ It will h<; a comfort Id tln.w who ]iiiv>.' doubts about milch 
of the fabulous history of Peru, to read the. following extrnot 
from the Athtnaum ol July 6th, 187.1:— " Ssnor Gonralez de 1» 
Rosa, q learned Peruvian, who is preparing editions of dome 

Mr. Preacott supposed to be a writer, who had himself been 
long in Peru, and an cyi'-witin^ of tin- siri'iics ho described. 
Honor du hi Uosa in nlih- In jn-nvir (hat tin: ]iuuu-«Tij>t in quest ion 
is really the weouil purl of the ' t l.ii or ]Vni,' by Cieza de 
Leon (hitherto supposed to be lost) ; that Samieato was a 
buyer and President of the Council of the Indies, who was 
never in Ainorira in bis life ; and that the document is meroly 
endonod m hsving been sent to him." 
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recorded by Stevenson, of what lie heard about 
sixty years ago, and that published by Garcilasso 
de la Vega in A.n. 1 609, or more than 200 years pre- 
vious, I quote an extract from the latter, which is 
given in Rivera's work : '— " The Peruvians believed 
that the Sun, a tutelar divinity of their empire, had 
sent his own sons to reform and instruct them, of 
whom the descendants were theirlncas or emperors. 
Previous to the arrival of these children of the Sun, 
Peru, like the other territories of the New World, 
was found, according to tradition, divided into 
several nations or independent tribes, wandering 
or fixed, rude and ferocious, whose unteachable 
and warlike disposition prompted them to' battle 
continually among themselves. Ignorant of all 
industry and culture, 1 knowing no law of morality 
[which, it might have been added, they were 
subsequently taught by the Incas, who all had 
their own sisters for wives] nor any social com- 
pact, wandering through the forests [this may 
be supposed to refer to the forests on the coast 
of Peru, that, according to Kivero, " present 
trees, which almost serve as props to the vault 
of heaven"] — more resembling the brutes than 
the human race, — subjected to the inclemency 

| Op. cit p. 43. 

the tomplc of Pnchn-Camnc, the grand fortresses of Huatico, 
mill the oity of CIihti-CIieiu, und whoso works of art arc 
chronicled ill this volume. 
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of the elements and to the molestations and 
evils consequent upon this savago state, —none 
teaching them that they might better their con- 
dition. Such was their state when the merciful 
father, the Sun, placed two of his children on the 
lake of Titicaea [it may thus be seen that Gar- 
cilasso disdains to recognize the people of the 
coast having anything to do with the primary 
migration], and told them that they might go 
where they wished and wheresoever they pleased ; 
they might stop to eat and to sleep. The San 
likewise commanded them to place in the ground 
a small wedge of gold which he gave them, in- 
forming them that where that wedge would sink 
at one blow, and go into the earth, there he wished 
them to stop and make their residence and court- 
Arrived at the valley of Cuzco, after having 
vainly tried the prescribed operation through all 
the roads where they had travelled, they found 
themselves on the ridge of Huanaucauri, and 
thoro endeavoured anew to sink the wedge, which 
went in with so much facility at the first blow, 
that they saw it no more. Then said the man to 
his sister and wifo, ' In this valley our father the 
Sun commands us to stop and make it our seat 
and residence to accomplish his will. It is neces- 
sary that wo take different ways, and that each 
should attempt to draw together and attract these 
people, to indoctrinate them, and accomplish the 
good which our father the Sun commands.' 
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From the ridge of Huanaucauri the man went 
to the north, and the woman to the south, and 
harangued the multitudes, exhorting them to unite 
and to receive, as gifts from heaven, the counsels 
and instructions which they ci>iidt:sci. i nded to give 
hy order of their father tho Sun. Fascinated by 
their appearance, and confirmed by the respect 
with which these extraordinary beings inspired 
t'^rm, tin 1 wandering tribes [no doubt some of the 
savages before described] followed them to the 
valley of Cuzco, where they laid the foundation of 
a city. This region was the contral district of these 
tribes, and its name, according to Garcilasso, in the 
language of the Incas, signifies Navel. And it is 
certain, according to the traditions of the natives, 
that as the navel is the source whence the infant 
receives life and growth in the womb, the plane* 
(plain ?) of Cuzco was the nucleus of civilization, 
and the focus of light for the State, founded by 
Manco Capac and Mama Ocllo-Hnaco, as the 
celestial couple wore called." 

We are further told that Manco Capac taught 
the men agriculture, industry, and the useful arts, 
with laws, as well as political and social perfection, 
whilst Mama Oello " taught the women the art of 
spinning, weaving, and dyeing, — and at the same 
time the domestic virtues becoming grace, chastity, 
and conjugal fidelity." 

The arrival of Maneo Capac from Lake Titicaca, 
' SU in Scnor Itivero's book. 
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Garcilasso tells us, took place in a.d. 1021, or little 
more than eight hundred years ago. From tho 
few excavations I have been able to make, I am 
disposed to think that "agriculture, industry, and 
the arts," ornamental as well as useful, were 
known to the Peruvian races before that time, as 
well as that Mama Oello teaching the arts of 
"spinning, dyeing, and weaving," to the women, 
was a sort of bringing coals to Newcastle. 

(JarcilasKO de la Vega gives account of only 
fourteen Iucas between a.d. 1021, Manco Capac, 
and a.d. 1533, when Atahualpa, tho last of them, 
was murdered by order of Pizarro in the public 
square of Cajamarca. Whereas Montesinos 
records a hundred and one (101) Incas — and 
although ho begins them with Manco Capac' s 
father, ho traces the first appearance of that 
personage to an emigrant from some place 
abroad, who, after killing two of his brothers, 
proclaimed himself as a sou of tho Sun. The 
following is part of the rhapsody of Montesinos : — 
" Peru was populated five hundred years after the 
deluge. Its first, inhabitant flowed in abundantly' 
[what a pity we aro not told how they flowed, 
what they flowed upon, or wherefrom they flowed 
at all !] towards the valley of Cuzco, conducted by 
four brothers named Ayar-Hanco-Topa, Ayar- 
Caehi-Topa, Ayar-Anca-Topa, and Ayar-Ucha- 
T'opa, who were accompanied by their sisters and 
' Rivera's Work, "i>. cit p. 52. 
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wives [wife and sister being one and tbe same 
person, I hope ifc is understood], named Mama 
Cora, Hipa Huactim, Mama Huacum, and Pilca 
Tl uacuin. The eldest of the brothers mounted to the 
summit of a ridge and threw with his sling a stone 
to eacli of the four quarters of the world, thus 
taking possession of the soil for himself and Ins 
family. He af'tenvurda gave a name to each one 
of the quarters which bo had reached with his 
sling, calling that beyond the south Colla, beyond 
tbe north Tahua, beyond the east Antituyu, 
beyond the west Contisuyu, and for that reasou 
the Indians called their kings Tahuantin Siiyu 
Capac, i. e. lord of the four quarters of the 
globe. The youngest of tbe brothers, who, ac- 
cording to tradition, was at tho same time the 
most skilful and hardy, wishing to enjoy alone 
the plentitudo of power, rid himself of two of 
his brothers by enclosing one of them in a cave, 
and throwing the other into a deep hole, and 
then caused the third to fly to a distant province. 
Tho fratricide consoled bis sisters [they must have 
beenveryammblo, those ladies, as well as susceptible 
of consolation, to have taken to it under the circum- 
stances] and told them that tbey must consider 
him as tho only child or son of tho Sun, and obey 
him as such. Ho commanded his kinsmen to level 
the ground and make houses of stone. Such was 
the origin of the city of Cuzco. 8 The neighbouring 

■ Montodnos supposes that the name of Cuzco ia derived 
VOL. II. I 
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nations followed tlio example of the vassals or sub- 
jects of Ayar-Ucha-Topa, and founded populations 
in the vicinity of this city. For sixty years did 
this first king govern (whom Indian traditions also 
called Puhua Manco), leaving the throne to his 
eldest son, Manco Capac, the fruit of his union with 
his sister, Mama Cora." 

Upon this I have only to observe, that Mon- 
tesinos must have spent his fifteen years rather 
unprofitably in Peru not to be able to get up a 
better thing . than such a clumsy story. He 
" studied antiquities with so much zeal," says 
Rivero, " that none equalled him in archaeological 
knowledge." If his account of the foundation of 
the Inca empire bo a specimen of his research, I 
for one should be much inclinod to set him down 
as a concocter of myths. In spite of a somewliat 
similar opinion given by Rivero, although not so 
emphatic, the latter says that "the relations of 
Montesinos in a later period of Peruvian history 
present a degree of authenticity superior to that of 
Garcilasso do la Vega," — from which I coine to the 
conclusion that scarcely a single word said by 
either of them is to be believed. 

The account given by Pedro de Cieza do Leon of 
the first origin of thclncas is simply that whilst the 
Devil was playing his pranks " with the people in 

from Cosca, uii Indian word which si^nilk-n " ( u level," or from 
these Wye of earth, called Coscoa, which weiu found in tho 
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the provinces of the Collas, and in the valleys of 
the Yuncfis," two brothers roao up [he does not say 
whether from the lake, the provinces, or the 
valleys], the name of one of whom was "Manco 
Coapac." 9 The marvels and fables repeated by 
the Indiana about these men were to have been 
published by Cieza do Leon. But the second, 
third, and fourth parts of his work, have not coino 
to light — ^the third and fourth being in MSS. in 
the library at Madrid — and the second mislaid. 10 

Yet, devoid of its mythical tomfoolery, the 
tradition of Stevenson, about somo white man 
wanderer having settled in Peru, is worthy of 
being discussed. Particularly when wo find that a 
somewhat similar legend exists about white men 
in Brazil, 1 before its discovery by the Portuguese. 
Another white man, " a boarded white man, 5 has 
been accredited by -the Mexicans as a legislator 
called QuatKalcoati, tlio high-priest bf Cholula, 
chief of a religions sect, as well as legislator. He 
preached peace to men and prohibited all sacrifices 
to the Deity, excepting the firstfruits. These three 
white men, together with another — bearded like- 
wise, — and having a triplicate of aliases, Bochica, 
Nemquetheba, or Subc, recognized as a legislator 
by the Muysca Indians of the plains of Cundina- 

' Ciraa dt Leon's Op. cit. p. 13C. 

10 This is till) lunik ncnitiinm-h- .itli-itiutt.l in Hiirmleulo. Luuk 
buck to notu at page 108. 

1 Stevenson's Op. cit. vol. i. p. 307. 
* Stephenson's Op. cit. p. 65. 

i 2 
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marca, should not be passed over in the still 
unsettled question as to the origin of the early 
Peruvian race. It seems to me outside the point, 
the argument of Stevenson (hat the Inca laws 
did not " bear any resemblance to those of any 
of the northern governments, except setting aside 
lineal descent, the papal, where the spiritual au- 
thority is exercised by the King (query Pope. ?) of 
Rome." 3 Because, in the times when such inci- 
dents maybe supposed to have taken place, it was 
not at all probable that such adventurers, as those 
spoken of, should bring with them the laws or 
religion of the countries whence they came. We 
are more likely to approach to whatever truth 
may bo in theso traditions, by comparing the arts 
and manufactures to be discovered in the burial- 
mounds, than by any reasoning of analogy in " re- 
ligion and legislature." 

A few milts from Iluacho stands the small town of 
Huaura, which is the capital of the proviuce of 
Chancay. This place has got a considerable num- 
ber of sugar-cane factories, and of course planta- 
tions in the neighbourhood to correspond. By 
the side of Huaura goes out into the sea a river of 
the same name, which has its origin so far up in 
the Andes as Cajatambo. This and the 1'asamayo 
already mentioned are the only two rivers of the 
province. The Cajatambo source of the Huaura 
I give on the authority of Mariano Felipe Paz 

■ Stevenson's Op. cit, vol. i. p. 3'J9. 
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Soldan,' whereas Dr. Tschudi says it is formed 
by the union of two rivers. The larger of the two 
rises in the Cordillera of Paria, and flows through 
the wild ravine ofChni Chiu. The smaller river, 
called the Rio Chioo do Sayan, rises from n lake 
of considerable size in the Altos de Hunquimarcu. 
Both unite below the village of Sayan. 

Tho map which accompanies this book makes 
mo incline to believe the correctness of Doctor 
Tschudi's account. For it will be seen there is a 
considerable difference in tho relative positions 
of Cajatambo and Hnaura ; — the river Barranca, 
higher up the coast, being the one that rises near 
Cajatambo. Except for geographical accuracy, it 
is not, however, of much consequence. 

Between Huacho and Supt* we pass a point 
called Atahuanqui, close to which are two enor- 
mous mounds, resembling those of the Campana, 
and San Miguel in the Huatica vafley. We are 
not near enough to make out by a glass whether 
they are burial (huacas) or fortress mounds. 

Sup6 is about 120 miles north of Callao, and is 
the northern boundary of the jurisdiction of that 
port. It is a very quiet spot as regards the 
condition of the sea, and therefore easy for landing. 
The chief exports hence are cotton, wool, and occa- 
sionally a little silver ore. From Lima, through 
Cliancay and Huacho as far as this, a general 
feature of the farm places is the feeding of pigs. 
* "Geography of Peril," p. 321. 
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Before coming to Supu we pass by Hie island 
of San Martin, parallel and interior to which wo 
got glimpses of the Beaglo mountains, marked on 
the chart as 4000 feet high. In the neighbour- 
hood of Supe" are many mounds, of which nothing 
is known; and on the top of a small hill you can 
seo the remnants of an old city. Ask a Peruvian 
about them, and he will toll you they are of the 
Inca period. Whereas the fact is they are of a 
prehistoric people, of whom all other possible 
traces were swept away by the Incas, except the 
grand old ruins that thoy could not destroy. 

About two miles and a half beyond Supe-wo 
pass Barranca, where we see some bathing-boxes 
on tho shore. This is the bathing-place for 
Patavilca, Paramunca, and Barrancas, all of 
which are most, interesting for exploration. Here, 
according to Garcilasso de la Vega, wo are 
coming on the territory of tho great Chimoo, 
who offered more resistance to tho Incas than 
any other of the coast rulers. 8 Closo to where 

from the bank into the sea— a very rare sight 
along tho Peruvian coast. Up to this the last- 
named has the same forbidding aspect which it 

1 Yet Salcamnyhoa mjs, " The Inea Pfichneiiti marcher! to 
tho eountij' of tin' (.'tiimoo, whern wis Cliimii ( 'apac, tin' chief 
of the Yiiiicfis, n-hn submittal, ami did ull tlmt ir.i* required of 
him." Rites nnil Lamj of tho Incas, translated bj Clements J!. 
Markham, C.B. Pago 94. 
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presents all along — cindery -looking islets, stretches 
of aand — now and then a patch of verdure, which 
one cannot help pitying, in its sickly appearance, 
knowing, as we do, that it never receives a drop 
of rain— ranges of mountains at different heights, 
— with intervening gaps, and conical tops. Behind 
these is a dense cloud, through which we occasio- 
nally get a view of an Andiuo peak,— at once assert- 
ing its supremacy. Still, with the " one step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous," the Cholos on 
board paying their devotions to the deck, or to 
the oilcloth on the cabin -floor. 

Four leagues to the north of Rupe wo pass what 
is styled the hacienda of Paramnnca— a large 
sugar-cane establishment. This, no doubt, derives 
its name from Paramanea, or Paramunca, the place 
reputed by Garcilasso de la Vega, and believed in by 
Mr. Markhain.Dr. Tschudi, and all previous writers 
about Peru, as the locale where the Incas erected 
a fortress to celebrate the conquest of the Ohimoo 
monarch, and the subjugation of his territories. 
In Dr. Tschudi's work 1 is a note, which contra- 

' " According to some, undent authors, Pnmmanca was built 
by King Chiniu (this ought to oe the king of Chimoo, as his 
territory woe colled, tho last great monnrch being Chucha 
Machoon as a frontier fortress against the neighbouring 
nations." The Doctor adds, "There is some foundation for 
this view of tho subject, as Chima Caucha (Chueha Machoon), 
long before lie u-:ui attacked by Capac Yupanqui, carried on war 
most fiercely with Cuys Maneo, King of Pacba-Ciimae, and 
Chuijitiz MiiiH-.i, Kiiii; r>(' iiimul i miliar: (!):<■. pn-.-cnt I.imahuann.)" 
Op. cit. p. 219. 
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diets this idea, and seems to mo the proper view of 
the case. For an English gentleman who was on 
board, and who resides at Paramunca hacienda, 
told mo ho saw no difference from each other, in 
any of the buildings hero, as regards their seeming 
antiquity, appearance, and stylo of structure. 
" They are," he added, " exactly like the mounds in 
the Huatica valley." Of these I had shown him 
the sketches. 

The dispute between Dr. TTnanue and Dr. 
Tschudi as to this fortress being built to com- 
memorate the poaco between the Inca, and the 
conquered, is scarcely worth discussing. The 
Spaniards, at all events, by giving the neigh- 
bourhood the title of Barranca, or tho bank- 
by which name we are also directed to it in Gar- 
cilasso de la Vega — have managed to confound 
tho whole of tho surroundings. Thorc is a small 
river of Patavilca running into the sea near the 
hacienda. The fortress is built on an isolated small 
hill, to which some writers havo given tho title of 
" Cerro delallorca," or Gallows Hill. Because here, 
they say, was kept a prison by somebody at some 
time or another. The mode of punishment, for 
capital offences, was by flinging the condemned from 
the top, about 300 feet high, and with a precipitous 
face to the sea, down on some sharp rocks that are 
underneath. If this bo correct, it must destroy 
any claim made for the Incas as to their having 
had it in their programme. For they surely came 
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to proach " benevolence and suavity," according to 
their historians. Tho word Parainanca, Tachndi 
tells us, means in tho Quichua, "rain-pot"' — a 
title difficult to understand in a part of tho coast, 
where rain is not known, except a few times during 
a contury. 

It is but fair to add that Senor Don Mariano 
Felipe Paz Soldan, in his " Geography of Tern," ' 
speaks of these ruins as entirely belonging to tho 
Chimoo period. He mentions tho fortress, which 
is quadrangular,— its walls of largo adobe (tapia), 
and measuring 300 yards in length by 200 in 
breadth. Within it aro other squares, with bas- 
tions and passages of narrow ways — in fact, the 
same style of building as wo saw at Huatica 
valley, and as wo shall see in a few days at Chan- 
Chan, near Tnijillo. These stone circles that we 
observe on the sharp rock, he speaks of as tho 
prisons of tho Chimoo king, from which criminals 
wero thrown. 

Of tho fortress here, Stevenson remarks :* — 
" About five miles from Patavilca,and ahundredand 
twenty from Lima, is a place called Paramonga, or 
the Fortaleza [the latter being no doubt tho 
Spanish title for it]. The ruins of a fortified 
palace of very great extent are here visible ; the 
walls are of tempered clay, about six feet thick. 

' P«m (min), manca (pot). 

' Op. cit. p. 233. 

' Op. cit. vol. ii. p. 22. 
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Tho principal building stood on an eminence, but 
the walls were continued to the foot of it like 
regular circumvallations ; the ascent winded round 
tho hill like a labyrinth, having many angles, 
which probably served as outworks to defend tho 
place. It is supposed to havo belonged to the 
Chimu, or King of Mansichi, and was a frontier 
palace during the timo of the Incas [or more pro- 
bably during the period of the Inca invasion]. 
The oral traditions of the Indians say that at 
this place tho Chimu did homage to Pachacntcc, 
the tenth Inca." 

Oral tradition is therefore antagonistic to 
Garcilasso do la Vega's history, which tells us 
that Tachacntec (who -was tho ninth, and not 
the tenth, Inea) never came here at all; for the 
war against tho Chimoo people was carried on 
by his son, Yunpanqui, who was tho tenth Inca. 
In this neighbourhood much treasure has been 
also excavated — all of which must have been 
concealed by the prehistoric Indians, as we have 
no evidence of tho Incas having ever occupied 
this part of Peru after they subdued it. 

From Supfi to the next stop ping -place we havo 
a trip of fifty-four miles. This is what wo find on 
Fitzroy's Admiralty Chart marked down as 
" Guarmey," — on the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company's list " Huarmoy," and which is spoken 
of by Garcilasso de la Vega (as repeated by Mr. 
Markbam) as "Huallmi." 
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There is a very excellent bay here, and the ruins 
of an old fort on a mound in front of where our 
steamer is anchored ; but no other sign of human 
habitation. In the harbour is ono small rocky 
islet. On our way up to this from Supe, wo 
passed a place, thirty miles to the south, called 
Callejones (the blind alleys)— though whence the 
derivation of the word I am at a loss to conjecture, — 
and in which Captain Bird tells me ho is novor at 
a loss for a mark to tell him his exact position, bo 
it clear or cloudy. For always in the same spot, 
between his steamer and the shore, there isa flock 
of birds on the water. This has been his expe- 

fYom Suarmey a captain of the port comes off, 
although it is difficult to guess what are the 
precise duties of such an official in the place. 
There are some few huts up in one comer of the 
harbour, seeming at first sight as if they had 
been chiselled out of the adjoining rock, from their 
similarity of colour. The chief produce henco 
is maize and a small quantity of potatoes. But 
the wonder to any one, who goes no nearer than 
the deck of the steamer, is where they grow the 
maize and potatoes in question ; as not a vestige 
of verdure is visible anywhere. I am told, that 
behind the hills is a real town of Guarmey, or 
Huallmi, with a population of about a thousand 
inhabitants; and thereabouts possibly may be 
found the agricultural districts. 
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Fifty-four miles farther north, we find ourselves 
in tlie Bay of Casma, protected by very high pre- 
cipitous rocks on the south side ; and having a 
rough beach, with an angry sea to the north. 
The town here Is built in the south-eastern corner 
of the bay. It owns an iron mole of considerable 
length, which has for some years past been ren- 
dered perfectly useless and unapproachable, from 
the silting up of sand at the mouth of the river 
by which it stands, and whereby boats cannot of 
course approach. The town, which is behind the 
mole, has a large church with a huge dome on it. 
This is at present the native outlet from the city 
of Huaraz, to which latter Mr. Henry Meiggs has 
a railway in progress from the Bay of Chimbote 
farther on. 

Sumsnco Bay, twenty-two miles north of Casma, 
presents the same desolate appearance of every 
place on this coast. It is, however, a very ex- 
tensive harbour, the chief signs of life— besides 
the boisterous crying out of some boatmen that 
arc coming to the steamer for cargo — being of a 
few pelicans, and penguins that are about. At 
the southern corner is a small excuse for a 
village, in which there is an exceedingly 'com- 
fortable-looking house belonging to Mr. Henry 
Swayne, of Lima, who has a large sugar planta- 
tion some eight or ten leagues to the interior. 
Behind this house is visible the green of the 
Sumaneo valley, apparently stretching to the 
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southward. Into this bay falls a small river, or 
rather a rivulet, called the Nepefia. The bay 
here is from six to eight miles across ; arid to the 
north side there is only a spit of sand — a few 
miles in width — separating it from Chimbote. 
Our steamer, however, is obliged to make a small 
de'tour past some of the bald, and hump-backed 
looking islets, such as we have been passing all 
the way up to this from Callao. 

Chimbote 1 is another large hay, with a very- 




extensive sand plateau between it and the Cordil- 
leras. The appearance of the mole, with the fresh- 
1 Pnz Soldan's " Geography of Peru " does not mcution 
C;ismn, Sumanco, or Chimbote. 
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ncsa nnd comfort of all the houses occupied by the 
staff, working for the railway here, gives it quite 
au attractive inducement to go ashore. At this 
bay there are soundings of five fathoms of water 
not more thau 3 00 yards from the beach. 
Although, up to the time of occupation by the 
railway people, it was nothing but a deserted and 
barren spot, it lias now extensive slures, dwelling- 
houses, workshops, and the inevitable consequence 
— a Peruvian Custom-house. 




The firBt notion of a railway between the coast 
and Huaraz — from Saiila or Chimbotc — appears 
to have been a proposal of Mr. John Edmonson 
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in the year 1864. From this date till the final 
contract, confirmed to Mr. Henry Meiggs on the 
131st of October, 1871, there were several other 
attempts made in the same direction. The names 
of Senor Don Eugenio Iligueras, as of Senores 
Valdea, Velluuo, and Derteauo, appear amongst 
the number of thoso, whose proposals ended 
in nubibua. In like manner terminated a decree 
of the minister, Hanta Maria (during the Balta 
Presidency), to have the Lima and Huacho rail- 
road — as yet only done to Chancuy — extended 
on to Huaraz. 

It was on the report of tho engineers on this 
line, given in to Government on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, 1871, that tho contract of Mr. Meiggs was 
founded. The road is being carried on, like all the 
other works of this great contractor, with energy 
and the best of execution. 

The Cholo labouring classes here present the 
same foatures as they do all along the coast from 
Iquique to Tayta. The illustrations in this 
chapter will give an idea of their physical type. 
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Santa. — The proviatai of Atimclm or lln.i_vl.is. — liravery of tho 
people in tho valk-y of Simla at lli-.- time uf JiLi.-u invasion. — The 
Guanapc Islands and Ujtir guano. — Kvi-.Uucc uf their anti- 
quity.— Huanehoco and its dreadful roadstead.— Beflections 

on tho difficulties of communication here.— How the Lati- 
cheroa manage it.— Miaerablo viUage of Huancbaco.— Kn 
Mite to ruina of Chan-Chan— Extent of these ruins.— The 
Huaca del Toledo (IJomayorduiii).— Other burial-mounda.— 
Colonel La liosu not alilu ti> ilisli llgid.il 1 places.— Largo square 
enclosures.- — StiiiTn-wnrk. — High walk uf adobe. — Steps of 
adobe stairs up Ui the building. — Massive walls. — Burial- 
vaults, — Hum-as (l.-m ial muiiiuk) uf Vdsuiiyiigsri and Man- 
bu nil laga.— Desecration of [taring up silk and gold works of 
art. — Head of water-croft. — Fan: H-snmbliiig Sphinx of Egypt, 
— Is it Grecian, Arian, or Phicnidau 1 General iniprcssions 
of Chan-Chan. 

Twenty milca norfcli of Ohimboto, we come to Santa, 
another spacious bay, in its general features some- 
what resembling the former as well as like to Su- 
manco. The houses of Santa have quite a homely 
look about them, and the green fringe of its 
spacious valley comes down to the water's edge 
in a thick cluster. 

Santa is ono of the provinces of the department 
of what was formerly called Ancachs, but which, 
since 1839, has been entitled Huaylas, — from the 
name of a place where was fought a battle that 
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destroyed the power of General Santa Cruz.' 
■Whether it ever had another name than this I 
cannot say, for of its history I can trace no further 
back than Garcilasso de la Vega, and ho says about 
it, ! — " The inhabitants of Sancta [tho real Spanish 
' holy ' name] showed themselves more warlike 
than those of Huallmi and Parmunca, by going to 
meet the enemy [tho Inca Yupanqui] and defend 
their country. They fought with much spirit and 
strength on every time when they had opportunity 
to fight. For a con.-idcrabli.' t;::u! lliey resisted 
successfully tho efforts of their invaders. They 
gained even the respect of their enemies from their 
valour, and raised very considerably the hopes of 
their Curaca, the Grand Chimu." 

The exports hence are chiefly maize, cot- 
ton, a littlo alfalfa, and a considerable amount 
of rice. Tho town has a population of about 
fifteen hundred, and tho country all around 
is studded with ruins of burial-grounds, for- 
tresses, palaces, castles, and every kind of 
building which comes under the generic title of 
Huaca. In the bay aro two small islands — one 
of which is called the Corcobado, or crooked- 
backed — tho othor is only a triflo of something 
volcanic. 

From Santa to the Guanapo islands — one of the 
chief treasure -groups in tho matter of guano — our 

1 Soliln.ii' s '' (i.'iii.'1-aiiliy of IVri," p. 227. 
' Op. cit. cap. issii. p. 113. 
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course was about west by north, and tho distance 
thirty-two miles. As wo did not arrive till eight 
p.m., and the steamers only call with passengers 
and mails, I could not sec much of tho islands. 
Tho moon was shining brightly, and tho musts of 
forty to fifty vessels, being loaded with guano, 
were distinctly visible — part against tho brown 
island, and part set oft' by tho moonlit blue sky. 
There are 500 Chinamen occupied here, who are 
employed by the Guano Loading Company, that 
has a contract with Messrs. Dreyfus Brothers 
and Co., of Paris, the lessees of these islands from 
the Peruvian Government. Of the guano produce, 
Mr. Heaton, lato British Vice-Consul at tho Gua- 
napo islands, has furnished mo with the following 
details :— 

" Tho deposits in the Guanape islands were 
first worked in the early part of 1809, since wliich 
time till present date, 30th September, 1871, 
838,853 tons (more or less) of guano have been 
shipped. 

" Tho dimensions of the north island are — 
M i'ti vs. 



700 

" The quantity of guano left on this island at 
present date is very small, being about 12,000 to 
15,000 tons. 

" The dimensions of the south island are— 
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Length 090 

Breadth B70 

Height of top of guana above, sen level . . 100 

Height of hn™ of guano in present working . 120 

Distance batmen north and south inlands . 2,KI)0 

"The quantity of guano still on this south 
island may bo estimated at about 450,000 tons." 



The Guanapo islands, as well as tiic Ohincha, 
give their evidence of the antiquity of life in Peru. 
At a depth of thirty- two feet under the guano 
here has been found the body of a flattened 
Penguin, with a piece of cloth underneath, 
given to mc by Captain Bird. Several idols havo 
been discovered hero likewise, and the Chinese 

' Tliia was put upright when ili; 1 r-k'-Hi wns taken. In iU 
flattened position it i* only half an inch in thickness, from the, 
enormous weight and length of time of the superincumbent 
pressure. 
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workmen have turned up gold ornaments, which, 
of course, were at once appropriated and parti- 
tioned, according to their ordinary usages in cases 
of treasure trove. 

Fifty miles farther on, again bound north, we find 
ourselves in tho awful roadstead of Huanchaco. 
This certainly cannot bo the place about which 
some writer in " Household Words chaunts of, — 
"Whcro the smooth Pacific awolla 
Beneath an arch of Mas," — 
for to-day, tho 1st of December, 1 872, the smooth 
Pacific is more like to tho Bay of Biscay after a 
good south-western has been clawing it for some 
days, or to the harbour of Lagos, on the West 
Coast of Africa, during a tornado. Tho " arch of 
blue " must bo somewhere behind the scenes, for 
the view from the steamer's deck is exactly like 
the view from the centre of London, or Westmin- 
ster bridge during a November fog. However, as 
my time is limited, I must make the venture to 
get on shore. Captain Bird tells me the lanclieros 
are very expert ; although only a week bad passed 
since such a boat as thoy use here was upset 
in the surf at Eton (farther up the coast), and five 
persons drownod. The soa at the last -mentioned 
place, I am told, is not half so bad as at Huanchaco ; 
and this is very comforting to know. From my 
note-book of this period I make the following 
extract : — 

" Tnijiilo, December, Isf. — Coming ashore this 

* Vol. v. p. 54. 
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morning at Huanchaco, I was disposed for a reflec- 
tion, such as I have more than once found myself 
employed in elsewhere — referring to places, dis- 
turbed like the waters of thia port. The cogitation 
almost resolved itself into a conviction, that when 
such ports along the sea-coast of Peru were formed, 
they must have been fashioned by the Creator of 
the universe with the iotoution— -that none of the 
residents inside should ever come out, or that any 
people from the outer world abroad should ever go 
in. But the boatmen did their work in excel- 
lent style, and I was put on shore without being 
sprinkled by a drop of water. In effecting the 
landing I must try to explain how it was done. 
From the moment that the boat shoved off 
from the ship, the men on board seemed to 
know every wave and roller around. They did not 
rush right through those, or tho craft would have 
been swamped. But by means of clover steer- 
ing, and what I cannot help calling scientific 
dodging of the tremendous breakers — now with 
the boat's side lying parallel to the surging wave — 
now with her head to the coming in of an immense 
mass, over which the launch was made to float like 
a duck — and after half-an-hour of this kind of thing, • 
with a spurt, as we got inside the breakers, we 
were pulled on to the beach. A number of helping 
hands being ready,she was hauled up high and dry." 

Huanchaco is a miserable, dirty raucheria 
(collection of ranchos or huts) ; — the front shore 
space having a large shed on it for temporary 
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Custom-house purposes, with the Pacific Navi- 
gation Company's offices on the right hand, and 
tbo captain of the port's office in front of where 
wo are landed. There is a in el anoholy -looking 
church, with an empty bell-tower on a rising 
ground in front. But, walking up a street, large 
black letters, forming the word "Hotel," painted 
on a flaunting white calico flag, hired ino at once 
to ask for my breakfast. I was told that no 
breakfast could be had at the hotel; the fonda 
being the place for that. I confess that I did not 
regret this information, for without any reference 
to the old story of sour grapes, the hotel was 
anything but attractive. The fonda, round the 
corner, did not show much more agreeable appear- 
ance, as far as cleanliness was concerned. The floor 
was damp — the chairs ricketty, — on the tables 
in the dining-room were what might have been 
either slices from dirty sheets, or relics of towels 
from the Inea times — and out of either no kind of 
conviction could realize table-cloths. However, 
a good appetite makes one resolved to look on 
these matters as secondary, particularly as soon 
as a well-cooked Churasco 1 was served up by 
the Chinaman attendant. This fonda is entirely 
under Chinese mri/ay, which may perhaps account 
for the combination of dirt and good cooking. 

Huanchaco has only a few hundred houses- 
each one seeming more dilapidated than its neigh- 
buur — and all having that shaky condition of walls 
' South American boef-eteak. 
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so suggestive of impotcncy against earthquakes. 
Many of tho bouses here are empty, ami on sub- 
sequently inquiring tho cause at Trujillo, I was 
informed that these are owned by the gentry 
from that place, who come down in large numbers 
to bathe during summer. 

In as short time as I could after breakfast, 

I was en route to Trujillo, in a carriage kindly 
sent down for mo by Mr. Blackwood. I could 
not think, however, of going to visit Pizarro's 
city," without having a look at tho ruins of 
Chan-Chan (the name of the Chimoo capital), 
mom particularly as the high road, from Huan- 
chaco to Trujillo, passes right through the middle 
of them. All that I had learned about Cbimu (or 
Chimoo, as it is pronounced) from Pa/ Soldan— - 
after mentioning tho namo of the capital, Chan- 
Chan — is that the king of these parts held sway 
over the coast from Stipe" to Tumbez (nearly one- 
half of tho coast territory of Porn) when ho was 
come down upon by tho Inca ;— that the ruins con- 
sist of two magnificent palaces, and many houses, 
over a space of five leagues square ; ' — that it has 
remnants of spWrlid walls (is well as of aqueducts 
and other engineering works for bringing waters 
to the artificial meadows ; — of cultivated grounds ; 

' Trujillo was fuutniiil by Fi-ancifluo 1'izarru in i.]>. 15D5, 
mid wan given this name as an honour to liia native town of 
Trujillo in tho proving; of Es tmm.nl nm, Spain. 

' Mariano EdnnrJo Kive.ro says " tile rain* of Chimu (J) covor 

II space of three quarters of a league, exclusive of tho great 
squares." Op. cit. p. 264. 
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of relies of their idolatrous worship,— with impreg- 
nable fortresses to sustain their sovereignty. In 
fact, such a description of generalization as I sup- 
pose to have been written by a man who never 
visiled the placo at all. 

The road, from Huanchaco to Trujillo, is nearly 
ten miles in length, and at about seven miles from 
Huanchaco, we are inside of Chan-Chan. This 
road goes right through a causeway," about four 
feet above the ground, and leading from one great 
mass of ruins to another, — ruins of what have 
been either forts, castles, or palates, although 
they got the title of Huacas. That to the right 
is the Huaca del Toledo {of which the original 
Indian name was Llomayoahan), and that to the 
loft is entitled the Huaca del Obispo (or Huaca of 
the Bishop), its Indian nomenclature not known. 
I was met here by Mr. Blackwood, Colonel La 



Eoe 



sof 



fed along, 



valley. 

Several hours' wandering amongst the lofty 
broken walls and ruins of Uousi'r; in Chan-Chan— on 
horses kindly furnished by Mr. Blackwood — gave 

' Colonul L:i Kina i]iiur:ui.-.l iw: llmt tlicru is u tumid Ijrnoiilli 
this causeway. 
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me only a confused idea of its extent. But Colonel 
La Bosa, although an old explorer here, could not 
point out what were palaces or what were not. 
Neither could any of our party distinguish them. 
Those largo square enclosures, shut in by walla 
(wedge-shaped) of adobe, twenty to twenty - 
five feet high, have nothing of an entrance into 
them that could be defined to be a palace gate. 
There are no less than half a dozen of these 
amongst the ruins. Within some of them aro 
largo square mounds of burying-ch ambers, many 
of which have been opened and rifled of their 
contents. These are all plastered at the ceilings. 
Besides the two so-called huacas, already men- 
tioned, there is another on the left side of the 
road, to which the Spaniards gave the title of 
"La Misa," or the Mass, but the Indian name 
whereof is Yomayugari. 

On many of the walla, particularly on the left 
side of the road, is some excellent stucco-work. 
This may be considered chiefly so as regards the 
material of which it is made, more than any 
reference to its style of art. For there is not a 
single grain of disintegration in the parts that 
surround the walls of a chamber — although it is 
half an inch high above the ordinary plaster on 
which it is done,— nor the slightest item of impair- 
ment in its integrity during the many centuries it 
has stood exposed to the elements. 

The highest enclosures — those of adobe brick 
up to thirty feet, and with a base of fifteen feet, 
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or five yards'— must liavo cost an immense amount 
of labour, and needed a large number of hands for 
their erection. These high walls are all on tho 
right-hand side of the city as you advance to 
Trujillo, between that town and the Huaca of 
Lloinayoahan.' Inside of some of them, besides 
the square inounds, are narrow passages not 
more than a yard in width. In others aro 
squares, wherein aro visible, though now filled 
with clay, the outlines of water tracks. But such 
things as Rivero speaks of, 2 —" adobes, often of 
twelve yards long and five or six broad in the 
lower part of tho wall " — do not exist. On this 
side, too, appears tho greater number of what we 
can recognize as burial-mounds. In some of these 
are stairs of adobe. Ono of such I counted with 
fifteen steps, each of about a yard from end to end. 
The greater number of these stairs are double — 
that is to say, like tho ste|i3 ou each side of many 
a hall door — but the walls and structures to which 
they mount are so much destroyed that it is diffi- 
cult even to guess at what might have been their 
original intention. 

Several of the burial- vaults having boon ran- 
sacked, tho stones and adobes constituting their 

■ Milrinnu Eduaido Rivero (op. tit. p. 2G. r )( spunks of these 
walls na iiftj- y.niln (n hundred and fifty feet) high — si very 
^■riMt- cM^cration. 

' Alias Toledo. 

* Op. cit. p. 2G5. 
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Btiuctu.ro are lying about. In some of these the 
ceilings arc not wily plastered, but whitewashed. 
From them treasures of gold ami silver as well as 
works of art have been taken. One of those little 
silver cylinders, exactly similar in shape and ma- 
terial to that I liave already shown as found at 




lew, 1 is now in my possession, and was given to 
mo by Mr. Blackwood. ' In another of these burial- 
places, entitled the liuaca de la Concha (or Huaca 
of the Shell) — its Indian name is Mansuvillapi — 
several gold idols have been dug out, and amongst 
them were found mantles of silk interwoven with 
gold and silver thread. It almost gives me the 
primary symptoms of tertian fever to bo told that 
the iconoclasts, who discovered these, tore them 

' la this tlui iijjiircs nro Btiimjied, btiing tunvcx un tlio front. 
It niiiy be olisorvuil, tin.' Lunar Zu'lim: i» nyiiin ri'iiresenloil heru 
in tin; bLiib ou toe ctos-.. 
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up for the sate of the precious metals which they 
contained, thus illustrating what Virgil apostro- 
phized two thousand years ago : — 

" Auri BUCm fUDGB ! 

CJuid iiou mortaiia poctom cogis 1" 

So far as the palaces are concerned (of which 
Mariano Rivero, Bollaert, Markbam, and. Paz 



Soldan write), I regret that I could find no traces 
of tliom, nor was Colonel La Eosa able to point 
them out. They might have been any of these 
big mounds inside the sipiare enclosures, which in 
their presentstatu bear as much iv semblance to the 
ruins of a police-barrack as t o those of a palace. 
From the excavations here several excellent speci- 
mens of pottery have been given to me by Mr. 
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Blackwood — amongst them two remarkable ones 
— of which the first shows the symbol of serpent 
worship, and the second is of a face having more 




of the Aryan or Phoenician type than of the Indian. 
But the general impression left by the ruins of 
Chan-Chan can be only described as an agglome- 
ration of walls — squares of mounds — gable ends 
of houses — lines of water channels — deep excava- 
tions' (from 20 to 30 feet in profundity, and 70 
to 100 feet square) linod with small stones, and a 
general crowd in g-up of adobe ruins everywhere. 

' These are supposed liy Colonel T.i Rosa to Lave been 
gninarioa. 
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To Trujillo.- -Hcsiilti- nf i^n 1 1 1. [11:1 1; !■.-= :lth1 ii f mumlatior.s from 
tho rivers into Trujillo.— In dian town of Mnnsiche.— Inscrip- 
tion over the gats of Trujillo.— Tho city in its colonial days. 
—Monks and nana.— Indian town of Huamsn.— Mr. Black- 
wood's fochiinvd t'.-t.ililislitmsiit. - ha destruction by inun- 
dation.— Visit to reputed Temple of tho Sun.— Similarity 
between it and rains of Hustles vulloy.— Jinstinns, parapets, 
iind terraces.— < Made up of aim driul ]iii<:ks. — lioilt where tho 
sun cannot shins on it at rising.— Exploration of a hole made 
into it— Adjoining nans.— Immense extent of all— Chief 
Imildiii^- lillnl up with diiy. — No cvUIlticu of its having been 
a Temple i>f the Him. — flailway fnmi Snhivrry to Chicama 

In bis " Geography of Peru," 1 Senor Paz Soldan 
says that this beautiful city of Trujillo, which ia 
of an oval or elliptical form, and completely walled 
in, haa been frequently damaged by earthquakes, 
as well as by water inundations from tbe moun- 
tains. The latter were especially strong in the 
years 1701, 1720, and 1728. So late as in 1816, 
and previously in 1 725 and 1 759, occurred dreadful 
earthquakes, the severest of these having destroyed 
the whole of the chapels in tho town except one. 
They, however, are ail right now. That which 
was preserved is Pizarro's chapel— the first after 

1 Page 214. 
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you enter the gate of the city from tho Huancbaco 
road. Tho relics of tho Indian town of Mansiche" 
— by some writers confounded with Tnijillo — are 
passed about half a mile to the westward of 
this gate, and near to where we observe a not 
very sprightly style of chapel. Over this en- 
trance outside is painted on a white ground, in 
black letters, and set off by tho brightest of 
bright blue walls adjoining, tho following inscrip- 
tion, which I translate from the Spanish :— 
" Tnijillo was the first capital that in Pern pro- 
claimed emancipation, on the 29th of December, 
1820." 

Tho wall enclosing Tnijillo, with its several 
gates, and bastions, was built in a.d. 1680, and 
this is the only city in Peru, except Lima, that is 
inclosed by walls. But, like these of the capital, 
being in process of demolition (as T have already 
noticed, under the magic sway of the railway 
king, Mr. Henry Meiggs), those at Tnijillo are 
also in progress of boing pulled down for the 
railway that is to cross to tho valley of Chicama, 
from the neighbouring port of Salaverry — an 
enterprise which is in tho hands of Senor Lar- 
ranage, of Lima, and under the engineering charge 
of Mr. Hugh Carrige, C.B. 

There are nine chapels in Trujillo, including 
the cathedral, — a very spacious building in tho 
principal plaza. Besides those, there is a theatre 
and a large market-place. Tnijillo has likewise 
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itB bant. The streets in general are wider 
than they aro usually found in Peruvian towns, 
but they communicate the same dolca far niente 
sensation that is met almost everywhere in South 
America. Its present population does not ex- 
ceed fivo to six thousand inhabitants. Indeed, 
it seems very much of a stationary city, -without 
any change from century to century. 

Trujillo has had, in its colonial days, five 
orders of monks— 1st, of San Francisco; 2nd, 
San Domingo, founded in the time of Pizarro, 
or at the first erection of the city ; 3rd, of Our 
Lady of Mercy ; 4tb, the monks of San Augustine, 
established on 25th October, 1558; and of Keli- 
gious Hospitality, in 1680. All of these orders 
are now suppressed. 

Tlicru arc, however, still in Trujillo two com- 
munities of religious ladies— namely, that of Santa 
Clara and that of the Carmelites. The first was 
founded in a.i>. 1587, and the second in A.n. 1724. 
Their largo rents are said to have diminished very 
much of late years; and although each of their 
establishments (surrounded by walls of eighteen 
to twenty feet high) seems sufficiently extensive to 
hold somo thousands of inmates, the Santa Clara 
has only nineteen rdiijicusen inside its walls. Of 
the number of Carmelites I could obtain no iufor- 

In the neighbourhood of Trujillo are two small 
towns of Indians — one that of Moche*, with a 
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population of about 2000. It is a league and a 
half south of the city, and within half a mile of the 
sea. The inhabitants are the market-garden era 
for Trnjillo, as it is fi'om their little farms that 




tho town is supplied with maize, melons, alfalfa, 
potatoes, and other vegetables. To the north-oast 
of Moehe is another small village — that of Hua- 
man, with a population of from 200 to 250, horti- 
culturists, like the Mochiiuos. The river of Moche, 
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which is the chief source of water supply to 
Trujillo, falls into the sea between Huaman and 
Moehc*. Besides this there are two other streams 
in the province of Trujillo — one of Cliicama, 
which runs from the heights of Cajamarca, and 
the other that of Viru, Bird, or Pirii (from which, 
somehow or other, the Republic is Baid to derive 
its name), This last-mentioned rises from a Cor- 
dillera called Conchucos. Whilst at Trujillo I can- 
not avoid observing how active were the Spaniards 
at the period of the conquest. The butchery of 
Atahualpa occurred in 153!5 ; Lima and Trujillo 
were founded in the same year of 1535, or two 
yitars after; and yet we find Pedro d» Cieza de 
Leon not very long after, visiiing this neighbour- 
hood, and telling us of tho Spaniards with their 
orchards, vines, figs, pomegranates, and many 
other fruits of Spain. — But he only devotes ono 
page of his book to Trujillo, and in this only a 
single mention is made of the '! Valley of Chimu." 1 

The remnants of the Indian tribes here, of . 
whom I have written as located at Mansichd, 
Moch6, and Huaman, have exactly the same 
physical type of the Cholos that are seen all 
along tho coast. You cannot, for any bribe or 
consideration of reward, induce these people to 
dig for huacas, or for such treasures as are buried 
with the dead, at any period except that of full 
moon. Because, they say, that at all other seasons 
' Op. cit. p. 244. 
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the huncas, as well as gold and silver, sink beyond 
their reach. This is more particularly observed 
with reference to such of these, as tvhistle at the 
side on which the bird's head is designed, when 
water is poured into the opposite. 

At a place called Conache', about two leagues and 
a half to the north-east of Trujillo, Mr. Black- 
wood had an extensive cochineal plantation. 
For many years the farm produced above 125 
bales, of a quintal and a half (or 150 lbs.) to 
each bale of the insect. In the year 1871, when 
the great floods did so much damage all along 
this part of the coast, there was an inundation 
from the mountains on the farm of Mr. Black- 
wood, which destroyed 17,000 dollars' worth of 
cochineal, with its cactus plant, in a few hours. 
The most curious feature of this deluge was of its 
being followed, bofore the water finally sank into the 
earth or evaporated, by millions of a small cricket- 
like reptile — locust, probably — which devoured 
everything green as fast as it sprang up. The de- 
structionof these plagues wasavery difficult matter. 

A pair of fresh horsc3 having been procured, I 
rode out with Mr. Blackwood to see the remains of 
the Temple of the Sun on the day after we had 
been at Chan-Chan. It is situated about a milo 
and a half to the eastward of Trujillo — placed right 
under the shadow of a bill, nearly a thousand feet 
high, and this hill to the eastward, so as to 
prevent tho sun from having a gloam on it till the 
l 2 
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day is well advanced. It ia of exactly the same 
style of architecture as those fortress mounds 
described in the Huatica valley, 3 of large adobones 
in some parts, and of small adobes in others ; a 
mass of parapets and of declivities, built up 
with adobes, and filled with clay ; being about 
ninety feet high, but more than a hundred 
yards io length, and from sixty to seventy 
in breadth. On the side facing the south, and 
at a height of about seventy feet, is the first 
plateau, which I guessed to be twenty yards in 
width. From this the elovation to the top is 
brought up in ledges or terraces — each one like 
the step of a flight of stairs — but separately high 
enough for a man of ordinary height to stand with 
his feet clear of the head beneath him. Whether 
this was a fortress or a castle, I cannot say. 
Neither can I believo that it was ever a Temple of 
the Sun. The base of it is not distant more than 
a few hundred yards from the hill, which shuts 
out the morning sunshine. 

Making a tour of observation, after going up 
to the top and coming down again, we saw an 
opening made at the eastern side looking towards 
the mountain. This being near enough to the 
ground, Mr. Blackwood crept in, and I followed 
— for it was only three to four feet high. We 
penetrated to about four yards' distance on our 
hands and knees, when by groping we found that 

1 Vlile eka|B. xiii. xiv. 
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wo could stand up. Wo learnt nothing by our 
expedition, except, through the aid of a match, 
to Bee a few partial excavations made from an 
enlarged space in which we found ourselves, — and 
still the darkness proving that no opening had 
been made towards the light. Our matches 
roused the bats, whose fluttering soon drove us 
out of their territory. 

Between this great building and the mountain 
adjoining — indeed, built into it — we see traces of 
a wall, which may perhaps be part of the four-yards- 
wido wall spoken of by Eivero. Hereabouts the 
ground is literally paved with bits of broken 
crockery-ware. In part of this, too, we see where 
these immense heaps of drifting sand 1 have buried 
the portion of ruins which join the mountain. I 
cannot recognize any evidence of its having been a 
Temple of the Sun, or a convent of virgins. If it were 
hold as such by the Incas, the question again arises, 
Who built up some rooms with adobes, and filled 
others with clay? That this was done by the 
Incas does not seem at all probable ; that it was 
effected by the Spaniards, after the conquest, appears 
equally unlikely. I am also puzzled to know what 
the conquerors had to conquer here — for except in 
these grand old mounds, or fortresses, that might 
have been built ages before the coming of 
Pizarro, there is no evidonce of his having had 
anything to subdue in the valley of the Chimoos, 
' M6dauoa. 
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near Chan-Chan, than there was in the valley of 
the Yuncas at Rimac. 

Trujillo, though having much of the monotonous 
square -squnre-i am of Spanish-built towns, has an 
excellent road from its gate to Huanchaco. Tho 
first half-mile of that comprises a boulevard, or 
alameda, with trees on either side, and seats at 
different distances. Those terminate as we get 
near to Mansiche\ 

Returning to Huanchaco to proceed northward, 
I find the sea still very much agitated, but 
nothing like what it was the day that I entered. 
The port of Salaverry, two leagues south, and 
whence is to proceed the railroad to the valley 
of Chicama, is said to be quieter than this of 
Huanchaco. More rough, at all events, it would 
bo impossible to find it. The whole of this 
voyage up to San Jose appears rather boisterous ; 
but this can scarcely be wondered at, as it- is 
all an open roadstead. The valley of Chicama 
extends thirty leagues interior to Trujillo, and the 
Cordilleras all around are rich in silver ore. 

South of Trujillo, in thedirection of the Piru river, 
ia another large building, twice the size of that I 
saw with Mr. Blackwood, which is also reputed to 
have been a Temple of the Sun. It is called San 
Juan, but my faith being already shaken in tho 
reputed Temples of the Sun on the Pacific Coast, 1 
did not care to go and look at it. 

Ifc was quite a comforting piece of information 
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to be told that the city of Trujillo is very well 
conducted as regards its population — little or no 
crime being over committed in it. Indeed, I am 
assured that, in the possibility of bad people 
[malas gentes) venturing in here, they are at once 
stamped out by the moral force of tho popular 
indignation. Of what form this takes I am not 
cognizant. 

It appears to me somewhat curious that no 
notice of those ruins of Chan-Chan is made in any 
of the nix quarto volumes by the brothers Ulloa, 
although much space is dedicated in the second 
of these to a description of Trujillo, its ecclesias- 
tical discipline, and its haciendas. 

" Trujillo," says Stevensoji, s " is noted for its 
Quixotic nobility ; it is often said that the body 
of the celebrated Don was buried here. I have 
frequently," ho continues, " seen in the house of a 
Mulatto or a Zambo a full-length portrait of the 
individual, who by a kind oifaux-pas caused them 
to emerge from the African race and sable colour, 
and of whom they speak with as much respect as 
the llontaneses do of Dou Pelayo, whose descen- 
dants they all pretend to be, or as any nobleman 
of England would do of Ptolemy or Alexander, if 
he fancied that ho could trace his pedigree either 
to the Egyptian astronomer, or the Macedonian 
hero." 

Leaving aside the genealogical fancy in the last 
■ Op. ctt. toL ii. p. 117. 
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sentence, I cannot avoid coming to the conclusion 
that to the belief of Don Quixote being buried in 
Trujillo may bo traced no inconsiderable part of 
the romantic gasconading, written about this and 
many adjacent parts of Peru. Indeed, the life of 
the- famous Knight of La Manoha lias many 
episodes in it, not more absurd than much that is 
recorded about the Incas. Cervantes seems to havo 
been the chief model of the majority of writers in 
the early times. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



Treasure from thu old" Chimoo Capital of Chan .Chan.— Copy 
of document from ttio Municipality records of TrajiUo.— The 
great and little Pojc-.— Gold in effigies of animals.— From 
huaca of Toledo.— The big Pejk— Cliayhuac Caramucha, 
ilit' «n'iinii'.— Luiik li^l't f->r ilw. Itit-a. — Ajjain Imund North. 
— Maccabco Islands. — Quantity of ^nann. Tti Jlidubri;;". -- 
Appropriate: title of " bad shelter." — At Pacasiuayo. — Spacious 
bay antl fine houses.— Sight made hideous.— Looking for 
Inca roads. — Hospital here— Sand-mounds.— Railway to 
Magdalena. — Mr. Squier's description of fortifications in 
Pom. — Fortifuiatkins mi i:um:itaiu-sido. — "Lu, the j>oor 
Indian I" 

During ray stay at Tmjillo, I obtained through 
Mr. Blackwood, from the municipal records of tho 
city, copy of a document highly interesting to all 
persons who care about tho archeology of Peru. 

This is a " copy of the accounts that are found 
in the book of Fifths of the Treasury in tho years 
1577 and 1578 {nearly three hundred years ago), 
referring to the huaca of Toledo." Of its authen- 
ticity Mr. Blackwood assures me there can he no 
doubt, as his own brother took it from tho original 
in the archives of the Trujillo Municipality. 
Speaking of this, Don Mariano Edward Rivero 1 
says " There is a tradition that in tho huaca (of 
1 Op. cit. p. 269. 
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Toledo) there wero two treasures, known as the 
great and little peje,' that the first is still buried, 
and the second has been found at Toledo." 

Here, then, is the inventory of the smaller of 
these that has turned up : — 

" Copy of the entries tbat arc found in the 
book of Fifths of the Treasury in the years 1577 
and 1578, referring to the huaca of Toledo." 

" In Trujillo, Peru, on the 22nd of July, 1577, 
Don Garcia Gutierrez de Toledo presented himself 
at this royal treasury, to give in to the royal 
chest a fifth. He brought a bar of gold, 19 
carats ley, and weighing 2,400 dollars, of which 
the fifth being 708 dollars, together with 1£ 
per cent, to the Chief Assayer, wero deposited 
in the royal box. 

" WEIUHT. 

"2,400 dollars. Fifths, 708 dollars. 

Francisco Camd. Juan pe Vergara." 
second. 

" In Trujillo, Peru, on the 12th of December, 
1577, Don Garcia Gutierrez Toledo again presented 
himself with the fifths of other treasure, that he 
had got out of the huaca, which he held regis- 
tered, and which is in the jurisdiction of this city. 
As follows : — 



* Pejs is Spanish htjith. 
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Woi-M -I l Value of fifth und of 

H,r. of pol.1 L,v In ^^^.J?;:;- FMIV [It] t. 



ID 1,200 354 

19 900 130 4te. 

18 1,050 222 2ta. 
IS 2,400 703 

19 1,800 481 
15 1,568 332 

Gold dollars . . 8,918 2,287 6 to. 



" So that the said bars being of the weight and 
value of 8,918 Spanish gold dollars, three belong 
to his Majesty for his royal fifth, and 1£ per 
cent, to the Assayer, 2,287 dollars and sis timinos, 1 
which are paid into the royal chest in equivalent 
money. F. C. J. be V." 

TiriM). 

" In Trtijilto, Peru, on the 7th of January, 1578, 
came again Don Garcia, Gutierrez de Toledo, with 
his fifths of large bars and plates of gold of the 
following different leys, out of the huaca, which 
ho holds in tho jurisdiction of this city:— 



ban. 


1*7- 


W.'iKht in 


Fiflh> 




16 


1G carata 


20,800 


4,272 


0 


18 


20 „ 


26,240 


5,500 


0 


19 


17 „ 


61,952 


13,248 


0 


i5 


'9 „ 


19,200 


5,664 


D 


18 


15 „ 


25,088 


5,312 


0 


115 




153,280 


33,880 


0 



" From which these 115 small bars being of the 
weight of 153,280 dollars of gold, the royal fifth 
1 Kiglith of a dTnfihrn. 
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belonging to his Majesty, with 1J per cent, to the 
Assayer, Don Garcia Gutierrez do Toledo has 
paid into the royal bor, of the same value and 
the same ley. 

" F. C. J. db V." 

FOURTH. 

" In Trujillo, Peru, on the 8th of March, 
1578, Don Garcia Gutierrez do Toledo came to 
present the fifths of division of the following gold 
that he had taken out of his huaca, registered in 
the jurisdiction of this city : — 









1 16 cants 




1S8 4ts. 


1 20 „ 


820 


171 7ts. 


I 17 „ 


968 


207 „ 


1 17 „ 




103 4ts. 


1 20 „ 


1,640 


343 61U. 


1 15 „ 


748 


166 0 


1 19 „ 


1,200 


354 „ 


1 19 ,, 


900 


190 4ta. 


1 1* ., 


1,568 


334 „ 


1 18 „ 


1,920 


407 „ 


2 21 „ 


3,840 


815 0 


2 20 „ 


3,280 


687 4ts. 


2 H „ 


3,136 


668 0 


1G 


21,118 


4,607 li 


' Therefore the 


se sixteen bars 


of gold, 



different leys, amount in value to 21,118 gold 
dollars, and there belong to his Majesty, as the 
royal fifth, together with 1£ per cent, for the 
Assayer, 4,60? dollars and one real of gold, which 
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the said Garcia Gutierrez de Toledo brought and 
paid into tho royal box, in the same monoy and 
ley as represented the duties of every bar." 

FIFTH. 

"In Trujillo, on tho 5th of April, 1573, Don 
Garcia Gutierrez de Toledo brought to the royal 
chest different ornaments of gold that he had 
taken out of tho huaca, which ho has registered 
in tho jurisdiction of this city, soino being little 
bells of gold, and patterns of corn-heads, and other 
things, all of which, being examined by the Master 
As say or, were proved to bo of gold of 14 
carats, and to weigh (i,2/2 dollars in gold, which 
gavo to tho royal fifth of his Majesty, with tho 
1J per cent, commission to the Assayer, a sum of 
1,330 gold dollars, which the said Garcia Gutierrez 
de Toledo paid into tho treasury-box of his Majesty, 
being of tho same gold as to ley and value of the 
original sum. 

"J. C. J. de V." 

■ SIXTH. 

"In Trujillo, on the 20th of April, 1578, Don 
Garcia Gutierrez do Toledo came with three small 
bars of 20 carat gold, which weighed 4,170 
dollars, of which the royal fifth, with the Assayer's 
1& per cent., amounted to 88-1 dollars of gold— 
the last-named sum being paid into his Majesty's 
royal box here by the said Garcia Gutierrez de 
Toledo. J. C. J. m V." 
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SEVENTH". 

"In Trujillo, on the 12th of July, 1578, Don 
Garcia Gutierrez de Toledo came with the fifths 
of forty-seven burs of gold of different leys, which 
he had taken out of the huaca he holds registered 
in the jurisdiction of this city, as follows : — 





Wci K hl in 
Italian. 


flfthi. 


3 15 carats 


6,272 


- 1,338 


5 20 „ 


8,320 


1,708 


5 16 „ 


7,080 


1,630 


4 14 „ 


0,272 


1,336 


3 19 „ 


4,800 


1,416 


9 IT „ 


15,488 


3,313 


10 20 „ 


13,120 


2,750 


8 21 „ 


16.306 


3,262 


47 


77,312 


16,802 


"So that 77,312 dollars being the i 


weight and 



value in gold of this parcel, the same coming aa 
the royal fifth to his Majesty, with li per cent, 
to the Assayer, amounts to 16,802 dollars in 
gold, which sum has been paid to-day into the 
royal box by Garcia Gutierrez de Toledo as the 
fifth of a treasure that he had taken out of a 
huaca registered to him within the jurisdiction 
of this city — said fifth being of the same value and 
of a like ley in proportion to each bar." 

EIGHTH. 

" On the same day, as aforesaid, Garcia Gu- 
tierrez de Toledo came back again with a fifth to 
the royal box of another portion of gold, and 
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ornaments of corn-heads, and pieces of effigies of 
animals, which were seen by tho Mastor Assayer, 
who was present, and who said— that having 
proved and tested them, he found them to bo gold 
of 14 carats — all these ornaments, and having 
weighed them, they amounted to 4,704 dollars' 
weight of gold, of which belonged to his Majesty 
the royal fifth, 1,002 dollars, with 1£ per cent, 
for the Assayer — said sum being put into tho royal 
box. by Garcia Gutierrez do Toledo as being of like 
nature and ley. 

» J. C. J. bb V." 

Gold dollw of Gold dollar! vnl ,:„ 

FiftbL of treasure found. 

No/1 708 2,400 00 

„ 2 2,287 6 tims. 8,918 00 

„ 3 33,996 153,280 00 

„ 4 4,607 1 tim. 21,118 00 



16,802 77,312 
1,002 4,704 
61,622 278,174 



369,732 1,669,044 
616,221 6 2,781,740 
8985,953 6 *4;45li;78T~ 
Royal Fifths deducted . 985,953 6 
Barnaul . . 3,464,830 2 
Tho native name — Quichua, no doubt — of this 
huaca was, as I have previously noted, Llomayo- 
ahuan ; and wo are told of it by Rivero, that tho 
gold taken out here produced to the King, as a 
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fifth only, 135,547 Castcllanos, or Spanish dollars.' 
Whereas this document tells a different tale. Ho 
also mentions that, when Don Antonio Chayque 
pointed out tlio locale of the treasure, one portion 
of his agreement with Don Diego Pineda, at the 
time Chief Magistrate, was to the effect that part of 
it should bo allotted for the benefit of the Indians 
of Man^icliii and Huaman. But it appears that, 
having robbed it of great wealth, tho agreement 
was violated by the Spaniards. The Cacique then 
pretended (but why pretend, Senor Rivero, if 
tho result bo wliat you state ?) that he knew of a 
still greater treasure that he could discover — to 
obtain which they gave liim 42,187 doHars, raised 
by a tax charged on the inhabitants in favour of 
the Indians before named. Of this very little- of 
the principal now remains, partly from the cala- 
mities of the times, and partly from tho unfaithful 
administration of the protectors of the Indians, or 
the collectors of taxes. So says Fcijoo do Sosa, 
and his statement is endorsed by Rivero. There- 
fore the Cacique's was no pretension, in spite of a 
previous violation on the sido of tho Christian 
contracting party. 

That effigies of different animals of gold were 
found hero from time to time, even after this 
great haul, I am assured by Colonel La Rosa. 
Mantles also adorned with square pieces of gold, 
as well as robes made with feathers of divers 
' Op. cit. p. 2C8, 
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colours, were also dug up ; but there is not the 
slightest foundation to believe that a single oue of 
these things was ever deposited here by the Incas, 
or by any of the Inca people. For the strongest 
supposition is that thoy wore made by tho pre- 
decessors of the Incas, the great Chimoo race that 
inhabited tho valleys from SuptS to Tunibez. 

If, however, the littlo pejc, or tho small fish, 
amounted, as appears from this, to the value of 
3,404,830 dollars in gold, and that the larger ono 
is not yet found, I think my readers will bo of 
opinion it is worth looking after. That an attempt 
was made to get it is evident from what is set 
forth iu a quarto MSS. of about sixty-mho pages 
that I have before me. 

Brown and moulded with ago though it be, 
each leaf has the royal arms of Carolus HI., 
and bears date 1774 — 1775 on the stamp, to 
which (seeming to have been subsequently printed) 
are added the dates 1781—1783, — more than 
200 years, it may be scarcely necessary to add, 
after the labours of Toledo. This latter was 
at the time that Don Jose" Antonio de Axeche, 
a Spanish nobleman of the distinguished order of 
Charles III., was sub-delegated for tho royal rent 
of tobacco, and in other high official positions in 
tho territories of Chile, Peru, and La Plata. The 
manuscript sets forth that Don Francisco Solano 
Chayhuao Caramucha, principal Cacique and 
Governor of the parishes and valloy of Chimoo, the 
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towns of Mansiclio and Guanchaco (Huanchaco 
is the modern spelling), near Trujillo, presented 
himself to the superior Government in the month 
of September, 1776, with ten of the principal 
Indian men of his jurisdiction, and gome of other 
reductions, asking licence for the discovery of 
various treasures and mines, that were hidden from 
the times of the Gentilidad (Pagans), according to 
the traditions they had in their families. This 
petition extended over forty pages, and set forth 
that the chief benefit they intended by the dis- 
covery was only that which it would bring to the 
royal treasury of his Majesty, and, secondarily, to 
the Indians themselves. 

I must here acknowledge that this statement 
(with my belief of the morale of "the poor 
Indian whose untutored mind," and the rest of 
it) shook my faith in the purpose set forth. A 
perusal of the whole document, however, leads mo 
to the opinion, that the representation of the Caci- 
que could hardly have been of his own originating. 
Because by it wo find that seven of his country- 
men died in prison, where they had been confined 
with him for eight years. Outside of this melan- 
choly fact, the document gives ua no details save 
rambling repetitious about the treasure, and the 
usual stereotyped technicalities of a document 
penned by a notary public. But that the MSS.in 
question refers to the peje grande not yet dis- 
covered I have no doubt. 
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Of this grand old place of Chan-Chan, subdued 
by tho Incn Yupanqui (son of Pacliacutec), we 03 
yet know little more than what is recorded by 
Gareilasso de la "Vega. Yet Ciena dc Leon writes 
o£ these people having " submitted to the rule of 
the Incas," 1 whilst Salcumayhua's account gives 
ns to understand the Chimoos submitted without 
any tight at all. 6 The conquest of tho territory 
governed over afc the time by tho great King of 
Chiraoo— the Curaca, Chucha-Machoon— was, ac- 
cording to Gareilasso, a long fight for the Inca, 
although ho was helped by several allies— tho 
kings lower down — those of the Chincha, Canete, 
Pacha-Ciimac, and Eimac. Unless in Eivero, 
tittle or no notice of this place is taken by any 
of the score of writers on Pern. 

I regret that my stay at this interesting place 
was necessarily short ; but I trust that the Peru- 
vian Government is now wakened to the know- 
ledge of how much hidden storo of archaeological 
wealth there is still to be brought to light, through 
the length and breadth of tho Republic. 

Again bound northward, wo have to accompany 
the steamer in its trip to Maccabee islands — 
thirty-two miles seaward from Huanchaco — and 
whonco the chief Peruvian guano product for the 
nest few years is to be obtained. These islands are 
three in number. It may be seen from the sketch 

■ Op. cit. p. 245. 

■ " Kites and Laws of tho Incas," p. 04. 

M 2 
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accompanying, that two of them are joined together 
by a bridge put up by the Guano Loading Com- 
pany. Tho chief residence of tho working officials 
is on the island to the right— that to the left being 



the principal guano deposit. A small quantity of 
shipping was here at the time of our visit, for I 
believe it is not the intention of tho Government 
to have this worked, so long as the supply lasts in 
Guanape. These islands are included within the 
jurisdiction of Trujillo, although their name ia 
not oven noticed in Paz Soldan's " Geography 
of Peru.** 

As to the guano of JIaceabce, I received for my 
first trade report tho following information from 
Mr. F. Heaton, at the period British Vice-Consul 
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for the Guanapcs ami Maccabees. Itwas dated in 
September, 1871 :— 

" Maecabee Islands. — These islands were first 
opened in September, 1870, but the rate of ship- 
raent hag been small in comparison with that of 
the Guanapes. These are situated about sixty 
miles to north of Guanape, and about eight miles 
from tlie mainland, off the port of Malabrigo. 
The rock at these islands is not so high as in the 
Guanapes, being only thirty metres, and the height 
of the top of the guano above sea-level seventy- 
two metres, consequently the work of shipment is 
much easier than at the Guanape islands. 

" The quantity of guano still on these islands 
may be estimated at 400,000 tons." 

From Maccabco wo turn again towards the 
Peruvian coast — to one of those wild, exposed 
roadsteads, called Malabrigo (bad shelter), and 
certainly well deserving the name. This is nine 
miles distant from the Maccabees. On the beach 
here is a large cluster of brown houses, of the 
same colour as the rock. Interior to this is the 
very extensive liacienda, or sugar-cane plantation, 
of Mr. Albrecht, a German gentleman of Lima, 
who was kind enough to invite mo to see his 
works, which, I regretted, want of time prevented 
my doing. I believe the machinery on this estab- 
lishment is some of the most efficient on the coast. 
The towns of Escope and Paysan are interior. 
Rum, sugar, cotton, and minerals are exported 
hence. 
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The next stopping-place, forfcy-two miles farther 
on, is Pacasmayo, — somewhat like the usual rough, 
open roadsteads that wo have all along the coast, 
but sheltered considerably by a southern promon- 
tory that runs out some distance to the sea. It 
has a very spacious bay, the chief foreground of 
which shows the large rice and cotton -packing 
mill of Seuor Fuentcs, with a pretty domo on tho 
top, and not far from it the spacious store premises 
of Sonor Ferreyra. The offices and residence 
occupied by employes of llr. Honry Meiggs' rail- 
way from Pacasmayo to Guadeloupe, and to Caja- 
marca, are in the first-named building, between 
the cotton -packing machinery and the rice mill. 
Horo for some days I enjoyed tho hospitality of 
Messrs. Maynadier and Enving, whilst from this I 
was able to explore some portion of tho interior 
country. Tho town of Pacasmayo has not moro 
than from 1500 to 2000 inhabitants, and, except- 
ing the two houses I have mentioned, the resi- 
dences are of the same ramshackle description as 
thoso already mentioned of lluauchaco. 

During my first night's stay at Pacasmayo, the 
braying of asses, crowing of cocks, and barking of 
dogs, from bedtime till sunrise, made tho night 
hideous. I believe there is a donkey kept at every 
house in Pacasmayo, ami three or four dogs to 
every donkey. Yet, judging of the canine tribe, 
whilst strolling through tho little village in tho 
daytime, ono would scarcely think there could be 
a bark amongst the lot of them. 
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In the course of this ramblo, — passing behind 
Senor Ferreyra's storo to tlio_ back of tho chapol, 
and along a narrow street, gradually ascending 
all the time, — I soon found myself in company with 
eight or ton turkey-buzzards on the top of a hill, 
overlooking the town and the harbour. Sandy 
desert to the east and south— a very great dis- 
tance between me and the Cordilleras — some few 
ships out in tho harbour — tho railway station at 
tho northern side of the town, and the hospital 
directly east. From this position the houses of 
Ferreyra and Fuentes have quite an imposing 
appearance. Tho chapel is small, and I regret to 
say not so clean in its interior, as it is tawdry in 
its ornamentation. Quito near to the summit 
I saw a heap of adobe masses of unshaped 
bricks similar in form to those I picked up at 
Chancay — some of the latter forming walls in a 
cutting of twelve feet deep on the Huaeho railway 
line. 

After vainly searching about somo time for 
what Dr. Heath, the hospital surgeon, told me I 
should find on the top-cliff— namely, relics of the old 
Inca road that led hence to Ascopo — and skirted 
along the cliff — -I went down the hill to the 
hospital. This is an excellent institution, like 
all those built by Mr. Mciggs, with capacity of 
accommodating forty to fifty patients. A well- 
furnished pharmacy is attached. Dr. Heath 
showed mo a roomful of prehistoric crockery- 
ware, that had been excavated from a burial- 
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ground in Home places not twenty yards from the 
hospital door ; and yet no signs of grave or grave- 
yard was about. In this neighbourhood, as all 
along the railroad track for forty miles, wo see 
large mounds of the fine sand such as we saw on 
the Pisco and lea, aa well as the Mollenda and 
Arequipa, railroads. Mr. Maynadier tells me these 
Medanos accumulate at the rate of 100 (one 
hundred) cubic feet in the year. 

My first trip up this line was made at the end 
of last year to the distance of thirty-six miles, the 
oxtreme of the trackway — namely, Monte Grande 
— being at the time between two bridges — one at 
Papai, then finished, and the other only done to its 
buttresses atYonan — both to cross the Jejetepcquo' 
river. 8 This is reputed to be formed by the junc- 
tion of three minor streams— the Magdalena, the 
Payaguas, and the Puchito. Besides.heiugcrosscd 
in the line to Magdalena, it is traversed— -such a 
winding course has it got — again on the railway to 
Guadaloupe, which diverges from the Magdalena 
track at a distance of five miles beyond San Pedro, 
where the junction is called the Calasniqui station. 

Not very far from San Pedro, and before com- 
ing up to the junction, my attention was called 

' From tho Quichua, Jejete fl.idden) pequc (water), in consc- 
quonco of thu quantity of arborcacenco that enshrouds its banks. 

ae flowing through the Pacasmayo valley, when ho journoyed 
from Son Miguol (Pium) to Trujillo. Op. cii p. 238. 
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by Mr. Ewing to tlie remarkable hill of Choeofan. 
which was surrounded by high adobe walls in two 
ranges of height — one being a few hundred feot 
abovo the other. Of course I bad no time or op- 
portunity to examine it; but it was the first I had 
seen of those thus mentioned by Mr. Squier : a — - 
" The usual mode of fortification in Peru con- 
sisted in throwing tip a series of embankments 
around the summits of isolated hills—a practice 
which was common enough with the ancient Celts, 
and which is still preserved amongst the Aus- 
tralian and Polynesian islanders." 

Of these I have observed only two instances 
along the coast neighbourhood — nameSy, that 
which I now mention, and another subsequently, 
interior to Chiclayo— so that I cannot coincide 
with TJlloa in respect to their number that " one 
Bcarccly meets a mountain without them." The 
two I speak of are in the same province — that 
of Chiclayo, of which Senor Paz Soldan' tells, 
that "this province is bounded on the north 
by Lambayeouc, and on the south by Trajillos." 
He does not at all mention the existence of such a 
locale as Pacasmayo ; yet my readers, on looking 
at the map, will see the relative bearing of theso 
parts. 

About two miles past Calasniqui we skirt an 

1 " Ancient Monuments of tho Mississippi Ynllr.y." By Squior 
nml Davix, Sniitlisiiriinri Inslilutn. XuTC York. 
1 " Geography of Pom," p. 233. 
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immense extont of adobe relics — the rains of an 
Indian town called Fitura — near to which, on both 
sides, and for an extent almost inconceivable, the 
ground is literally carpeted with bits of broken 
crockery-ware, such as tho drinking- vases or 
pitchers were made of. Farther on tho lino con- 
tinues the same, and for the distance of about five 
miles, till wo got near to where a slit is visible 
high up in tho mountain. To this the Spaniards 
gave the name of Vcntanillas (or little window). 
Here the whole valley is thickly covered with rem- 
nants of walls, significant of ruined dwellings. 
Therefore the wonder suggests itself — this place, 
being so densely inhabited, could not have been 
cultivated for purposes of agriculture; and if this 
be granted, then how did the inhabitants livo ? 

Progressing, we find a cutting through a large 
wall from three to four yards in thickness, running 
across the valley, from the base of a hill to the 
river's side. This may probably have been put up 
to resist Inca invasion, as it shuts out the road to 
Cajamarca,— or it may have been a division be- 
tween two Indian tribes. 

As we were crossing this valley, an incident, 
which our conductor tells me is not uncommon, 
happened to a few of our fellow-passengers. In 
fact, on this lino, us it is not yet opened for traffic, 
there can scarcely be said to be passengers in tho 
orthodox moaning of the word. For although 
tho locomotive runs up and down every day, it 
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only brings open carts with rolling stock, as welt 
as the workmen oil tho lino, accompanied by their 
wivca and families. Those who have not an order 
from the agent at Pacasmayo, as testifying to their 
belonging to tho works, aro always charged their 
passage. " Amongst our fellow-travellers to-day, 
November 27th " (I find in my note-book), " was 
the most miserable, ragged-looking specimen of 
Indian humanity I have over seen — scowling face, 
seeming never to have been washed,— a pair of 
worn-out sandals, and a largo bag well filled, the 
contents o£ which nobody knew. Two boys of tho 
same typo carried bags of tho liko fashion, and 
they climbed up on the truck where I bad fixed a 
chair for myself, just as the train was about to 
start. 

A considerable number of persons being on each 
of the trucks, no notice was taken of any person 
till the time for collecting the tickets came. The 
passengers consisted of navvies going to work, of 
women bringing up food to their husbands, of 
others selling ehieha, and of some of the artisans 
and engineers of tlie line. We had got into one 
of those horribly desolate, barren stretches of 
desert in the valley, when tho ticket-collecting 
time arrived, and our " poor Indian," was 
asked for his ticket. He had none, he said, 
with a whine in Spanish. " Money, then," 
said the ticket collector. Nono of that either. 
No time was lost in the driver's attending to 
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(i whistle from the guard, and tho engine was 
stopped. Then he was told that, as he was trying 
to deceive the company, he and his two boys with 
their throo bags should at onco get off tho cara, 
when he might find his way either to Pacasmayo — 
whence be came — fifteen miles back, or forward to 
wherever he was going. He tried to plead— even 
began to whimper about his poverty ; and I myself 
was judging that the guard was too harsh in pushing 
him, with his luggage, down on the ground. But 
he had scarcely lighted, and before there was time 
for his two boys and the three bags to be sent 
after him, when he took out of his pocket a 
small bag, as dirty- looking as himself, and full of 
silver. So paying the money, ho was allowed to 
get up and continue his journey. I must confess 
that my sentiments of commiseration towards 
him were at once changed, and for the moment, I 
could scarcely see any harm in leaving this shabby 
fellow to muse for a short time amongst the Condors. 
Like all the other valleys from Piura to this, as 
well as hence down the coast to Pisco, Ciena de 
Leon tells us that " here there were great build- 
ings for the Inca's use, and where the Temple of 
the Sun was erected," 5 of which I regret to say 
there is not the slightest evidence in tho part of 
the valley through which I travelled. 

' Op. cit. p. 241. 
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At tho end of tho first valley wo eome to a sharp 
curve, near a place called the Kio Seco ; and on 
the side of the hill facing west, I observe that 
excavations have been extensively mado in a burial- 
mound, which at first sight resembled a portion of 
the adjacent, rock, so like were they in colour. 
Mr. Ewing tells me some excellent specimens of 
pottery were got out of here, and — he was informed 
by several of the explorers, who were workmon on 
the railway — not a few specimens of silver and 
gold likewise. There is a large debris of trees all 
through tho way wo have come, and a hacienda 
here, named Tolon, was swept away, as well as 
much property destroyed, by a mountain inundation 
in 1826. 

A little over twenty miles from Pacasmayo, wo 
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cross the Papai iron bridge ; and only about a mile 
farther on I saw a largo stone boulder, almost 
square, with Iiloi-ojrlyjihir ligurcs carved thereon. 
The locomotive having been stopped for a few 
minutes to allow me to inspect it, I come to the 
conclusion that these figures are not chiselled in, 
but like what Sonor Rivera 1 describes of the 
Dighton Rock at South Carolina, " to have been 
made by picking with the point of some fine iron 
implement." 

Beyond Tapai bridge, we pass through the ruins 
of Chingallo to Monto Grande, where there is a 
temporary station, and thence by horsebaek on 
through the valley of Temblcros, 5 to the Yonan 
Pass of the Jequetepeque. 

The opposite side of tho river — at what is called 
the Yonan Fuss, is an accumulation of boulders, of 
various sizes, one over the other to the height of 
almost forty feet, and all carved over in every 
direction. Figures of cats, foxes, dogs, serpents, 
star-fish, centipedes, fowls, birds, fishes, and 
squaro-headed men — some of the last-named hold- 
ing what seem to be battle-axes in their hands. 
Of this place nobody here knows anything, except 
that there is a locale near to it called San Juan, 
and another, not far away, styled Santa Clara. 
If the Spaniards did nothing more, they sedulously 
tried to wipe out all the old Indian names, and 
1 "Peruvian Antiquities" p. 21. 

' So etyW from eomo Ipecita of n sensitive plant that ia here. 
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substitute holy onoa instead. This might have 
been praiseworthy, did not all South American 
history teach us that to erect a cross upon a 
hill, — to build a chapel where convenient, — and to 
give a place that had an Indian title the name of 
some Eaint, wa3 generally the extent of their 
Christianity. 

Hero is a localo most interesting to any future 
archtBological explorer. In one of these stones I 
observed three morlar-shiiped holes, eleven inches 
in diameter, and two feet and a half in depth. 
Thoso had been evidently excavated here, and 
were well triturated by frequent use of something 
being pounded within. Dr. Heath, Mr. Ewing, 
and myself mounted as near to tho top of them 
as we could get ; and these stones, some of them 
calculated to be from forty to fifty tons in weight, 
seem to bo all in separate blocks; but whether 
moved hero artificially or not I cannot say. 

Not far from Santa Clara, on the hacienda of 
Chuquimango (I am told by Senor. Casimiri 
Razuri, of San Pedro), there is one immense mass 
of flat rock, supported on three pillars or but- 
tresses, that are believed to have been arranged 
by some Druidical giants of past ages. 

From the side nest to tho river, of where lies this 
collection of carved stones, there is tho remnant 
of a large four-yards -thick stone wall, across the 
little valley — indeed, tho term " ravino " would be 
more appropriate to it. This wall stretches down 
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miles ; from which seven miles farther on will 
bring us to Chilete, 5 one of the richest silver 
districts in Peru. From that to La Vina, nine 
miles ; and from there to Magdalena five. The 
railway concession of Mr. Mdggs only extends as 
far as Magdalena, whence exists a short dis- 
tance, although it is a high Cordillera, between 
Magdalena and Cajamarca — the Cordillera, which 
I believe, limited the occupation of the Inca people 
in the sea-coast direction. 

After reaching Magdalena it is hoped tho 
line will bo continued on to Cajamarca. There 
are few parts of Stevenson's or of any other 
work on Peru that I desired to study with so 
much interest as that which relates to tho 
incidents of Pizarro's first coup de grace at 
Cajamarca, in which we find details of the 
death of tho Inca, Atahualpa. 1 Presoott never 
was in South America ; his account is, there- 
fore, derived only from the Spanish writers 
whose works he studied at Madrid. Stevenson 
spent a considerable time in Cajamarca, and tho 
"historical sketch," of the events whereof I am 

* Litest np.ira from Peru brings wonderful accounts of tho 
rjcliiicw of liiis mine. 

* Atahualpa isatyled Atubaliba ljy Francisco Xeres (secretary 
to tho Conrjiu'ror 1"i:iiict : <:o ]'i;.irm), ami hi' is cntillinl Atili.iliva 
by Hemiinilo I'tnarm in his htt<T to the Royal Audi™™ of 
Santo Domingo. Vide Mr. Markliam'e "Report on the Dis- 
covery of Peru." Printed for tho Hnklnyt Society, 1872. 

VOL. II. N 
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writing, ]ie tints premises: 1 — "The residence of 
Atahualpa at this place was accidental, as will 
appear from tho following historical sketch, which 
I have endeavoured to make as correct as possible, 
with the assistance of the works of Garcilasso, 
Gomara, Zarate, and others, collated with the 
oral traditions of tho Indians of this provinco, 
and particularly the Cacique Astopilco, as well as 
those of Quito." 

With this combination of literary research and 
" oral tradition," one would expect, at all events, 
a resemblance to tho probable in the so-called 
historical sketch ; yet we find tho whole story an 
incongruity of j Munchausenisms, and impossibilities, 
as the reader, no doubt, will find if he accompany 
me in its analysis. 

The accidental circumstance of Atahualpa being 
at Cajamarca— in these times a kind of Harrogate 
or Buxton of the Incas, on account of its 
famous mineral springs — was by reason of stop- 
ping here till a rvxe of bis planning had suc- 
ceeded to depose liis brother Huascar from the 
throne of Cuzco, to which he had been appointed 
by the father of both — Huayna Capac — tho throne 
of Quito having been left, to Atahualpa. The 
casus belli between tho brothers was said to owe 
its origin to tho fact that Huascar was the legiti- 
mate descendant of the Tnea, and Atahualpa only 
the illegitimate. However, the latter succeeded in 
' Op. cit. vol. ii. p. 143. 
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tho first move, and his brother Huascar was pri- 
soner at Andamarca, about forty leagues from 
Paeha-Cimac, at the time that Pizarro came on to 
Cajamarca. It may bo almost supposed that they 
ate and drank gold in these days, when wo are 
told that at (ho baths where Atahualpa resided,' 
— and to which Pizarro sent his troops to loot as 
soon as operations had commenced — " the weight 
of gold at the baths, and necotndfd for, amounted 
to 15,000 ounces." Doubtless some trifle may 
bo considered as " not accounted for" — at the 
baths ! 

After his famous exploits at Tumuez, " Fran- 
cisco Pizarro pushed forward to Uajamarca, 
where he arrived with HiO soldiers."' To 
omit the preliminaries of speeches, — tho golden 
goblets— the scats covered with gold to sit down 
on,— and the presents of gold with which Her- 
nando Pizarro and Ilornando de Soto, ambas- 
sadors for tho conqueror, returned to the camp, 
we are told,' "Ou the following day Pizarro 
placed his cavalry, composed of sixty men, on 
each side of the square of Caxamarca, behind 
some high walls ; in. the centre of the square ho 
had built a small breastwork, behind which be 
placed his two field-pieces, and behind these 100 
men, and they awaited the arrival of the Inca." 

' Op. eit. vol. ii. p. 1ST. 
1 Op. eit. *ol. ii. p. H5. 
■ Op. cit. vol. ii. p. US. 
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" High walls on each side of tho square" are most 
unusual things in Peru, and the carelessness of 
allowing a breastwork, to be run up in one night, 
shows lack of watchful organization amongst tho 
Inca people. 

But "Atahualpa made hia appearance on a 
throne o£ gold, carried on the shoulders of his 
courtiers and favourites, with a guard of 8,000 
of his soldiers in front, 8,000 on each side, and 
8,000 more in the rear, besides an immense 
number of nobles and attendants." Let us put 
down the number, though " immense," of the last- 
named aa 1,000, and here we have 25,000 war- 
riors coming out to hold a parley with a soldier 
and a few priests, who had only 160 soldiora 
with them. The friar Vicente Valverde delivered 
a long speech — what Stevenson calls a " most ex- 
traordinary harangue "■ — very few words of which, 
even when translated, were intelligible to Ata- 
hualpa. The Utter, however, tried to answer, 
and asked who had informed Valverde of what 
he had heard from the interpreter. Whereupon 
Valverde gave hia breviary to Atahualpa, and told 
him, through Felipe, that that book informed him 
of aU that he wanted to know respecting the true 
God. Tho Inca folded over the leaves, examined 
the book, placed it against his ear, and listened. 
Then he said, " It is false, it cannot and does not 
speak ; " when he lot it till. At this Valverde 
cried out, " To arms, Christiana ! those infidel 
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dogs have insulted the minister of your Redeemer. 
The word of God is thrown under foot. Revenge I 
Revenge I" s 

Then " the soldiers rushed on their unsus- 
pecting victims" [fancy a rush of ICO men 
on 25,000, or one man surrounding 160 of 
the Incaites] ; "Pizarro flew to Atahualpa, well 
aware that the preservation of his life was of the 
utmost importance. But upwards of 20,000 
Indians fell" [so that each of Pizarro'a 160 
men killed for his own share 125 of the 
Indians, who surely must have been unarmed, 
or such shamble's work as this could never have 
occurred. And if it did come off as related, tho in- 
credulous may ask, is it possible for the most active 
of men to get through slaughtering 125 antago- 
nists in one melee ? Additional particulars of tho 
incident are given to us by Francisco Xeres, 
Secretary to the Conqueror Pizarro, who, wo may 
imagine, was not distant from the slaughter. He 

" The battlo only lasted about half an hour, 
for the sun had already set when it com- 
menced." 

In this case the term slaughter would seem 
more appropriate than battle, or such a result 

■ Op. oit. vol. ii. p. 157. 

1 "Reports on the Discoveries of Peril." Papers translated 
and edited by Clements R Miirkhnm, C.B. London: printed 
for the Ilakluyt Society, 1872. Pngo 58. 
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could not have taken place. Let us consider 
another calculation ; — 

Given— 20,000 Indians killed by 1G0 Spaniards 
in about half an hour: we find that each of 
Pizarro's soldiers, massacring 125 of the natives, 
must have knocked them off at the rato of four 
men and one-sixth per minute. That even such 
work was a trino to the mind of Seuor Xeres, may 
appear from his reflections in tho same page, 
where he observes, " If the night had not come 
on, few out of the 30,000 men that came would 
be left. It is the opinion of some who have seen 
armies in the field, that there were more than 
40,000 men." 

Not the least wonderful tiling in this groat 
feat of Plzarro'a appears, that the only casualty 
to his forces was that one horse got a slight 
wound. 

This is the romance which we are expected 
to take as " an historical sketch " of the first 
great blow of Pizarro in the conquest of Peru. 

On the return journey 1 had an addition to my 
fellow-travellers, in the Bishop of Ohachapayo, 
together with the Prefect of Cajamarca and his 
wife. Amongst the suite of the latter were a 
parrot and a tigor-cat. The whole valley of Jeje- 
tepeipie abounds in deer. 

I saw, whilst at Yonan, a case of that horrible 
disease called Utah (a kind of lupus, cancer, SBl 
phagoedenic ulcer). It is believed, Dr. HeatH 
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tolls me, to result from the bite of tt venomous 

Returning to Pacasmayo, I proceeded on the 
next morning to see the fair of Guadeloupe. 
This commences on the 28th of November 
and ends on the Hth of December — the festival (iu 




the Roman Catholic Church) of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

Our route lo Giiiulaloupe is by branching off in 
a northerly direction, where I have indicated the 
railway junction at Ualisnique, whence we pro- 
ceed and pass by a miserable little town, called 
- 0-jltauibo, quite close to an iron bridge of G3U 
. feet in length that crosses the river Jcjctopcquc. 
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But I do not reach Guadaloupe on the day of start- 
ing, for I stop at Talambo, where I am to bo the 
guest of Senor Don B. Salccdo y Ruiz for the night, 
at one of the most extensive haciendas in Peru. 

The- house, stores, cotton -pressing machinery 
and sugar-cane apparatus are situated to the left 
of a road, on the opposite side of which is the 
dwelling. In fact, the residence stands between 
the railway track — for as yet there is no station 
here— and the roadway leading down from the 
mountains to tho fair of Guadaloupe, which is 
about three miles farther on. Down they come 
—the visitors to the fair— in troops of dozens 
and scores from Cajamarcn, Chachapoya, Chota, 
Jacn, Seladin — bringing such a variety of things 
for sale — ropes mado of grass, potatoos, cheese3, 
biscuits (tho last-named from Cajamarca and very 
celebrated), saddle-bags, hats, horse-covers, shawls, 
tobacco, ponchos, gaiters, medicinal herbs, and a 
lot of other matters to exchange for foreign goods. 
From so far north as Sechura and Piura — and even 
north-west- from Quito, the capital of Ecuador — 
they come to the fair of Guadaloupe. Troops of 
horses, mules, and asses— the two last chiefly carry- 
ing the cargo. These, from Cajamarca direction at 
least, are generally hired at two reals (about 7<I.) 
per day for a horse, and one real for an ass, — with 
tho obligation not only to feed and care for the ani- 
mal on the route, but to return him unimpaired to 
his owner. 
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Before proceeding t > 1 I !n;idalotipe, Scnor Snlcodo 
kindly presented me with some result of the 
arc bceo logical collections of tlie neighbourhood, 
from a place about thrco leagues distant, named 
Hitabal. But the whole country around here is 
full of such relics, requiring only to be sought for. 
Mounted on magnificent horses, Sonor Salcedo and 




I made a visit to the ruins of what I conceive to 
bo a fortress, resembling those at Can etc, Huatica, 
and behind Trujillo. This is about six miles distant 
to the south of bis establish meet. All the road 
thereto was bke that up the other railway, literally 
covered with ruins and bits of walls. * The fort 
had three squares inside of a larger square, and 
about half a dozen burying-monnds, or huacas, 
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were around. At this fort was a deep dyke, pro- 
tected by a yard-thick wall of stones that led from 
the ramparts to about fifty yards distant, to where 
an azequin still exists — a water-course that Senor 
Salcodo tells mo has its origin in the Jequotepequo 
river, and extends in a bed of twenty-one miles' 
length, falling again of course into the river when 
it has served the purpose for which it was made 
— namely, of watering the lands. Of this placo I 
could not ascertain the name. Portion of the 
wall — of adoboties' material — in front of this old 
fort is still there, twenty feet high, and having a 
foundation of stones, whilst above the earth it is 
fifteen feet across. We pass alongside the cutting 
of an old a/.equia — not used now— fifteen to 
twenty feet deep in parts, and nine to twelve feet 
across. 

On our way back by another route, we rode 
through a cutting in one of these long straight walls 
such as I have described near Ventanillafl, on the 
Mogdalena railroad. The whole of the district 
through which we travelled this morning for several 
hours, as well as ovor miles and miles around, is 
covered with relics of stone-built houses— of adobe 
buildings —of neglected azequias— of burial-mounds 
whero the bodies were put in with the huacas or 
pottery -ware. In several of these mounds excava- 
tions have been made,— eviden ceil from skulls and 
bones lying about. The illustration of the copper 
utensils accompanying this chapter shows likewise 
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that nil these implements, when buried, were 
wrapped up in cotton cloth, for they all have 
still some of its fibre sticking to them. 

In none of these things — or, in fact, nowhere, as 
far as regards my exploration — can I recognize 
anything of Intake prestige as it is trumpeted by 
its advocates. Every yard of my journcyinga 
proves that, thesi' districts must have been densely 




populated. But, then, how did these people sub- 
sist? Tiy commerce, or otherwise? If the topo- 
graphical condition of affairs wcro the same in 



the population, proved by the ruins to have t 
could not bo subsisted by laud cultivation. 
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From this hacienda of Senor. Salcedo y Ruiz, 
at Talambo reputedly arose the germs, in 1800, of 
the Spanish war against the Pacific Eopublics in 
18GG, which was commenced by bombardment of 
the Spanish fleet against Valparaiso in March of the 
samo year. This was followed by a similar course 
of action, although with very dissimilar results, in 
the attack on Callao of the succeeding 2nd of 
May in tho samo year. Tho question ' ostensibly 
proceeded out of some disagreeable occurrences, 
that took place on this hacienda, in a matter 
of 'SOU Spanish immigrants, wlio had been brought 
out from the Basque country by tho father 
of the present occupier. Through an invita- 
tion, whereof a copy is before me, tho Guipuzcoa* 
agriculturists (of which province in Spain Senor 
Salcedo was a native) were offered something of an 
Elysium in Talambo. They were told that, once 
out there, land and means of cultivating cotton, 
sugar-cane, rice, cochineal, wheat, coffoe — in fact, 
every luxury — would be given to them ; — that a 
priest to be their comfort in religion, and a doctor 
to help their bodily admeuts, would be always in 
attendance ;— that, in fact, Talambo was to be a 
Paradise. Influenced, perhaps, by the enthusiasm 
which this bright picture painted, they did not 
observe that tho same paper obliged them to a 

1 " Lfi Ciiostiiin T;iIiii])1j<>, ante 1 jl Anicriirri.' 1 Limn: Imprentit 
Oel Cornered, 18G4. 

■ Province in VaBcodgudas. Lnt. 43° 6' N., 2° 10' W. 
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term of service of eight years with the owner of 
the Talambo estate ; and that, on the second year 
of their coming out, the products of their labour 
in tlio matter of cotton would have to bo divided 
— one half for themselves, and the other half 
for " their partner, Senor Salcedo." The 
agricultural matters of wheat, maize, and pota- 
toes would go to their support, with the pro- 
vision that out of these, after the third year, 
a contribution of 4 per cent, should be levied 
for expenses of the chaplain, doctor, and major- 
domo. 

Possibly some of these 300 immigrants knew 
that, at the time of their contract, cotton was very 
much enhanced in value, on account of the exist- 
ence at the period of the civil war in the United 
States. But, at all events, it appears that as soon 
as they came out they broko their agreement 
— although free passage was given at Scnor 
Salcedo's expense — a very common occurrence, as 
I happen to know to my cost, in South America. 
Then the Peruvian authorities were appealed to, 
after the chief Spanish mutineer took hold of 
Senor Salcedo's horse, with its master on its back, 
whilst the others threw stones at him as he went 
along the high road. A row ensued in the patio 
(or yard) of Talambo House ; several Spaniards and 
one Peruvian being killed in tho meUe. To this 
succeeded the disbanding of the whole colony — 
diplomatic expostulations in Lima and Madrid, — 
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am! tie final result of the bombardments already 
alluded to. 

There is a Considerable number of Chinese at 
the hacienda now ; hut the establishment does not 
present any features of prosperity. 




I may add, as explanation of the foregoing title, 
that when water in poured into the Lube at tho 
left-hand sidu of this water-eroft, the whistling 
sound comes from tho head of the bird on the 
right. 
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Tii Cum lalt mi [if fair. — It* i:hnr: id eristics. — Road ihroup,h Chepen. 
— Hflciendn of Wurifico.— I.'iiiu ilistillery with cross over it. — 
Appearance of Guadslunpa in ita fair time.— Legend of 
origin of the pilgrimage.— Statue of the Virgin quitting 
chapel.— Hew the mule lost himself.— Miserable aspect of 
thctown. — D.mlnol ivhi'i'iv.isli ;i failure. I '.ig advertisement 
fnr theatre. — Colonel ("ioyluiru's coffin, sift worm*, and gold 
medals. — Hetnrn to Facaamnyo — "Litter of reae-leavee and 
noise of nightingales."— From Pacaamayo northward over- 
land. — Through n Mice of Peruvian Sahara. — Ruins of another 
fortress. — I Ham p-bacted monnWna. 

As soon as our horses could be saddled, on the 
morning succeeding my visit to Talainbo, Senor 
Salcedoflnd I set out for a visit to Guadaloupe fair. 
Tlio crowds wore still pouring down by the road 
from Cajamarca, and on our way we met some 
groups returning with casi-s of brandy, and bundles 
of other civilizing influences, which they had ox- 
changed for their products, strapped <m to the 
backs of their mules. This, too, although it was 
only the 29th of November, and the fair could be 
scarcely said to have been initiated. 

The road here is a very excellent one ; through 
the village of Chepen, with a considerable popu- 
lation, and past the hacienda of Surifico. Although 
the houses in Chepen are now only a very 
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miserablo collection of huts, it must havo been 
a place of no small note in prehistoric times. 
For only a few weeks previous to my final depar- 
ture from Lima, I saw exhibited for sale there, in 
the Callo Ayacucho, a collection amounting to 
eighty of some of the most highly -finished speci- 
mens of. pottery, that had been exhumed from 
burial-mounds at Chepen. 1 

The hacienda of Surifico outside of Chepen had 
a short time previous been purchased by President 
Balta; but it was again bought from his Excel- 
lency by Mr. Henry Meiggs. It is therefore now 
in proper order, having large crops of sugar-cane, 
with excellent gates and fences. 

Between Surifico and Guadaloupe we pass by 
an establishment, comprising ;i : ; i : h > 1 1 l i : i l ■ 1 ury t'or 
sugar and distillery for rum, over the principal 
gate of which was such a large wooden cross 
as one seldom sees, except at a more holy kind 
of building. In a quarter of a mile after, we were 
in the streets of Guadaloupe. Although it was 
very considerably crowded, as I might have ex- 
pected from the numbers I sawcoming in during the 
two days previous and the morning of my visit, I 
was assured this was nothing to what it would 
present in a few days after — the ensuing Saturday 
and Sunday more particularly. We rode up to 
the Plaza Principal, or principal square of the 

1 Yet no mention of this locale is mnile either by Ondegardo, 
Clean du Leon, (iarriLis.mi df ti VcKii, nr any uriler previous. 
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town, whore touts wero being fitted up -with sides 
and roofs of mats, attached to poles stuck in the 
ground. In many of these gambling with rou- 
lette tables was already commenced. Round and 
about were listless groups,— some selling and others 
drinking chieha. At the stands already constructed 
were offered for sale alforjas (saddle-bags), shawls 
and ponchos, brought down from the Cordilleras. 
These last named arc of a quality very inforior to 
those wo find on the eastern side of the Ando3 in 
the Argentine Republic. 

The hand of one of the Peruvian regiments . 
was playing in tho plaza, opposite to tho chapel. 
I was anxious to see the inside of this church, 
because, from the religious date (8th of December), 
on which is the principal bearing of the fair, I 
inferred it must have some holy origin. Tho interior 
does not differ from tho general aspect of South 
American chapels, outside of Lima, being damp 
and dully. The altar seems unfinished, though 
on tho top of it is tho identical statue of the 
Virgin, on account of which this fair had been 
established. In fact, it was intended by the 
Spanish clergy, who founded it, more in the light 
of a^ pilgrimage than a trade meeting ; but, in tho 
degeneracy of the age, its snored character has 
merged iuto the commercial. 

Tho tradition about it is as follows : — Many 
years ago— no one hero, not even tho oldest 
chronicler, can tell how many — the Cure - of the 

vol. n. o 
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district had to speak to his congregation about 
the neglect to which the statue of the Yirgin was 
subjected in the matter of offerings. Neither orna- 
ments nor clothing were given, and the old ones 
seemed wearing away. Repeatedly they were 
warned and threatened of what the consequences 
might be ; but they heeded not, till one morning 
the statue was missing from its accustomed niche. 
Contributions were, therefore, soon poured in by 
the simple congregation to appease the divine wrath, 
that had manifested itself in the supernatural dis- 
appearance of tho statue. A searching investi- 
gation was made, but nothing discovered for some 
days, although every hour the Cure still impressed 
the iudispeusability of increasing the offerings. 
On tho third day, and after a solemn pro- 
cession had been made, tho statue was discovered 
on an isolated rock about 300 feet high, and to 
which previously tlicro had been no ascent known 
to be attempted. The succeeding Sunday found 
it again in its place, on tho altar, although 
nobody had .seen it removed. And from time to 
time, till its fame spread far and near, it came to 
make, disappearances, and returns without any 
visible aid — these being generally suspected^ by 
the sceptical mind, to depend on the Cure's sensa- 
tions about the lack or abundance of contribu- 
tions. 

Another account of this miraculous statue toils, 
that it was originally brought to this place by 
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the early Spanish missionaries, and transported 
on the back of a mule. Somehow or other, 
tho mule strayed away, losing the case in which 
the statue was contained, and subsequently losing 
itself, for the animal never turned up afterwards. 
But the case with the statue in it was picked up 
on tho identical spot where tho chapel is built in 
this square. In the neighbourhood the town of 
Guadaloupo was founded. 

And such a town as it is, to bo sure ! Sur- 
rounded by clumps of hills — -on tops of several of 
which are relics of old times — pieces of walls, and 
masses of ruins. Its compouent parts, of the 
general run of streets, present a collection of 
dirty people, rolled up in filthy clothes, and peering 
out of tottering houses into abominable by-ways. 
On one or two of the houses you seo a daub of 
whitewash, as if a spasmodic idea of cleanli- 
ness camo like a flash of lightning to somebody. 
But all the surroundings seem so strongly to pro- 
test against such a thing, that it is a palpable 
failure. At the corner of the plaza, adjoining one 
of these streets, was a large advertisement -sheet, 
like that at Mollondo.big onough for Coven t Garden, 
or tho Italian Opera Rouse, announcing a theatrical 
performance to-night, the 29th of November, that 
had been performed with great success on the pre- 
vious Thursday. The idea of a theatre in such a 
place startled me for a momont, and after again 
contemplating tho surroundings, I could not help a 
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suspicion that the "Dead March in Saul" would 
most probably bo the opening overture of the per- 
formance. 

There is one redeeming quality in Guade- 
loupe — that is, the house and store of Colonel 
Don Jose Bernardo Goyburu, at the right-hand 
angle of the plaza from the chapel. Here I 
saw, in the proprietor, a man of 'business, who 
has on his farm cultivated coffee, for which he 
got a premium in the Lima Exhibition of 18G9, 
and a gold modal in the London Exhibition of 
1871. He is likewise introducing the silkworm 
cultivation, as the mulberry grows in abundance 
through the Jequetcpequc valley ; and ho showed 
me some very healthy cocoons, upon which he was 
experimenting. 5 

Tho only features of what on the continent of 
Europe aro recognized "us fairs consisted of a 
few asses and pigs, that were tethered not far 
from the railway station as I returned to Pacas- 
mayo. 

From my note-book on the day of departure 
from Tacasmayo, 1 extract, — "Dec. 1st. Although 
I feel very grateful for the kind, affable, and 
agreeable hospitality of Messrs. Maynadicr and 
Ewing, I am afraid that I must speak the truth 
ahout the village behind (.heir res i den Co. 'The 

1 I regrot having lieanl, on the day after I left Gunlnloupo, 
uf nne of the ^dhim nl,l colonel'* l.iy.n Leii^ lirokrn, by tho kick 
of a liorso, in hi* patio. 
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litter of the rose-leaves and tho noise of tho 
nightingalea' were once mentioned by George 
Robins as the only drawbacks to a splendid pro- 
perty he had put' up for auction. The litter hero 
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any ono bo got to make a voyage or pull an oar in 
that oraft; it was consequently hauled up on the 
beach, and condemned as derelict. 

Cotton and rice were formerly the chief exports 
from Pacasmayo, as indeed from nearly all the 
northern ports of Peru; but the sugar-cane 
cultivation is found to be more profitable, and is 
therefore coming to be goncrally adopted. 

From Pacasmayo, still going northward, I must 
ask my reader to make this journey with me over- 
land to the port- of Eton, beyond thirty-five miles 
distance. My passage between these two places was 
in reality made from Eten to Pacasmayo on horse- 
back, kindly procured for me by our worthy Vice- 
Consul at San Jose, Mr. Wm. Fry. But the whole 
district is most uninteresting and uninviting. 
Except at a distance of about two leagues north of 
Pacasmayo, whero I find ruins of exactly the 
same kind as those in the Huatica valley, and 
behind Trujillo. Close to a precipitous bank of 
nearly 300 feet high, overlooking a largo 
extent of the Jejetcpoque valley, are the ruins 
of a very large city, with two huge fortresses. 
In their style of architecture they are exactly tho 
same as tho so-called huaca of Toledo at Chan- 
Chan, the buildings in Huatica and Canete valleys. 
I had no spirit to examine them, for it was 
nearly ten o'clock in the day, with a roasting 
sun, and I had been riding all night from Eton. 
Through n country of arid sand, pebbles, and 
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rocks — of the bleached bones of cows and horses 
marking the roadway — of nothing to comfort or 
alleviate one's thirst or hunger, if likely to' perish, 
— and of everything suggestive of the African 
desert. When crossing tho mouth of the river 
Joquctepeque, and for a mile or two on either 
side, the whole beach is covered with dibris of 
tree stems and branches swept down from tho 
valloys. After tho water hero, nono is to be met 
with for nearly ten leagues, till we arrive at 
Lagunas, whore there is a pretty considerable-sized 
village, with a Governor in it. There is a little 
port, called Cheropee, one leaguo to the south of 
Lagunas. 

The lattor village is roportod to have about 
COO inhabitants, and around the lakes we find 
somo scanty vegetation, but little or none of 
cultivation, except a few fields of Indian corn, and 
somo pumpkins. Farther on wo pass a place 
called Moeupe, having only a few houses in it. 
The valley behind Lagunas has still its old Indian 
nanio of Eafang. Near to this is a district 
entitled Calauacoche, and wo pass tho Rio do 
Lobos (or river of seals). Several points of 
mountains here aro designated " Corcovado," or 
hump- backed. 



CHAPTER, XXIX. 



Eten port and railway.-— Railway to Pimentcl.— Opposition 
business. — Eten t'j be made a Ci^tein-honse port. — Decree 
enacting this, done Tiy President Hal to.— Mole at tho 
Eten raUway.— Visit to Eten village— Peculiarity of ila 
people. — ■Said by somo to be of Chinese descent. — Believed 
by Author defended fi Hie Chimoos. — Reasons for same, 
as being always ill nuiuniini; drrss. — Intermarrying with 
tasters.— Monsofu and its copper foundry. — Alfurjus. — (.Uiiu- 
layo and its battered church.— Description of coppor iraple- 
nients disinterred from lm rial-mound at ChMayo, — Tnman 
and Patnpu.— Larabayefjue mid inuiidalioiia.— Fenunnfe ami 
rico products.— Richness of district. 

DuitiNC. the year before last (1871) there was 
published at Lima a " Collection of Laws, Decrees, 
Contracts, and other Documents relative to tho 
Railways of Pei-u." 1 From this I find that in 
April, 1807, a presentation wa3 made to tho 
Government by Senor Don Juan Cossio, of Lima, 
repeating a proposal that had been made in the 
previous February of I860, asking permission 
to make a railway between the small bay of 
Pimentcl and the town of Chid ay o, with a 
ramification to Lambaycque. To this, in tho 
next month of May, 1867, succeeded a despatch 

' For ncopy ofwhieli — tlirn- vi.lum'-s Wind in one — T am in- 
piled by directions and at cost of his brother, Mr. Henry Meiegs. 
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to ^President Balta from Senor Don Jose Antonio 
Garcia y Garcia, in which it is suggested that 
neither the more spacious port of San JosC nor tho 
smaller bay of Pimentel is fit for introducing the 
railway system into the rich valleys of Lambayeque, 
and Chielayo, but that the port of Bten is the proper 
place for such an initiative. Moreover, Senor 
Garcia guaranteed that tho necessary capital was 
ready to be invested for the building of a railway 
as well as for tho construction of a mole at Eten, 
if his Excellency would decree tho suppression of 
San Jose as a " puerto mayor," or Custom-house 
port, and have it transferred to Eton. 

In compliance with this, on the 25th of August, 

1871, was issued the decree for transferring the 
Custom-house from San Jose to Eten, and ordain- 
ing that it should take effect from 1st of March, 

1 872. A company was formed in October, 1867, for 
constructing the Bten line. This, in its first con- 
cession, was only provided to go through tho towns 
of Eton, Monsefu, Chielayo, and Lambayeque, until, 
by decree of June 7th, 1868, it was prolonged ten 
miles farther north to Ferranafe, one of the most 
important rice -producing districts of the province 
of Lambayeque. At tho end of 1871 it was opened 
to Chielayo, and rapid progress had been made 
with the mole. 

At the time of my visit about to bo described, 
I found an excellcnlly-iirranged station, works, 
manager's residence, and goods stores at the port 
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of Eten, the whole line being under the manage- 
ment of Mr. John Daly, from whom I received 
every courtesy during my short stay. The mole, 
which is being erected on screw piles, and is to 
be of a length of 2500 feet, was put down to the 
length of 1927 feefc in November hist, and is no 
doubt completed before this time. Tho station 
here is very well adapted to tho needs of traffic, 
being 1200 foot by GOO. 

On tho day of my arrival Mr. Daly kindly 
brought me on a special engine, in company with 
Mr. Hindle, C.E., Government Engineer, and Mr. 
Cole, C.E., of the Pimeutol line, along the whole 
of tho railroad from Eton, to Fotraiiafo. Our first 
visit was to the town of Eten, of which Senor 
Paz Soldan says, 1 " Eten is distant from the sea 
seven leagues. Its people aro a pure race, who 
take much care to havo no intermixture. They 
allow no idlo persons in their community. Eten 
signifies in their language ' ,'//(' p/iwe tvkere the sun 
rises.' It is said that in Lima a Chinese and a 
native of Eten understand each other perfectly." 
Equally misleading is the account of its position by 
Mr. Spruce, who says, " The town stands on a 
steep hill (morro) close to the sen." 3 

If either of these were at any time correct, the 
town of Eton must have undergone some remark- 

■ "Geography of Pom," to], i. p. 223. 

' See note hi Mr. Mntkham'a translation of tho " TmvoU of 
Pedro .le Cieia da Loon," p. .(4, 
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able transitions, since Senor Soldan or Mr. Spruce 
knew it ; for on the morning of my visit there it 
was about a mile to a mile and a half distant 
from the sea, and nearly three miles north of tho 
station wherefrom we started. 

I saw as many idle people in Eten as in other 
Peruvian towns, and no one could confirm tho 
Chinese affinity. The story of the primitive settlers 
here is, that they were wandering from some place 
of which the chroniclers give no record, and that, 
being wearied out, they camo to a resolution to 
stop and make their location in the next place 
where they would find themselves, on the rising of 
the sun. It was a very wise resolve this, for, sup- 
posing them to have come from tho East, as some 
persons think probable, less than two miles farther 
would havebrought theminto the Pacific Ocean. So 
hero they stopped, and called 1 ln> place Eleu,* which 
signifies, as we are toid, " where the sun rises." 

A walk through the town of Eten impressed me 
with an indescribable/? iie mis quoi to know more of 
the people, than I could pick up from my short visit. 
I entered several of the houses — saw their occupants 
working at mats, hats, shawls, quilts, and cigar- 
cases, and was impressed with a greater dignity of 
physique, as of manner, than I have met elsewhere 

' It might not ho an iimrilorciliiiy point t>r [iliiloliijjiral 
inquiry to ascertain On' ilitT.'iwuv, .a- siniiln-ily, of tlio Voile 
Dirirnfiim of this place, mid tho college; of Eton, near hot 

Mqjesfy'e palace of Windsor. 
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in Peru. Instead of believing them to bo in any way 
connected with the Chinese, I coufess myself at 
first impressed with the idea of their being de- 
scended from the lust remnants of the Tnca people, 
and to have immigrated hither from Cajamarca. 

Of these people Stevenson says, 5 " The town of 
Eton stands on a sandy plain [it is not a sandy 
plain, — for the country round is dotted with fields 
of clover and sugar-cane], and is entirely in- 
habited by Indians. Those are the only people 
who speak the Chimu dialect, which is the original 
language of the coast of Peru, and so different 
from the Quiehua, that 1 could not understand a 
single word, nor trace any analogy between them, 
and beyond the limits of their own town their lan- 
guage is unintelligible. They do not allow any 
persons but Indians to reside amongst them, c and 
a traveller is only suffered to remain three days in 
the town; but the Alcaldes always take caro that 
he be provided with whatever he may require." 
The difference in the dress from that of other 
Indians, as described by Mr. Stevenson, I did not 
recognize, except in the matter of the mourning;. 
This is mentioned by him as "a kind of long black or 
blue tunic without sleeves, girt round the waist." 

' Op. ciL vol. ii. p. 187. 

• This is not correct; as thoro was a Gorman or Swiss, I forRot 
which, and whosi: ii:un^ bus i^'aji'jii my ni-'mniy, whu Iwil ;i 
store there, fur Itirct- y<ui-h jiri'viuns, within Jinlf i\ Rijuaro of tho 
chapel in the Phzaw-heu I visited Eton in Notcmbcr, 1872. 
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Tho mourning may, as is said by some, bo for 
Atahualpa, but I think it is far moro likely to bo 
for the original great man of the Chimoo valley, 
the King Uhucha llachoon. 

If it be correct that they do not apeak the 
language of the Incas, of course my first reason- 
ing on the subject falls to the ground, because 
I had suspected their Inca descent for the 
following causes : — 

1st. — Their physical type. It might bo an acci- 
dent ; — but, if so, it is a Very curious coincidence, 
— that I saw women in the streets of Eten, with 
form and figure, exactly resembling those painted 
in Montero's great picture of tho funeral of Ata- 
hualpa. Mayhap the models of Jlontcro are only 
imaginary, or artistic ; possibly it can be proved 
so ; but that does not alter the fact. As they 
are in the painting, so they exist at Eten — with 
their Roman noses, swarthy complexions, long 
black hair, and robust figures. 

2nd. — The women at Eten all wear mourning 
outside of doors, and have worn it during all the 
time that is known of their history. This consists 
of a black garment of petticoat, gown, or skirt, 
whichever it may be called, with a white shawl 
thrown over. Therefore, probably in mourning for 
Atahualpa, or possibly for the last Chimoo king. 

3rd. — I have been informed by a resident for 
three years (the European before-mentioned), that 
brothers and sisters live in marital connexion, as 
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we aro told all tlio Incas did fi'om the first dot™ 
to the last. 

4th. — Ad indistinct remembrance is in my re- 
collection of one of the Inca kings (although I fail 
to call to mind which it was) having devoted much 
of his time to making straw hats, in the periods of 
his recreation. The Etenites ■ manufacture straw 
hats, mats, cigar-cases from straw, and quilts 
from cotton. This is their chief business here. 
The quilts are worked in raised patterns of 
flowers, although in a very inferior style, to that 
in which the same kind of thing is executed in 
what are called colchas, by the women of Santiago 
del Estero, in the Argentine Republic. 

5th. — The implied devotion to the Sun in tho 
idea of their halting at his rising, and the mystery 
about their speaking a different language from tho 



have the same style of one shaft, low eloping 
with solid wooden wheels, that may be' set 
many parts of tho south of Ireland to draw 
upon. In fact, there is little attractive abou' 
Etenites, except the mystery of their origin. 

Not more than two miles from the tow 
Eton, and along tho lino to tho north of i 
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another largo village, at which we stop to have a 
look around. This is called Monsefu, and I am 
told the inhabitants of Eten hold no communion 
with them, nor they with the Eteuites. Perhaps 
in somo matters this holds good, but in commercial 
and social points I know it docs not ; for I saw, 
during the period of one of the ordinary trains 
passing by, that they were going in no incon- 
siderable numbers, from one town to another. 
Monsefu is liko the usual run of old settlements 
of Spanish foundation all along this coast, that 
seem 'to have been built for tho chief purpose of 
falling into wreck and ruin. It has its principal 
plaza or square, Matriz or parish church, and 
the remnants of somo old triumphal arches built 
centuries ago. Its chief trade is the manufacture 
of alforjas, or saddle-bags; and these of Monsefu 
are famous over all Peru. At some time in the 
year there is a fair here, like that of Guadaloupc, 
but of the period I am not certain. 

A few hundred yards outside of the town I 
visited a copper-foundry, whereat they manu- 
facture sugar-pans, used at the haciendas down 
the coast. These aro mado out of old bells, and 
bits of copper picked up everywhere The sugar- 
boiling pots are sold at the rate of five reals 
{about two shillings) per pound weight ; and as 
tho material from which they are fabricated is 
bought cheaply, it ought to be a profitable husi- 
ness. But tho place lacks the stir of life seen in our 
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English manufacturing places. In fact, a woman 
with a bahy — three men, one of whom was making 
a cigarette, and two were smoking, constituted all 
of the executive of the establishment whom we saw, 
and the foundry itself was in a state of repose. 

Monsefu must have undergone a great trans- 
formation since Stevenson visited it, as he 
describes' " the village of Monsefu a remarkably 
handsome placo ; the houses are very neatly built, 
with wide corridors in front, and whitewashed ; 
several streams of water cross the principal 
street." 

Neither corridors, whitewash, nor streams of 
water put in appearance during my visit to the 
town, — the chief features of which were a broken- 
down church in ono corner of the principal plaza, 
and two half-ruined triumphal arches, ontering 
from the western side, in two different cuadras. 

From this station wo go north six miles to 
Chiclayo, the capital of the provinco, and a city 
of considerable population. Its church, — in the 
1 principal plaza of course, — seems to have suffered 
, much in the war of the late President Balta against 
Prado during 1868. There is some story about 
I Balta, or perhaps one of his warriors, having 
ensconced himself up in the bell-tower, from 
which cause the edifice was submitted to a 
peppering from without. An excellent hotel is 
at Chiclayo — the Hotel do Gloho — kept by a 

' Op. cit. vol. ii. p. 180. 
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German, and at which we had a capital break- 
fast. The station is about a quarter of a mile 
distant from (.lie principal plaza, and to get there 
we have to go under a triumphal arch, in better 
repair, or perhaps, more properly speaking, in 
considerably less decay, than those at Monsefu. 




From Chichvyo (still with our special engine), we 
make almost a semicircular detour of the city, to 
go out on a branch lino which is being laid down 
to Patapu — tbo hacienda or sugar-cane plantation 
of a German goutleinan, Mr. Solf. This brings us 
through a country rich in Indian remains. Mr. 
Daly, having an eyo to the profit, of tho railway, 
points out to mo how there are three branches off 
this line to three different Bugar-cane farms before 

VOL,. II. P 
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we are a league outside the city. I am afraid 
to confess that I paid more attention to Mr. 
Hindk's description of eoma relics that ho stopped 
at a small farm-house to obtain for me, and 
which were taken out of a burying-mound 
quite close to a place called Pomalea. These 
consisted of what appear to have been, for the 
most part, agricultural implements. They were 
all covered over with a thick, bright green crust, 
as of sulphate of copper, and with this were mixed 
up the remnants of cotton threads of the cloth, in 
which they had been rolled. That which counts 
fourth from the left' side struck me as somewhat 
resembling the Itoman scruiiiiin.. It was of tele- 
scopic arrangement, — of two parts, — one fitting 
into the other, and reversed, was the shape of a 
horse's hoof. Cloth fragments, with needles and 
buttons, as well aa a pair of small tweezers, wero 
inside. This last-named is such as we know to 
havo been used for plucking out hair of eyebrows, 
whiskers, and moustaches. 

On our way a little farther we passed the 
large hill of Pomalca, — having the same stylo 
of defences of high walls as those described at 
Chocofan, interior to Pacasmayo. The country 
around here is full of burial-mounds. This 
subsidiary line turns to the left by a station called 
Cambo, and crosses the Lambayeque river, through 
Tuman (a hacienda recently purchased by President 
Pardo), proceeding on to Patapa. At the time of my 
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visit tliey were only in progress with the bridge 
as far as the southern side of the river. Coming 
back, I observe that the northern aspect of the 
largo hill, on which I saw the fortifications this 
morning, is considerably covered over with ruins 
of walls and houses. 

From Chiclayo, again northward, we pass ft 
pantheon, or burying-ground, about half a mile 
outside of the town, and then through a broad 
and well- cultivated country. I have seen in no 
part of South America, alfalfa (South American 
clover) to equal, in the rich green fatness of its 
stalks and leaves, the alfalfa which I saw growing 
hero. Along this part of tho road tho valley is 
so extensive, that in much of it one can see no 
Cordillera,— the view inland being bounded by 
horizon. 

From Chiclayo to Lambayoque, the distance is 
only seven miles, and hero wo come to another 
town of the stereotyped model — plaza principal, 
with church and a market-place, — the last-named 
being an open shed with a matting roof. This 
place of Lambaycque is a wonderful locale to think 
of any person making his permanent residence in, 
when we come to consider a few features of its 
history. In 1701 it was nearly all swept away by 
a torrent of water from tho mountains. The same 
thing occurred in 1828, when Lambayeque, from a 
town, was declared a city. In the year 1870, or 
throe years before the period of my visit, a similar 
p 2 
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catastrophe occurred, and it was believed this last 
was the most destructive of all. Houses were 
swept down by the current, which went over the 
sides of the Lambayequo river, and several persons 
drowned, independent of the furniture destroyed. 
Cattle were carried away, and rice-fields rendered 
useless. Such of the people as saved their lives, did 
so by escaping to a neighbouring sand-hill of about 
300 feet high ; and there they had to bivouac in the 
open air for several weeks till the water subsided. 
In one place the river cut right through one of these 
Midnaa, which was about sixty feet high, and that 
extended for a mile or so across the valley, in front 
of the river's outlet. At the time of my visit the 
marks of water, on the outside of the large chapel, 
were from six to eight feet in height; and through 
the streets aro still remnant* of walls leaning down, 
— evidences of roofs washed away, — broken doors 
hanging on their hinges, — and much appearance of 
ruin, that seems to be as recent as if the inunda- 
tion had only taken place yesterday. 

There is a geographical error in Mr. Stevenson's 
work referring to this locale which I must correct. 
Ho says:" — " Lambayeque is the capital of the 
province. It is situated about two leagues from 
the sea and four from its seaport, called Pacas- 
mayo, — where the river of this name enters the 
Pacific, partly by which river, and partly by the 
river Lambayeque, the town and surrounding- 
•Op, cit. vol. ii. p. 181. 
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country are watered." In rectification of this I 
have to observe that San Jose is the present sea- 
port of Lanibayeqiie, ilistjmt only two leagues from 
the last-named. But if I'acasiimyu ever wore tbo 
seaport of Lambayeque, it could not have changed 
its position, which at the period of my visit by 
nearest route was thirty leagues by land, and 
nearly fifty miles from Lambaycquo by sea. 
There is no rtver of l'acasniayo excopt a very 
tiny stream ; for that which waters the valley 
between the two districts just mentioned is the 
Jejetepeque. 

From Lambayeque the train goes north to 
Ferranafe, where there are four large rico-pre- 
paring establishments, and which stands in the 
centre of a well-cultivated district. This is ten miles 
from the former town. All the country through 
the last-mentioned route is laid out in small farina 
of mango aa well as orange-trees, plantations of 
Guayaquil bamboo, and rice-fields. The popula- 
tion of Ferranafe is calculated at from three to four 
thousand. I am told the average annual export 
of rice from Lambayeque is fifty-five to sixty- 
fivo thousand fanegas (each fancga being luOIbs.). 

Farther north than this it is difficult to travel, 
unless we go on horseback— a thing which I re- 
commend every one, who consults his comfort, 
to avoid as much as he can in the country 
parts of Peru. In the neighbourhood of San 
Jose and Lambayeque, there is a large quan- 
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tity of deer. Indeed, some yoars ago Senor 
Delgado, of Lima, who owns a small kingdom of 
territory to the north of this, sent ont a pack of 
dccrhounds from England ; but from neglect, or 
perhaps from the climate, they soon died. Senor 
Delgado's property up here is represented to me 
to be 180 square leagues in extent. 

Farther still to the north, including no small 
stretch westward towards the ocean, is the district 
of Sechura, with its desert of thirty-two square 
leagues, on which wild horses, mules, and assea 
aro said to exist in multitudes. Up in this 
direction, too, is the city of Piura— the first 
founded in Peru by Don Francisco Pizarro, in 
1531, or nearly two years before the butchering at 
Cujamarea." I beliovo it is not in exactly the same 
spot as stood the original San Miguel de Piura. 
But it docs not matter much, from being of little 
importance to the equilibrium of affairs in theworld. 
Moreover, its churches, and chief public buildings 
were almost annihilated by an earthquake in 
1855. 

My observations in Peru being principally con- 
fined to the coast, I have still two places to look at. 
So, returning as far as Lambayeque by train from 
Ferranafe, I take horse, sent over to me by our 
worthy Vice-Consul, Mr. Fry, and go to visit San 
Jose, the seaport of Lambayeque. This ride is 
over a pampas of sand for two leagues, with the 

■ Vide chap, xsvii. p. 517. 
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same profusion of burial-mounds that I note 
everywhere. For a mile outside of the last-named 
city, and after crossing the river, the road is 
through a pretty grove of algarroba trees; and 
then wo get into a heavy sand, which seems to 
assert its supremacy. Inasmuch as, after passing 
the river neighbourhood, there is not a vestige 
of anything in tho shape of vegetation on tbo road 
to San Jose. Barrenness of sand, rock, and clay 
all through ! Several donkeys, laden with loads 
of alfalfa, form part of our travelling cortege, 
somo of these loads weighing 500 lbs. In fact, the 
poor animal is so smothered up with his cargo, that 
nothing is visible except the pair of ears and the 
face. Many of the burial-grounds along hero havo 
been dug into. These can scarcely be called 
' mounds, for they are not more than an elevation, 
and without any form, of about a yard higher 
than the circumjacent road, precisely as they aro 
all over the coast from Arica, nearly eleven hun- 
dred miles away. 

At San Jose", I find the following in my note- 
book—November 20th, 1872 :— 

" A single glance at the tumble-down appearance 
of this as well as nearly all the towns, I have 
visited along tho coast, makes ran think these 
places must have undergone a very materia! 
change since Mr. Stevenson wrote, 1 The villages 
along the coast have a very neat appearance ; 
tho houses are but one story high, with a capacious 
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corridor in front. Some of them are supported by 
pillars, made of sun-dried bricks, whilst others are 
composed of bundles of canes, lashed together, and 
covered with clay, with arches made of the same 
material. Tho whole front is whitewashed, and 
a comfortable promenade is produced under the 
grotesque piazzas ; a range of seats sometimes 
extending the length of ton or twelve houses ; and 
here, in the cool of summer evening, tho villagers 
sit, or lay their mats on the ground and sleep.' " 1 
I have copied this out for the purpose of saying 
that I have seen nothing of such an Arcadian neat- 
ness on the wholo coast of more than eleven hundred 
miles over which I have been. The houses at San 
Jose", with the exception of one or two, are tho 
most miserable and uncomfortable of residences. 
They are the same at Eteu, Lambaycquo, Pacas- 
nuiyo, Huanchaco, Chanctiy — everywhere along the 
coast down to Arica (excepting, of course, Callao 
and Chorillos). No whitewash, and no arches, no 
comfortable promenade, excepting what is built by 
the foreigners who are residents of tho coast 
districts, or by the Peruvians of the higher classes. 
" Lo, the poor Indian" is still the sumo as he has 
been from the beginning; and, however good or 
humauo ho may bo, he docs not seem at all to tako 
to soap or whitewash. 

1 Op. cit. voL a p. 18. 
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Sim Soak— i" Tlio Balsa." — Old Peruvian crofl — Cholo sailors 
here.- — The " Painter" at S,m Juse. — Transfer of portprivi- 
Icges to Eten.— Helpless houses. — Dompj women. — Fortress 
of Chatunu. — Resemblance to those of Hmtica ami Trajdlo. 
— Extensive view from top. — Garcilnsso on ]>olvll]eisiii.— 
Surprise at obstinacy of Indians. — Northwards to Lohos and 
to Payti.— Desert of Scch urn.— Ecuador and its fossil horses. 
—Eq volution at Panama. — Hereditary buccaneers. — Intcr- 
Oecanio Canal. — Protocol between Peru ami Colombia. — Sur- 
vey of United States' commission. — Exploration of l J oruvions 
into the Is tbmua. — Their report. —Farewell to the Pacific. 

" To compare little things with groat" ("parvula 
tjpmjMneremaijnis"), the town of San Jos6 boars 
a somewhat similar relation to Lnmbaycquo in 
topographical position, as Calhio does to Lima. 

The distances, by steamer, of the ports from 
Pacasniiiyo northwards are — 'from the last-named 
to Eten, thirty-two miles ; from EttSn to Pimcntel, 
seven ; and from Piraontel to San Jos*!, five. 

To land at San Jose, the safest mode, be it from 
steamer or sailing-ship, is in a balsa — the same 
kind of craft that Presoott tells us the Indians of 
the coast of Peru navigated with at the time 
of Pizarro's first coming out here. Although I 
had seen balsas on the beach down at Chimbote', 
as well as at Huanchaco and Pacasmayo, I first 
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witnessed them afloat at San Jose". They aro 
great cumbersome-looking things, quite quad- 
rangular, 1 and without tho least appearance of 
anything in the shape of sailing qualities— com- 
posed of eight to ten trunks of cabbage or cork- 
free (which grows in Guayaquil), lashed side 
to side. These form a floating mass of thirty to 
thirty-five feet in length, and from twelve to 
fifteen feet across. The balm is propelled by a 
large square lugger sail, and steered by three or 
four men at different parts of the craft, using large 
paddle-shaped pieces of wood for helm power. 
The Cholo sailors, who manage these, seem to bo a 
rough set, as I am taking observations alongside 
our steamer. Mr. Fry tells mo thoy come from 
Sechura district, not far from Payta. Whilst we 
are talking about them, one jumps into the sea from 
a balsa to fish up tho stomach and entrails of a 
cow, that had just been thrown overboard by our 
butcher, who is preparing the daily meat for the 
ship. Others of tliem, while waiting for the cargo 
and passengers to go ashore, aro fishing in the 
bay with hook and bait,— hauling up qunntities of 
a small fish resembling bream, to which they 
give the title of Mnjarllia in Spanish. But the 

1 These aro n different form from Die baiens described by 
Zamto Ha "the shape of n haml atif-Lclinl out, with the length of 
the fingers diminishing from (hi! centre." Viifc " Keporlson the 
Discovery of Peru," by Clement It. Murkham, Esq. Printed 
for the lliikluyt Society, Note to pago H. 
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Indiana call it Quajolitas. The cook turned out 
a delicious dish of it for breakfast. 

Undoubted signs of tho " Painter" this morn- 
ing, in the roadstead of San Jose, show that it 
is not confined to Callao. Mr. Fry tells me that, 
even on shore during the " Painter " timo here, 
silver, as well as white paint, is turned black by 
the fumes, and the people are afflicted with head- 
aches. No doubt the same sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas, from submarine volcanic action, although 
in a modified form, that we have at Callao. At 
San Jose we are more than 400 miles farther 
north than, as well as the same distance from, 
Callao. 

After breakfast I go on shore with Mr. Pry, on 
one of his balsas. As soon as the craft is under 
weigh, a number of planks, of an inch thick each, 
are passed down in the spaces to the depth of 
four to five feet, between the trunks of the 
cabbage-wood ; and these aro so regulated as to 
influence the stceritig qualities in reforenco to the 
point from which the wind is blowing. The 
motion is very pleasant, neither rolling nor pilcb- 
ing; but rising gently over the comparatively 
calm water this morning. Topping the breakers, 
and keeping full sail on, tho balsa brings us right 
up to tho shore, and as soon as it touches terra 
firma, wo are secured by aid on shoro from being 
drawn back through backward action of the wave 
force. One of these balsas is estimated, Mr. Fry 
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tells me, as worth 700 Peruvian soles, or about 
140/. 

An soon as tho cargo is discharged, the ropes, 
that bind together tho different stems of which tho 
balsa is composed, are unlashed, and these trees 
are rolled up high and dry upon the beach, where 
they remain till next wanted. This is indispensable 
as regards their efficiency, for if they were allowed 
to remain in the water, the light, absorbent struc- 
ture, of which they are composed, would become 
saturated with the liquid, aud hence then- floating 
powers bo lost. 

Before the port privileges connected with the 
Custom-house were transferred hence to Etcn, 
San Jose 1 had 1200 inhabitants. Now {in Decem- 
ber, 1872) it has not more than six to seven 
hundred. It is difficult to be described. Every 
house in tho town, save two, seems to be leaning 
against its neighbouring bouse to keep it up. 
Those two are side by side, but sturdy — the houses 
of Mr. Fry and of Mr. Solf, of Patapa. The ma- 
jority of the population belong to the soft— 
I can scarcely call it " fair " — sex, and generally 
partake of the dumpy order. From the verandah 
of Mr. Fry's house I note several of them going 
through the streets, all barefooted, and in the very 
superlative of </'.';/<';/<t as regards their dress — the 
long black hair flowing down to their hips. 

The Lambayeque river debouches into the sea 
by three small mouths, at distances of from a 
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milo and a half to three miles above San Jose. 
Rice, sugar, cotton, tobacco, coffee, orchilla (which 
comes from Piura), and cascarilla bark from some 
place more to the interior are .the chiof exports 
from San Jose*. Through the streets in many 
places I see groups of donkeys, that appear to be 
enjoying, to the greatest intensity, the satisfaction 
of doing nothing. 

Before dinner, on the day of my going ashore at 
San Josi:, Mr. Fry bad ordered two horses, one of 
which was for the use of Mr. Feeley, a resident 
Irish gontloman here, who kindly volunteered to 
bo my chaperon on a short ride. This was to 
about five miles, directly north of San Jose", to 
what is called the Iluaca of Chatuna. Our way 
was through a large flat of land with rushy and 
shrubby vegetation, having breaks (quebradas) 
here and there— evidences of where the water had 
loft its mark during the last great inundation from 
Lamhayequo in 1870. On our road wc passed 
three or four large mounds, and after about an 
hour and a half of journey reached the ruins — not 
of a huaea or burial-mound, but of an enormous 
square fortress. The main building I tracked 
180 yards across, or in the direction facing the 
sea, whilst between the latter and the building 
ran a long wall at a distance as nearly as I 
could calculate of 200 yards. Behind these are 
three enclosures at spaces of forty to fifty yards 
between each intervening wall. These walls are 
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from three to four yards in thickness. Terraces and 
bastions to it, exactly like those at Cafiete, Huatica, 
and behind Trujillo. Mounting up to the top in this, 
as well as the others already mentioned down the 
coast, presents no difficulty. For the broken walls 
and the filling up with clay permit an ascent even 
on horseback to be made with facility. On the top, 
and standing on a yard-thick wall, I saw that one 
of the large rooms had been emptied of its clay ; 
and there stood out revealed a chamber of twenty 
yards square, and plastered in excellent style. 

Behind the fortress, at a distance of about a 
mile, were the rnina of a large town, which I 
supposo wo may likewise caH Chatuna; and the 
view from tho top of this great building embraced 
the country far and away beyond Lambayeque, 
even to tho valleys extending northwards to Fer- 
rafiafo, and southwards to Chic] ay o. 

The sketch of San Miguel, or any part of the 
Huatica valley, — of the so-called Temple of the S«n 
behind Trujillo, — and of several others that I could 
enumerate, would serve for this of Chatuna. So 
that we have evidence not only of " persistence of 
typo in the skulls of the puro races of Indians," 
as Professor Busk expresses it, ! but we havo 
persistence of type in the architecture of those 
people. For the burial-mounds, iis well as the 
forts and fortresses, are of the same stylo along 
the coast from Arica to this — bo the founders of 
* Vide Appondii A. 
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them CUinchas, Yuncas, or Chimoos. In art, too, 
can be recognized a similarity of fashion, as we sec 
little or no difference between the pottery-ware 
that cornea from Ariua, and that which is obtained 
here at San Jose 1 , though a thousand miles apart, 
Tlio silver cylinder from Tea also resembles that 
from Chan-Chan, places nearly as remote from 
each other as San Jose and Arica. 

I cannot leave this great old monument of pre- 
historic times in Peru without asking — though 
with little hope of an answer — if the world bo 
still expected to believe of the people, who worked 
these arte, and consummated this architecture, 
the stories that are told of them by the early 
Spanish historians. The tale related by Garci- 
lasso de la Vega, of the polythoism of the ancient 
Indians, is written so as to persuado us into the 
belief, that few of the primitive races were tame, 
whilst the greater number might be compared to 
wild beasts. Everything animate and inanimate 
was worshipped by them — from the whaies in the 
sea to the bats on the shore — from the emeralds 
in tho mountain mines to the shells on the 
whitened beach— from tho tiger in tho forest to 
the frog in the marshes. In one of his chapters 
he gives us details about their human sacrifices, 
that seem to me a little de trop of the disgust- 
ing, as well aa the improbablo, to bo more than 
casually noticed. Worse than beasts they are 
described in their houses, their morals, their 
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customs, and general modes of living. They were 
cannibals according to Cieza de Leon. In the 
preface to his book, Garcilasso says that he " writes 
only about the Empires of the Incas, without 
entering into other monarchies, as he knows 
nothing about them." Of course this could not 
refer to the old monarchies of the pre-Incaite 
people, for of them ho seems to know a great 
deal, as he tells us about their bestialities, in 
his ninth to fourteenth chapters. We must cease 
to wonder that they went perfectly naked except 
in regions where the cold obliged them to use 
covering, and that they cohabited indi scrim inafoly 
with mothers, sisters, and daughters — in fact, 
played the very deuce with everything till the 
Incas came, specially sent by Divine Providence, 
to convert them from their idolatry to the worship 
of the Sun. Garcilasso laments, as a proof of the 
savagery of the Indians, that thoy remained 
seventy-one years, after their conquest by the 
Incas, without being converted to the new faith, 
or being convinced that they were conquered for 
their good. I may add this is not a rare occur- 
rence in the history of mankind, as such a lesson 
has seldom been kindly taken to by humanity 
in any part of the world. 

Tho reader who has accompanied me to this 
will see that, from my explorations along the 
coast of Peru, I cannot believe that a single item 
of Inca civilization is manifested in tho archajo- 
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logical remains that exist in such profusion there. 
I confine my observations simply to the coast 
district, which shows only what the Incas have 
undone— not what they did. 

Not more than forty- five miles from San Jose", in 
a north- westerly direction, is the more southern 
of the two guano islands of Lobos — not yet 
worked on by the Peruvian Govornraont. These 
islands are reported to me to contain from one to 
two million tons of guano. It is considered to 
be of a superior quality. 

Still on the track towards north, from San Jose" 
to Payta is a voyage of 150 miles. Tho coast 
being along the sandy desert of Sechura, it in 
better to make the journey in the mail-steamer 
from Callao. 

Accordingly, on the 14th of May last, I 
started on my return to England on board 
the Pacific Company's steam-ship " Santiago," 
with the attentive and courteous Captain W. J. 
Barber. From Callao to Payta there is nothing 
to bo noticed, as we are out of sight of land 
nearly the whole of this two days' trip. We 
have our usual contingent of pleasant cabin 
passengers, with a deck-load of Cholds— men, 
women, and children — whose strongly-smelling 
beds and dirty blankets on the main deck dp not 
add much to the comfort of the passage. But 
they all left us at Payta. 

Like many other places nut lie coast, the neigh- 
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bourliood of this port is as barren as barren can 
be. Not a vestige of verdure is visible anywhere. 
The only Englishman resident here is the much- 
respected British Vice-Consul, Mr. Blacker, whose 
courteous hospitality does away with much of 
the grating influence of the place. Payta is 
chiefly important from its being the basis of tele- 
graphic communication in Peru. Hen Co to 
Lima telegraphic despatches can bo sent to con- 
nect with the mail-steamers, and the Government 
of President Pardo is about to continue it on to 
Panama, so as thereby to secure, via Colon and 
Jamaica, communication with Europe and the 
United States. In this, as in her railways, Peru 
again proves how she is progressing. 

Payta has not more than 4000 inhabitants. It 
owns, however, one of the smoothest and most 
secure bays on the Pacific Coast. From hero to 
Piura is a distance of forty miles. The river Chiva 
empties itself into the sea about fifteen miles 
north of Payta, and thence has to be brought all the 
water used by the inhabitants of the town. To 
places like Payta, of which there arc numbers on 
the Peruvian coast, the invention of Mr. Wilson to 
obtain fresh water from salt will be an incalculable 
advantage. 

" May 17.— Last night we passed Tumbez, where 
Tizarro first landed with his handful of Spanish 
adventurers, and this morning we are skirting by 
Saint Helena Point, and Puerto Viejo, whence the 
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giants are reported to have come down to Pacha- 
Ciimac." 

In the reign of the twelfth Inca, Ayatarco Capac, 
we are told by Mariano Edward Rivero, " Giants 
having entered Peru, they populated Huaytara, 
Quinoa, Punto do Santa Elena, and. Puerto 
Vicjo, and built a sumptuous palace in Pacha- 
Camac, using instruments of iron. As they were 
given up to unnatural crimes, divine wrath annihi- 
lated them with a rain of fire, although a part of 
them were enabled to escape by Cuzco. Ayatarco 
Capac went out to meet them, and dispersed them 
about Limatambo." 

Tf this were not such an awkwardly constructed 
piece of fee-faw-fum, I might ask, How is it that 
Senor Rivero is able to give us such a minute item 
of detail as that about the instruments of iron, and 
yet does not say a word as to the old names of 
Santa Helena and Puerto Viojo, which, as a point 
of geographical curiosity, if nothing more, would 
prove interesting to the inquiring part of the 
world? 

Straining my vision to get a glimpse of the 
shore, I cannot help wondering if there were any 
Pacific balsa Navigating Company in those days. 
Or if the Gogs and .Magogs were of the seven- 
leagued -boo ted tribe, they might, by the aid of 
walking-sticks of cabbage palm, have footed it 
over the Sechura desert and down along the coast 
to Pacha Cumac. More wonderful things than 
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such a feat arc recorded by many of the ancient 
chroniclers of Peru. 

As wo approach the bay of Guayaquil, and 
come near the territory of the Republic of Ecuador, 
I am reminded that, according to a report made by 
the Reverend Father Woolf to the Government of 
Ecuador, there are extensive fossil remains of the 
Tertiary and Quaternary epochs on the coast of 
Manabi, and near to Punin. Besides the mastodon, 
the fossil horse is fouud, proving that in prehistoric 
times such animals existed there, although they 
became extinct, and the present race was intro- 

The ouly part of Ecuadorian coast which is 
approached by the steamer, that docs not go into 
Guayaquil, is Cape SaD Lorenzo, in lat. 1° 3' S., 
long. 80° 56' W. At this place is a small village, 
where they make the so-called Panama hats. Not 
far hence, or about twelve miles as the crow 
flies, is the town of Manta. Indeed, at San 
Lorenzo and Monte Christo, not far distant, the 
chief manufacture of hats from Ecuador is found ; 
and these are exported from Manta. It was quite 
a refreshing sight to us, who had so long been 
accustomed to the barren coast of Peru, to see 
the bright green arborcsceuco at San Lorenzo 
down to Ihe water's edge. 

On the 20th we are entering the Bay of Panama, 
— which might bo called a bay of islands — the old 
city of buccaneers still keeping up its prestige for 
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bloodshed. Only the day previous to our landing 
there had been a constitutional fight for the Presi- 
dency, and sixty men of one: regiment were shot 
down by anoi lier regiment of the iirmy in the pub- 
lic streets. Of course it was done with the object 
that the Republic should live. 3 The number of per- 
sons killed in this revolution amounted nearly to two 
hundred. Several marines from the United States' 
war-steamer " Pensacola," then in the harbour, 
were on shore to protect the railway station and 
the Custom-house, whilst the town seemed any- 
thing at all but comforting. I made a short visit 
to the Grand Hotel — called so, I believe, more from 
its great dimensions than its comforts — had a few 
minutes' chat with Dr. Long, the United States' 
Consul, and Mr. Boyd, of tho Star and Herald. 
Then drove in the same omnibus that brought us 
up from the wharf back to tho railway station. 
When seated in the carriage, and as the train 
moved to cross the isthmus to Colon, I began to 
feel rather tranquillized at hoping that I was 
bidding farewell to the shores of the Pacific. 

Before starting for the other side I tried to obtain 
somo information about the progress of the idea to 
bo worked out in the Inter-oceanic Canal, which I 
have no doubt will one day join the Pacific and 
Atlantic here. The part which Pern has already 
taken in this matter reflects the highest credit on 
the administration of President Pardo; for I find, 

' " Viva la Ropublica ! " 
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by tlie Lima official newspaper of January last, the 
following Protocol on this subject, entered into 
between the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Government of Peru and the Minister resident at 
Lima of the United States of Colombia : — 

Protocol of a Conference held between tho Peru- 
vian Minister for Foreign Affairs and the 
resident Ambassador of Colombia relative to 
an Inter-oceanic Canal. 

Jose du la Riva Agueho, Peruvian Minister for 
Foreign Affaire, and Tkudoro Valexzuela, resident 
Minister of Colombia, having met in the Foreign 
Office, with the object of taking into consideration 
tho projected work of an Iutcr-oceanic Canal, the 
first said : — 

The Government of Peru lias regarded with 
interest the plan of an inter-oceanic canal across 
tbo isthmus, which divides the two continents of 
America, and believes that such a work will affect 
not only civilization and the commerce of the world 
in general, but in a special manner the political 
and commercial interests of Peru. Inspired by this 
idea, in the treaties which were celebrated with the 
Republics of Costa Rica and Nicaragua in 1857, 
certain stipulations were inserted, tending to the 
establishment of an inter-oceanic highway, but un- 
fortunately this agreement was not ratified, and the 
grand work remained a mere project. But that 
now, knowing that this question is being debated 
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afresh, lie should wish Senor Valeu/.uola to be good 
enough to tell him, if the Colombian Government 
had celebrated any treaty with any other Govern- 
ment or any private company whatever, for the 
carrying out of the work, and if in caso such an 
agreement had not been entered into, they were 
disposed to enter into a negotiation with Peru, 
cither to undertake the work jointly, or with the 
help of all the Spanish American Republics which 
are interested in its completion, or at least with 
the participation of Peru, giving her the share in 
the profits and advantages to which her help might 

The Colombian Minister replied : — 

the Peruvian Government understood so well the 
importance of an inter-oceanic canal, the results 
of which would doubtloss bo favourable to Peru, 
taking into consideration the daily increasing im- 
portance of its principal port, Uallao, and the rapid 
progross of Peruvian commerce in the last few 
years. 

That the Colombian Government was not at 
present bound by any treaty in the affair, although 
a fow years ago two understandings were come to 
with the United States of America for the excava- 
tion of (he canal ; and the last was even approved 
of by the Congress of Colombia with certain modi- 
fications. The Congress of the United States had 
no opportunity of discussing it, and in the mean- 
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time the period for the exchange of ratification a 
had passed. 

Therefore Colombia has entire liberty, of action 
in the matter, with regard to which there is at 
present no other practical f;ict worthy of mention 
than the permission granted to the American 
Government to send exploring parties into the 
territories of the States of Cauca and Panama — 
explorations which are about to be repeated, aa has 
been announced by the press. 

Colombia is therefore disposed to treat with 
Peru, and would see with the greatest, pleasure 
this great undertaking, which would be the most 
important work of our age, carried out with the 
intervention of that Republic and the remainder of 
America ; but if such a thing were not possible sho 
would be inclined to give to Peru whatever inter- 
vention the latter might take in the work — giving 
her of course a share of the profits and advantages 
to which her participation might entitle her. 

Colombia perfectly understands that the com- 
munity of interests which a canal would establish 
between her and' the Republics that might take 
part in the undertaking, would be a powerful and 
durable link in the chain of close union with which 
she desires to bo bound to her sisters. 

The Foreign Minister of Peru then said :— 

That in view of the frank and friendly dispo- 
sition which animates the Colombian Government, 
and taking into consideration the fact set forth by 
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Senor Valenzuela, that an American exploring 
expedition was about to visit the isthmus, his 
Government would liko to add some competent 
persons to it, in order that they might be informed 
of the practicability and cost of the work, if such 
an addition to this Commission could be possibly 
made, and meanwhile — that is to say, until such 
intelligence had been obtained, which would bo 
duly communicated to the Colombian Government 
—the preliminary negotiations relative to tho work 
could go on. 

Tho Colombian Minister observed that he ac- 
cepted, in the name of bis Government, the idea of 
sending a party of engineers to join the American 
exploring party, and whose admission the 
Colombian Government would be glad to recom- 
mend. They would, besides, furnish every assis- 
tance in their power in order to further the 
ends of the Commission, considering it as sent 
by themselves, hoping that tho Minister would 
bo good enough to let him know in time the names 
of tho parties who might be selected by his 
Government. 

The interview being at an end, it was resolved 
to draw up tho present Protocol, which has been 
signed in duplicate. 

J. BE LA RlVA ACUEKO. 

Teodoko Valetouei.a. 
Not very long before I left Peru, a Commission, 
consisting of Port-Captnin Don Camillo Carillo, 
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aud Engineer Don Francisco Paz Soldan, was 
appointed by President Pardo to make the ex- 
ploring survey in connexion with this inter-oceanic 
, canal, as proposed in tho last part of the Protocol. 
They were, unfortunately, too late to join the United 
States' party under Captain Selfridge, and were 
obliged to return without making the survey across, 
owing to the rainy season having como down upon 
them with unusual severity. But their report* is 
such an excellent one, and reflects ho much credit on 
its authors, that I must give a synopsis. "Whether 
the Lesseps of the Colombian Canal, to unite the 
Pacific and Atlantic, may accomplish the inter- 
communication in our day or not it is difficult to 
guess ; but I coincide in the general belief that 
the thing is only a work of time — to sever the 
small ligature of the Panama isthmus or neigh- 
bourhood, and separate the northern from the 
southern continent of America. 

The Bay of Cupica, in 6° 43" N. Lat., and 
77° 38" W. Long., was the base of operations, on 
the Pacific side, of both the United States and the 
Peruvian explorers. Messrs. Carrillo and Paz 
Soldau's report says : — 

The Bay of Cupica is an immense roadstead, 
limited on tho north by the Punta do Cruces, and 
on the south by the Cabo Solano, and is distant 
about 181) miles from Panama. It contains several 

' For which I nm indebted to tiia Supplement Ui the Soiiih 
Pneilic Thane, CilUo, July IOtti, 
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small inlets, the moat northerly of which takes its 
name from the hay itself, the others being called 
respectively Chicocora, Limon, Tebada, Nabuga, 
and Jella, which is the most southerly. Halt a 
dozen huts, built of palm-posts and with a roof 
made of the leaves of the same tree, compose 
the village of Cupica, which contains, between 
negroes and Indians, somo twenty or thirty in- 
habitants. 

Finding, when they arrived here, that Captain 
Selfridge had returned in consequence of the rains 
having already begun — in fact, they passed him in 
the steamer "Tuscarora" between Panama and 
Cupica — they very courageously determined not 
to go back without doing something; and so they 
attempted an exploration of the isthmus by the 
river Napipi, which was the first route selected by 
the American Commission of 1871. Of this last- 
mentioned survey, a memoir of its practicability 
was presented by Commander Selfridge to the 
United States' Secretary of the Navy, and was 
published by him with his report to Congress in 
December of same year. The Peruvian explorers 
went from the inlet of Cupica to that of Limon, 
where the path begins, that leads from the Pacific 
to the river Napipi. From Cupica to Limon the 
distance is six miles, and had to bo done in canoes. 
They described Limon as well sheltered from all 
winds, with a good anchorage, and plenty of 
water. Some of the difficulties of tropical ezplo- 
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ration may be understood, by tliose who have not 
been amongst them, from the following extract 
out o£ the report : — 

" Thirty-five minutes after leaving the Bay of 
Limon, the highest part of the track (100 metres) 
is reached, and from this point it descends to the 
head-waters of the Limon, distant about five 
minutes' walk. The path lies along the right- 
hand side of the Limon gorge ; and while going 
over it, you never see the river for a single 
moment, although the noise of the waters is clearly 
heard at different points. The road is not more 
than 200 metres above the river ; but, neverthe- 
less, from the thickness of the wood one is unable 
to distinguish it, nor could we make out, the ravine 
through which the river runs. Vegetation had ob- 
structed the path in many places ; and the axe-men 
bad to march a-head in order to clear the ground 
before wo could run the levels." 

Although forty minutes are necessary after 
leaving the sea to reach the source of the Limon 
river, the horizontal distance between these points 
is only 1,730 metres, — the source being at the 
height of 173 metres above the lovol of the sea. 

But the road which has to be got over is so 
broken and fatiguing, that the traveller has got to 
look where he is going to step before putting his 
foot down, as the ground is made up of an infinity 
of roots crossing each other in all directions and 
at different heights, — the undulations containing 
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the red argillaceous clay which covers all the road, 
forming with the help of this regular steps, which 
must be mounted with caution in order to avoid 
falls. 

The description of the Napipi and its fords I 
pass over. The time of survey appears to have 
been very inf'licitously chosen, as in one part of 
the river, the Vado del Yucal, " the natives of the 
country assured us that during dry weather the 
Vado was nearly dry, though the expedition had 
to swim across it the day they broke up the Yucal 
camp." 

They only succeeded in getting as far as Autado 
■ — a height of eighty-one metres above the level of 
the Pacific, and a horizontal distance of 12,417 
metres from Limon Bay. The difficulty of obtain- 
ing canoes, however, prevented their going as far 
as the Atrato, although such a communication by 
canoes is only possible in the rainy season. But 
I can easily understand how impracticable and 
impossible it is to make observations or fix instru- 
ments on the banks of a tropical river during 
the rainy season, when I recall to mind how we 
had to turn back from Hamarua in tho steamship 
" Pleiad," during exploration of the Niger-Tshadda- 
Binno in 1804-55.* 

After returning to Panama, they learned that 
Captain Self ridge had done his recent explorations 

1 Vide Autlior'a account of tbis exploration, Longman'* 
"Travellers' Library," 1855. 
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from the little bay of Chiri-Chiri, one of the many 
inlets which the great hay of Cupica contains. 
This was attempted for the following reasons : — 

It would appear that there is in that part a spur 
of the mountain which begins to pass the Cordillera. 
It is 700 feet high, and consequently of a greater 
altitude than the heights of Limon. When this 
summit is passed, the direction of the Dogado 
river, which is an affluent of the Napipi, was fol- 
lowed to the confluence of both rivers. The course 
of the canal thon descends to the Atrato, on the 
right bank of the Napipi — that is to say, the samo 
side on which the Dogado flows into the Napipi. 

The river Bojaya, as well as the Napipi, is a 
tributary of the Atrato, and its waters may 
perhaps serve to feed the canal. The tunnel 
which has been suggested by way of the Dogado 
will be at least two miles shorter than the one 
pi'oposed in 1871 by Captain Selfridge on the 
Napipi and Limon route : that is to say, that the 
tunnel in the new plan will be three miles long, 
the whole canal being twenty-eight miles, or three 
miles shorter than that projected to start from 
Limon Bay. The probable cost of the work may 
be set down at 75,000,000 of dollars. The now 
plan for the canal contains eighteen locks, the 
descent to the Pacific being much easier than by 
the Limon Bay route. 

To an u n- engineering mind, like mine, the idea 
of a tunnel, five miles long, and of a canal with 
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eighteen locks for inter-oceanic communications, 
Beams to partake of the impossible. The fol- 
lowing was Captain Selfridgo's first report in 
1871 :— 

To take advantage of navigation on the 
Atrato river, and of the waters of tho Napipi, ono 
of its affluents, and then to perforate the isthmus 
of Napipi, descending to the Pacific by the valley 
of the Limon river. The canal, exclusive of these 
rivers, would be thirty-one miles long. There 
was supposed to bo enough water to allow ten 
ships daily to pass through the canal. 

Its proposed dimensions arc: — Dopth of 
water, 2(3 feet ; width, 129 feet. The bottom 
of the canal at the summit would be 130 feet 
above the level of the sea, and as the starting- 
point at the confluence of the Napipi with the 
Atrato is at an elevation of forty, it would be neces- 
sary to ascend ninety feet. This would be done by 
means of nine locks, each ton feet above the 
other. 

In order to pass the Cordillera, a tunnel is 
proposed 9010 yards long — moro than five miles 
— and to descend from this tunnel to the Pacifictherc 
would be thirteen locks, each of ten feet fall, and 
436 feet in length ; but as the horizontal distance 
is only 4000 feet, these thirteen locks would bo in 
three parallel lines, and the ships would pass those 
thirteen locks, which would seem like a ladder 
with so many rungs. The width of each proposed 
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lock would be sixty feet, and tho dimensions of 
the tunnel seventy feet wide, and 120 feet high. 
The transverse section of the roof would be elliptic, 
so that no more material might be taken out than 
would be necessary to allow a ship to pass through. 
This would be an economy in the construction of 
the tunnel, though on the other hand it would 
diminish tho solidity of the work, as elliptical 
roofs arc not calculated to hear heavy weights, 
above all on the sides, and a circular section 
would be much safer. 

Besides these, with pumping apparatus to 
raise the water from the lower to the upper locks, 
" the estimated cost of the works, excavation of the 
canal, locks, tunnel, improvements in tho Atrato, 
a mole, a lighthouse, warehouses, dredges, pumps, 

expenses, is $123,000,000. The American Captain 
sees the following advantage in this route over all 
others which have been surveyed : — 

" 1st. That the canal would be excavated almost 
wholly in solid rock ; and that when the work 
was concluded, there would bo no necessity of 
embankments to strengthen its sides, nor of 
dredges to be constantly scooping out the- mud. 

" 2nd. That it is thus easier to form a closer 
estimate of the cost of tho work. 

"3rd. The healthiness of the region as com- 
pared with other parts which have been surveyed. 

" 4th. That the most difficult part of the canal 
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—that is to say, the tunnel on the Pacific side — is 
almost on its shore, tlms rendering the intro- 
duction of workmen, machinery, &c, very easy. 

" 5th. The relatively low price of the work, and, 
finally, the safety and size of the ports in which 
the canal terminates, in tho bays of Limon or 
Cupica in the Pacific, and the gulf of Darien in 
the Atlantic." 

The Peruvian explorers commence their objec- 
tions to Captain Sclfridgo's plan as follows : — 

In the first place, it appears to us that the 
dimensions he proposes for the canal do not and 
will still less suffice, later on, the growing require- 
ments of the maritime commerce of the world, as 
the size of the tunnel and locks are barely suffi- 
cient to allow passage to tho steamers which at 
present come to the Pacific from Europe, — taking 
the " Aconcagua " as a sample, of which the dimen- 
sions are:— length, 437 feet ; beam, 41; drawing 26' 
feet of water. The dimensions of an inter- oceanic 
canal should, in our opinion, bo greater than those 
which are adapted to satisfy the actual needs of 
navigation, for it is well known that the size of 
ships built is continually on the increase, and 
this should be taken into account when fixing the 
dimensions of the canal, which should be sufficient 
for tlio present and the future. Tho water drawn 
by large steamers varies from 25 to 30 feet — ■ 
and the depth of 26 feet which Captain Selfridge 
gives to his canal, if sufficient for the present, may 

vot.. n. i< 
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not bo so for the future. Our opinion is that 
the canal should be constructed of greater dimen- 
sions than that required by the largest merchant 
steamer afloat, excluding of course tho " Groat 
Eastern," which is a phenomenon. Tho canal 
should iilso be sufficiently broad to allow two 
vessels to pass in opposito directions, so that 
neither should have to wait till tho other had 
passed. It is true that the estimate of Captain 
Selfridge is relatively low; but we must find, not 
the cheapest route, but that which best meets the 
wants of commerce. 

We should prefer the estimate to bo two or 
throo times greater, for a rational and practical 
solution, without a tunnel five miles long, nor 
three parallel lines of locks, which wcaild cause 
great delay in tho passage of ships through the 

There is a great deal of sound sense in the 
foregoing, as well as in the succeeding observa- 
tions referring to the difficulties in travelling here 
— not taken into account by Captain Selfridge. 
For tunnelling in tliis part of the world must bo 
very different from what it has been in Mont 
Cenis, and the Iloosac in the United States. 
Further, the Peruvian Commissioners state 

" Any plan which comprises tunnels and a largo 
number of locks cannot be considered as tho 
best, aa analogous results have been obtained by 
other explorers, such as Garella, Capt. Kelly, &c. 
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The first proposed a canal through the isthmus of 
Panama by means of a tunnel of 5350 metres 
and thirty-five locks— and the second a canal 
without locks, and a tunnel of 4827 metres through 
the isthmus of Darioii, taking advantage of the 
waters of the Truando which flow into the Atrato. 
Its dimensions were to bo— breadth, 200 feet; 
depth, thirty feet — and its estimated cost 781 £ 
millions of francs. Consequently, the result ob- 
tained by the isthmus of Napipi is not an improve- 
ment—this route presenting natural difficulties, 
which cannot be overcome save by the tunnel and 
locks proposed by Capt. Selfridge. We are of 
opinion that other routes should be surveyed 
before choosing that of Xapipi, which really pre- 
sents no more acceptable solution of the problem 
than those chosen by other explorers." 

On the subject of other routes, and of that one 
suggested, nearly parallel with the Panama lino of 
railway, they observe: — ■ 

"Considering that the highest point of the 
Panama railroad is only eighty-five metres abovo 
the level of the sea, and that the distance from sea 
to sea is only sixty kilometres, wo can do no less 
than recommend a serious survey of that part of 
the isthmus before accepting a plan which con- 
tains tunnels and a large number of locks. The 
difficulties in this routo are swampiness, and the 
great difference in the tides in the Pacific and the 
Atlantic. The high equinoctial tides in Panama 
ii 2 
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rise six metres, whilst in Colon they only rise 
forty centimetres; and, finally, the insecurity of 
the port of Colon during a hurricane, and 
the small depth of water in the bay of 
Panama." 

Of that by the isthmus of Nicaragua, they 
say: — 

The route by the isthmus of Nicaragua also 
offers great advantages, for although the isthmus 
is here 150 kilometres wide, it has the immense 
lake of Nicaragua in its centre ; this is 47(3 kilo- 
metres long by fifty-five wide, having an average 
depth of fifty-five metres ; while its height above 
the level of the sea is only forty metres. Many 
plans have been proposed to utilize this as well as 
the waters of the San Juan river and Lake Maligna, 
but it would appear that the descents from these 
lakes to the Pacific present difficulties which 
have not yet been solved. 

For any future Commission to explore the 
isthmus, it is recommended they should leave 
Calluo in the month of December, so as to arrive 
in that month, or early in January, as it appears 
the oidy dry months here are from December to 
April. After speaking of difficulties caused by the 
rainy season, and appending the plan of the 12$ 
kilometres which they levelled, they thus con- 
clude 

Amongst the recent explorations which have 
been made on the isthmus of Darieu from the 
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gulf of San Miguel in the Pacific to the mouth 
of the Atrato, wo find those of Messrs. Lacharme 
and Puydt; the first made a survey of the 
inland in 1866, and found the highest elevation 
that would have to bo passed was fifty-five 
metres. 

Mr. Puydt found, on hia expedition in 1865, 
that the summit was at forty-five metres, following 
a route very near that of Lacharme ; both took 
advantage of the lower part of the river Tuyra, 
which flows into tho gulf of San Miguel. None 
of these observations were made with the level, 
but with barometers, and consequently can only bo 
looked upon as simple explorations. Captain 
Selfridge caused these routes to be surveyed in 
1871, and from barometrical observations practised 
under his direction, it seems that the highest 
point in the ground gone over by Lacharme is at 
an elevation of 125 metres, and that of Puydt 
more than 200 metres ; the country lying between 
the Tuyra, and the summit being intercepted by a 
number of hills of different heights. At the 
termination of this report, this Commission can 
only express their regret that they havo not been 
able to practise a more extensive survey, on 
account of the limited time at their disposal ; but 
they think, nevertheless, that the description they 
have made of the work done by them will give an 
exact idea of the nature of the ground explored, 
and of tho difficulties which the isthmus of Napipi 
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presonts to the opening of a great international 

Cahilo N. Caeeillo. 
Francisco Paz Solbah. 
Lima, 18th June, 1873. 

Aa I dcsiro tho present chapter may be of some 
information to future explorers of this great work, I 
deem this an appropriate place for inserting news 
of a passago about which no notice seems to have 
been taken. This I cut out of an issue of Mr. 
Boyd's paper, the Panama Star and Herald, during 
some time last year : — 

Honor Jose Maria Hernandez, long a resident 
of tho small village of Terabic, on the banks of the 
Bayano river, and well known in Panama for his 
intelligence and respectability, having on his 
arrival hero heard talk of a canal across Darien, 
asserts that the Indians had shown him a pass 
over the Cordilleras, which is not so high as the 
Ancon hill near Panama. He makes the journey 
to tho shores of the Atlantic in two days, and 
offers to conduct any individual or party who 
wishes to survey the route. The distance on the 
map in a straight line is about fifteen miles. 6 

The present railroad between Panama and 
Colon is said to have cost the life of a negro for 
every sleeper en tho tracks. The line is laid down 

' Tim lateat work I am aware of nliout Panama was written 
by Mr. Bidwell, who Mas Vice-Coiwnl out lure, mid which was 
published, I believe, in [86$, by Messrs. Ulinpiiinn and Hall. 
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with as inany curves as if it hod been traced by a 
Brobdignagian serpent. I did not caro to take 
any observations of the passage across it— for all 
its luxuriance of tropical vegetation was a matter 
with wbicli I bad been surfeited for the last twenty- 
three years. And to mo, I confess, tho pleasantest 
thing on the Panama railroad was the sniff of the 
Atlantic Ocean, as we glided by the Chagres river, 
and came into the bustling lifo and activity of tho 
station at Colon. Next to this was tho joy of 
getting on board the royal mail-steamer " Tagus," 
bound for Plymouth, Che rbourg, and Southampton. 
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Priifi*Eor Tyndall on ijractioil results. — Errors and mistakes of 
Peruvian, as well as other authors, on Peru. — Sonor Don 
Muriaiiu Edward liivero.— Di'votiot] to Incaito chronology. 
-- J-'sn^oKili'il mil inti ijfiiif.L dtferivitiuiis. — The Devil 
again on the scene. — Garcilasso da la Vega, Preacott, 
and Montosiuos.— Dr. J. J. Von Tschiuli, and liie golden 
description. — 'J'ln- hiMiry id t?A<\ and silver eciucivt on walla. 
— " Chambers's (!jilo]W:ilia,"— ISoIlaert'it antiquities. — Errors 
al>out Cbinin {Cliimoo),— Mr. Mark-ham's writings about Peru. 
— Vigour of stylo.— Statements baaed on personal obser- 

In all that I have written of observations during 
my two years' residence in Peru, I have had be- 
fore my mind the principles enunciated by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall in his addresses during bis recent 
lecturing tour through the United States. In one 
of his "Lectures on Light," ho says to his 
audience :— " Keep your sympathetic eye on the 
originator of knowledge. Give him the freedom 
necessary for his researches, not overloading hiin 
either with the duties of tuition or of administra- 
tion — not demanding from him so-called practical 
results — above all things avoiding the question 
which ignorance so often addresses — ' What is the 
use of your work?' Let him make truth his object, 
however impracticable for the lime being thai truth 
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may appear. If you cast your bread thus upon 
the waters, then bo assured it will roturn to 
you, though it may bo after many days." 

Declaring my faith in the excellence of this 
doctrine, I regret having to affirm as no more than 
a matter of truth — even without " a so-called 
practical result" — that sinco I began to study 
Peruvian History nearly three years back, nine- 
tentbs of the works which I have read contain 
more of " the Bounderln' balderdash and bluster " 
than of "the Gradgrind facts, sir I" 1 And yet, 
whatever history is written, it ought to contain 
facts rather than balderdash aud bluster. The 
more I read, tho more the muddle increases. I 
have already pointed out much of tho anachron- 
isms put forth by Garcilasso de la Vega. Senor 
Mariano Paz Soldau, in the preface to his " Geo- 
graphical Atlas of Peru," commenting on tho 
works of Barth, Spoke, and Livingstone, in Africa, 
as of other travellers elsewhere, asks, "What 
are tho serious works we have on Peru ? Apart 
from a few like those of Mr. Pentland, and two or 
three others, all the rest are full of errors — fruits 
of the levity with which they discuss everything 
without looking at causes attentively, or taking 
good reports, or for want of indispensable know- 
ledge. It is necessary, then, that our youth 
should convince themselves how it is only by using 
efforts they can arrive at a 'knowlodgo of their 

1 " ll:ird Times." By Cimrlcs Dickens. 
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country, and that the era has arrived when they 
should commence national scientific studies, that, 
as we have said, are the only ones by which can be 
attained a knowledge of Peru." 

This morsel of special pleading might be more 
intelligible on the part of Senor Soldan, if he 
himself in his works — more especially in the 
" Geography of Peru"— did not follow the path 
which he cautions future workers to avoid; for he 
has put down tho wildest utterances of the erro- 
neous statements made by the old Spanish writers, 
and printed them as facts, when a little inquiry 
must havo proved their error, and falsehood. 

Senor Don Mariano Edward Itivero, too, at the 
time his work was compiled, as well as published, 
held tho post of Director of the National Museum 
at Lima. From thence wo may imagine he set off 
with Dr. John James Von Tschudi to carry out 
a great design. In the preface to their united 
book on Peruvian antiquities 1 the reader is 
entertained with tho following apologies for not 



archaeological monuments of the Incas [for Senor 
Rivero goes no further back than to the periotl 

' Translated into English from tho original Spanish by 
Kmncis L Hawks, D.D., LL.D. New York : Putnam and Co., 
1853. 
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of what lie styles the " code which governed the 
ancient Peruvian nation, dictated by its founder, 
Manco Capac"], to obtain an exact knowledge 
of their idiom, religion, laws, sciences, and cus- 
toms, as well as all that relates to the empire of 
the Andes." 

The Director of the National Museum at Lima 
— doubt less knowing nothing of the grand old 
monuments of the prehistoric Yuncas within 
walking distance of him in the Huatica valley- 
makes up his courage to overcome tho obstacles 
previously alluded to, which are thus heroically set 
forth :— 

" 1st. — Tho political dissensions which have 
succeeded eaeh other, keeping the country in 
constant alarm. 

"2nd.— The diversities of the climate, tho bad 
and, indeed, impassablo roads of tho coast, and the 
Cordilleras, the dangers to bo overcome in visiting 
long- abandoned sites, tho close thick forests, in 
which Nature with such prodigality shows her 
profusion and fertilizing power." In what way 
does the reader think this power is manifested in 
Peru? Simply, Senor Eivero tells us, by " pre- 
senting trees which almost serve as props to the 
vault of heaven." 

After this, the third obstacle being complained 
of as a total want of itinerary, is such a piece 
of bathos that, looking at the part of Peru, so 
full of monuments, through which I wandered, 
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and with scarcely ft shrub in it, I must pause for a 
moment. 

I confess that the discomforts as well as in- 
conveniences of Peruvian travel and exploration 
cannot bo exaggerated. But, in a common- 
sense point of view, I may ask, Why need Senor 
Bivero jump from Lima into those mythological 
forests " supporting the vault of heaven," which 
{though perhaps not quito so intensified) may bo 
supposed to exist at the other side of the Andes, 
contiguous to the Amazonian valley, or northwards 
towards Ecuador? Or why not some equally 
patriotic Peruvian examine the hundreds of grave- 
yards, huacas, fortresses, ruined towns, castles 
and temples throughout tho valleys from Arica up 
to San Jose - — a coast distance of nearly eleven 
hundred miles? I regret that the only answer 
that seems to me could be given to such a 
question is, that Senor Rivero's ideas could not 
stretch, or probably did not care to do so, beyond 
what he styles " the code which governed the 
ancient Peruvian nation, dictated by its founder, 
Manco Capac." So ancient, forsooth, that he tells 
us,' " Manco Capac began to reign in the year 
1021 and died in 10IV2, uI'Ii.t mpiin^ forty years." 

" The authority of the Peruvian monarchs 
exceeded," again observes Rivero, 4 "as we have 
already hinted in our preceding chapter, that of 
the most powerful kings of the earth. ' The very 
' Op. cit. p. 4Q. ' Op. cit. p. 17+. 
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birds will suspend their flight in the air if I com- 
mand it,' said Atahualpa to the Spaniards in his 
hyperbolical language." In the succeeding page 
we are told, by an extract from Saiinit'ido, 1 of some 
episodes in the regal journeys of the Incas in the 
following stuff:— " From all parts the multitude 
hastened to contemplate their monarch, and when 
he raised the curtains of the litter or palanquin, 
in which ho travelled, to allow them to see him, 
tho vociferations with which the multitude con- 
gratulated him and besought heaven's favour in 
his behalf were so great that we are told [and of 
courso expected to behove it, I should say] the 
motion of the air caused these birds which wero 
flying over to fall to the ground." This extract 
from Sarmieuto is given by Senor Rivero as a re- 
hash from Proscott, and " its claim to probability is 
founded on theassnranco by Plutarch, that a similar 
occun'enco took place in Greece when the Roman 
herald proclaimed the liberty of the Greeks." 

On which I have merely to observe, it would bo 
better we had no account of the Incas at all, than 
that such nonsense as this should he foisted on 
us as historical. Narrative loses all its value when 
bedaubed with anachronisms of this kind. I have 
already commented on what Prescott copies from 
one of the Spanish lusioriiuis about the victory 

' R'lieviug the ii-fL'nt [lisfinvcry of Si-iinr iiouta.hr. lie la Rosa, 
mentioned previously, this must bo attributed to Don Pedro 
Ciezu do Leon. 
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achieved at Puuo by'' Saint M irliacl awl bis legions, 
seen high in tlieairabovetlu'combatants, contending 
with the arch-enemy of man, and cheering on the 
Christians by their example." The devil is again 
brought into play at Pacha-Ciimac by Senor Inca 
Garcilasso de la Vega. All through the work of 
Cieza de Leon wo have doings, not, of one devil, 
but of multitudes. And with these and like 
illustrations of the great glory of the Inca period, 
I find the old writer Montesinos, whilst gas- 
conading about the pure worship of the Sun, and 
the extension of edifices for the priestesses 
or virgins of the Solar God, still confessing 
that, during the reign of the ninetieth monarch 
(Iuti-Capac, Maita Pachacutec VII.), and " when 
was completed the fourth millenary cycle since 
the deluge, customs were so corrupted, vices so 
abominable, the links of society so decayed, so 
little were the law and the royal power respected, 
that the country bid fair to be destroyed little by 
little." Here I may bo told that this is one of the 
stories for which Montesinos got the title of " liar 
of the first magnitude." Perhaps so. 

It was after this Augustus that the first title of 
Inca was given. Montesinos tells us of the giants 
already mentioned as coming from Santa Helena 
to build Pacha-Ciimac, and speaks of many of the 
Incaa sending down from Ouzoo to have the 
temple of Pacha-Ciimac repaired. But he never 
mentions the name of Pachacutec, the conqueror 
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of the coast valleys ; and nearly all liis statements 
are at variance with those of Garoilasso de la Vega. 

Such romance as the foregoing is all recopied 
by Eivero, the Director of the National Mu- 
seum of Lima, and I cannot help thinking it 
a great loss of time to publish it instead of 
carrying on the explorations of which I have 
written, for I have no doubt they would 
throw an immense amount of light on the lit tle wo 
know of prehistoric Peru. I believe the mounds, 
huacas, cemeteries, and fortresses already men- 
tioned by mo are of an age, hundreds if not 
thousands of years, anterior to tho period of tho 
Incas — -of whoso connexion with the valley of 
tho Rimac we have no reliable historical proof 
whatever, I am, moreover, disposed to the faith, 
that when proper investigations are made, it will 
be ascertained that the builders of those things, of 
which we have now only the relics, will be proved, 
by the treasures of art found entombed with their 
people, to have been very far removed from the 
barbarism which is attributed to them by all the 
Inca worskippors. 

Turning for awhilo to another work of Dr. 
Tschudi's, 0 separate from that which lie published 
in connexion with Senor Rivero, we are told in tho 

* "Travels in Pem during tlic Yenre 1838—1842; on tho 
CoLlBt, ill till' Sierra, :irriis.i tin" Conlilli'rai j.uil Ow Andes, into 

the Primeval Forests." By Dr. J. J. Von TeohndL Translated 
from the German by Thom&lina lioss. London ; David Eogiic, 
Fleet Street, 1847. 
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preface that, " disclaiming any intention of making 
one of those travelling romances with which the 
tourist literature of the day is overstocked, the 
author has confined himself to a plain description 
of facts and things as they came within the sphere 
of his observation." And yet the Doctor tells us, 
amongst other things, of a reputed incident con- 
nected with the fate of Atahualpa, not on the 
authority of any one, 1 should suppose, but of " his 
own observation," in the following words :*—" A 
quantity of gold, which tho Inca ordered to bo 
collected in Caxamarca and its vicinity, when 
piled up on tlie floor of the cell, did not reach 
above halfway to the given mark. The Inca then 
despatched messengers to Cuzco, to obtain from 
the royal treasury the gold required to make up 
the deficiency ; and, accordingly, eleven thousand 
llamas were despatched from Cuzco to Caxamarca, 
each laden with a hundred pounds of gold." We 
have heard of this before, although never within 
the sphere of any author's observation. 

Speaking of the lands of tho Incas, and their 
aqueducts for agricultural purposes, he says, 1 
"The Spaniards having destroyed the conduits, 
the reservoirs dried up, and the soil became barren. 
Many of those conduits were subterraneous, and 
it is now no longer possible to find them. In 
some places they were constructed with pipes of 
gold, which the Spaniards eagerly seized as 
' Op. cit. p. 323. ' Op, cit. p. 40u. 
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valuable booty." And again ; "—"In the royal 
palace of Cuzco, and in the Temple of the Sun, a 
fusion of gold and silver was used for cement 
between tlie stones. This was, however, employed 
onlyas a luxury — " But cnoughof such — whatshall 
I say?— in the mildest of phrases, "trash"- — that 
idea of gold and silver fused together, and put for 
mortar between stones in a building as a luxury I 

It is useless to search for truth amongst the old 
Spanish chroniclers ; for in many things, observes 
Rivero, " the commentaries of Garcilasso de la Vega 
are in direct contradiction to the statements of 
several of his predecessors and contemporaries,— 
amongst them Acostn, Fray Marcos deNiza, Fedro 
Cieza de Leon, Montesinos, Francesco Lopez de 
Gomara Balboa, Zarnte, and others. The same 
may be said of several of his successors — it being 
easy to convince one's self by a comparison of the 
text, that the dates and allegations are erroneous 
not through ignorance or scantiness of informa- 
tion, but through the partiality of the author, 
wbo omits or falsifies all which tends to oppose 
his views." 

This scathing criticism would be very refreshing 
to an impartial searcher after the truth, if he could 
avoid feeling that its author, Son or Manuel Edward 
Rivero, seems to have been born before the period 
when was introduced the old adage of " those who 
live in glass houses should not throw stones." 
• Op. cit. p. +95. 

vol. u. s 
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It is therefore a pitiful thing to reflect that the 
latest account of Peru which the English reading 
public can be said to possess is that contained in the 
last edition of " Chambers' Cyclopaedia." 1 This gives 
the old history about the Incas, almost literally from 
Proscott, with a geographical and statistical sketch 
down as far as 1864. In it we are referred for 
information regarding Pre-Iucarial times to Mr. 
Bollaert's " Antiquities, Ethnology, &c, of South 
America." 1 

It is a very unpleasant thing for me to feel 
obliged to state that my friend, the gentleman just 
named, has fallen into more than one error in this 
work, which I deem it incumbent pro lotto publico 
to set right. This I do only because I feel ho 
will appreciate the doctrine of Professor Tyndall, 
enunciated at the beginning of this chapter — 
"truth being my object" — and feoling that, with 
such a distinguished author on South American 
affairs as is Mr. Bollaert, " the truth can never 
be impracticable." 

In the frontispiece of his book is a head with 
large car-lobes, entitled " Chimu, King of Manae- 
riche, or Trujillo, Peru." Hero wo have three 
errors to begin with. 

1. Chimu (or Chimoo, as a good authority in 
Peru spells the word for me) was the name of the 
tribe of people over whom the king reigned, and 

1 Vol. vii. p. 43:,. 

= Triiliner and Co., London, 13G0. 
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not the naino of tlio king himself. The last 
monarch of this country conquered by Yupanqui 
was Chucha Machoon. Ilia name is preserved 
in the archives of I lit? Municipality of Trujillo. 

2. There is no such place in tho neighbourhood 
as Manscriche. But there is a Mansiclie, part of 
tho suburbs of Chan-Chan, between the latter and 
Trujillo, though it has no appearanco of over 
having been large enough to be entitled to a 

3. Or Trujillo? I may ask how could ao old 
Indian locale have an alias of a new town — 
particularly when they are built on separate loca- 
tions. Trujillo, as I have already mentioned, was 
founded by Fizarro, and never had another namo. 

In the same book wo are told ' of tho " conquest 
of the coast territory belonging to tho Chimu, or 
Chincu, whose capital was at Trujillo." No such 
place as Trujillo existed at the time the Chimoo people 
were conquered. The capital then was Chan-Chan, 
between tho port of Tluitnchaco and where Trujillo 
now stands. This is the geographical truth. 

Again Mr. Bollaort says : ' — " The Incas' army 
entered the country of an old enemy, that of the 
powerful Chincu, or Chimu, who possessed the 
valleys of Pauiunca, Iluallim, and Huarapa (Tru- 
jillo), 8° 10" S. near Quambaclio, tho Incas defeated 
the last Chimu of Trujillo." So that hero wo 
are puzzled to know how in the days of " the last 
' P. 136. * P. 131. 

s 2 
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Chimu of Trujillo" — the last, in fact, of a place 
that did not exist— there could have been a doublo 
alias, i. e. of Mauseriche, and of Euarapa. It 
seems to mc rather difficult to learn the archaeo- 
logy, or history of the place from this confusion. 

What Mr. Markham. has written about Peru 
is dono in a vigorous and manly style, showing 
much perspicuity, save in the one thing of bring- 
ing the Inca dominions too near to the coast. 
That the Incas conquered the seaboard valleys I 
admit; that we have any reliable historical proof 
of their ever having occupied these valleys, I 
emphatically deny. And I do so from having 
rigidly followed out the canons of criticism laid 
down in Mr. Markham's paper read before the 
Royal Geographical Society 5 about the " Geo- 
graphical positions of the tribes which formed the 
Empire of the Yucas." In this be states that 
as regards most modern travellers, amongst whom 
he enumerates Rivero, Von Tschudi, Pan Soldan, 
Squier, Bollaert, Wilson, Forbes, and many others, 
"he never relies on them for any statement 
not based on personal observation." 

' Vide vol, xli., " Joum:.l of tin: lioyal Oto-rnpliicnl Society," 
p. 281. 
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Snatch after origin of primitive Peruviana.— Mythological 
stories.— Limited to tho Inca period.— Heputod Chinese 
origin. — Incompatibilities. — ■ Wallace Wood on changes 
effected by climate. — Doctor Lopez ahout the Keshua 
(Qiiicliiia). — Iiirwlii-'iiticiis into Uomor'a Tioy by Dr. 
Henry fwlilwiiMini. — Similarity .>f In >i if; architecture, of 
pottery, of copper implements, of mill stones, to thoso 
found in Peru, — Ruins of old temples in the Sandwich 
Islands. — licsoniblanco to Peruvian architecture. — Mr. 
Baldwin's opinions about antiquity of South American 
people. — Mr. Squier on exploration of mounds. 

In searching after tho origin of the primitive- 
Peruvian people, it may be imagined from my 
ideas, already expressed, of tlieir great antiquity, 
I do not care to dwell even for a moment on tho 
fabulous story of tho first pair. having been sent 
by tho father of tho universe — the Sun — out of 
Lake Titicaca with ft small wedge of gold, and 
orders to stop where it would sink into the ground. 
Every one knows it is reputed to have sunk at 
Ouzco. 

Mr. G. Smith, tho famous decipherer of As- 
syrian manuscripts, 1 observes : — " Tho histories 
of almost all ancient peoples show at their com- 
mencement a number of mythological stories, 

1 In one of his letters to tho Daily Telegraph, 



which are of great interest with regard to any 
inquiries into their origin and history." This, no 
doubt, is true ; but in Peru the idea has been limited 
to the Inca period, anterior to which wo aro 
ignorant of anything that does not chime in with 
the changes rung on the Incaitc monarchy. 

The theory of the orginal immigration (referring 
to the coast provinces at least) from the Celestial 
Empire by way of 1 Miring'* Straits finds mora 
advocates than Do Guignes, Paraney, or Senor 
Newmann de Monaco. It is supported and 
advocated by Senor Mariano Rivero,— admitted as 
possible by Senor Mariano Felipe Paz Soldan, 
— and even " suggested as probablo " by the illus- 
trious Baron von Humboldt. 

I find it, however, difficult to reconcile the great 
differences of physique in theCholo of Peru, whom 
we have to-day, and the Chinaman such as I see him 
coming out of the ship at Callao, as bearing on one 
and the same source. Unless, indeed, we can 
attributo these 'discrepancies to the influence of 
climate, expressed by Mr. Wallace Wood,* who 
institutes what might be considered something 
of a like parallel. " If you plant a certain seed," 
he says, " in the valley of the Thames, you have a 
fine drum-head cabbage; but plant the same seed 
in the valley of the Mississippi, and in a few years 
it grows to a tall weed, like a mullein stalk. And 
the men who have in these regions grown up from 
1 In " Mother Earth'a Biography." 
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the same human seed — the Saxon race— are not 
less different in their natures than the cabbage 
and the cole wort. The beginning of European 
history shows us a number of human beings alike 
in their disposition, habits, and culture, wafted 
by nature like seeds up from the Indus, and the 
plateau of Fran, and across tho Caucasus moun- 
tains, spreading in divergent streams out over the 
great Asiatic peninsula upon the shores of the 
Xorth Sea, and upon that of the Atlantic, and down 
upon tho three sides of the Mediterranean. Here 
on these coasts the seed took root. It is the 
waters which have made these lands what they 
are; and it is tho continued influence of these 
waters, and of the soil and of the air, which has 
shaped tho character of these people, who in the 
commencement were so homogeneous." 

During my residence at Rosario, in 1867, I read 
in the Recista of Buenos Ayres a series of articles 
by Dr. Lopez, of Monte Vide*, intended to prove 
that the Quichua language {which he styles the 
Keshua) was not only of Pelasgic origin, but that 
the Incas of Peru were of Greek descent. This 
has been contradicted by Mr. Bollncrt, in my 
last work about the Argentine Republic.' But 
my investigations since that period, trifling though 
they be, amongst Peruvian antiquities make me 
inclined to have this matter a little more discussed 

1 "The ramus," Ac, drop. ix. p. 71. Published bj Stanford, 
Charing Cross, London, 18G8. 
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before coming to any dogmatic opinion on the sub- 
ject, chiefly on account of what lias recently come 
to light of the researches amongst the ruins of 
Homer's Troy. 

From thelaboursof Dr. Henry ScMiemann.'onhis 
excavations of tho ancient cities of Ilium, it appears 
he has found traces of the prehistoric peoples in 
regular strata. In one part of his explorations of 
tho Acropolis — a portion of which had -been par- 
tially searched into by Mr. Calvert, of the Darda- 
nelles — ho found the ruins of different ages in 
strata of comparative regularity, and his account 
of this finding is so interesting as having, to a 
certain extent, a similitude to Peruvian excavations, 
that I am induced to copy it. " I found the ruins 
of historic times," he says, "reaching generally only 
to a depth of one and a half metres,' and nowhere 
deeper than two metres. In. a depth of from two 
to four metres there were no stones, and the 
calcined ruins left no doubt, that for ages imme- 
diately preceding prehistoric times there had been 
only wooden houses here. Presently I shall speak 
of the objects found in these different layers of 
ruins, and particularly of the religious symbols, 
which prove that the inhabitants had been of 
Arian race. At a depth of four to seven metres 
there was an entiro absence of metal, and I found 

* Vide New York Herald, Dec. 21fit, 

' Dr. Sulilk'iiiiUin ailvitv* tho general reader to count tlio 
Hjftri 1 at furfy indies English. 
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a very great quantity of stone implements of all 
kinds, finer pottery, all tho houses built of small 
stones united with earth, and evidence that the 
inhabitants were Arians." 

In the Peruvian burial- grounds the finer pottery 
is always found at the greater depth, and the houses 
built of small stones intermixed with earth consti- 
tuted a feature in part of my excavations at 
Chancay, forty miles north of Lima. 

" At a depth of from seven to ten metres," 
continues the Doctor, "I found all the houses 
built of uuburned brick ; inhabitants of Arian 
race ; very many coppor weapons and instruments, 
although implements are for the most part of black 
stone (diorit). At a depth of ten metres we came 
upon immense masses of large stones, and I at 
once believed that Iliad reached the ruins of Troy." 

The "houses built of unburned, brick" and the 
" copper implements " at once suggest specula- 
tion, in which, however, I am as yet cautious to 
indulge 

But the Doctor goes on with what he styles 
" cutting in earnest," and cerfaiuly the description 
of it shows with what wonderful energy it was 
carried out. At one metre below the surface, 
whilst searching for the Temple of Minerva, lie 
came upon a relic of Greek art — a fine sculptured 
marble of the time of Lysimachus, representing 
Phoebus Apollo in female attire, with the disc of 
the sun on his head, and supported on four horses 
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of beautiful workmanship, lie also brought to 
light a Greek inscription on a slab, weighing 
upwards of a ton, that stood probably in a tomplc, 
which, to judge from the sculptured figure, was 
that of Apollo. Then be finds a wall, built 
of huge stones joined with clay, two metres in 
thickness and three in height, which, as the layers 
of rubbish below it distinctly show, had been 
built on the slope. These approximate to tho 
general dimensions in height and thickness of the. 
walls wo meet in Peru. 

"Below and above this wall," ho continues, 
" I find masses of that splendid black pottery, 
which resembles so much the Etruscan terra- 
cottas, and which I find here exclusively in the 
two inches immediately above the virgin soil, and 
at a depth of from fourteen to sixteen inches 
below the surface." No inconsiderable quantity, ' 
I may add, of excellent pottery, resembling Etrus- 
can ware, forms part of the magnificent collection 
of Peruvian antiquities owned by Scnor Don 
Miceno Espantoso, of Lima. 

Then through what he supposes part of the 
city wall and Priam's tower, he brings us to traces 
of the people, and of their utensils, of which 
tho Doctor says, " In common with all their suc- 
cessors at this placo, until the beginning of our 
era, and perhaps Inter, they (i. e. tho Trojans, who 
built on the primitive soil their houses of stones 
joined with clay) have found objects of terra- 
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cotta in the form of volcanoes, and carousels, -with 
and without ornaments. Some similar terra-cottas 
without ornaments arc in the museum at Athens, 
and two ornamented onca which are found in the 
terra wares of Italy are in the museum of Parma; 
but these are the only examples I have ever seen 
in any museum. Hero I find them by thousands, 
and about half are ornamented. These terra- 
cottas, found at a height of two metres above the 
virgin soil, represent the sun with his rays ; some- 
times stars are intermingled with the rays — or the 
sun in the centre of across. Copper nails, seven- 
teen centimetres long, were found on the virgin 
soil. There was no trace of metal weapons or im- 
plements ; but the nails are a sufficient evidence 
that theso peoplo knew and worked the metal 
copper, and of course weapons existed." 

In what follows one might imagine Doctor 
Schlicmann was describing much of what I have 
illustrated in this work about rem, more particu- 
larly of the mill-stones found at Chosica— of the 
double red goblets from Chan-Chan — and of the 
bowls with tubes on each side from Canote. Ho 
writes, " I found many small saws of flint stone, 
four and a half to five centimetres in length, and 
hand mill-stones of lava thirty-three centimetres 
long by seventeen broad, wi the form of an egg cut 
in Us length into two hakes." With little exception, 

1 The very shape of tlit: mill-etono found at Pnrara. S™ 
clmp. six. [>. 50. 
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all the terra-cotta vessels I found in the layers of 
rubbish of the Trojans are broken, and but few 
can be put together. Everything in the nature of 
pottery was destroyed by the huge stones that fell 
into the ruin ; but 1 possess all the pieces of some 
black vessels, and of one double red goblet. Of 
a dozen more of these I have only the central part, 
though sufficient to show what they were. With- 
out exception, all the terra-cottas of the Trojans of 
which I have found pieces, and particularly the 
black urns with Assyrian ornamentation — the 
shining black bowls with a tube on each side — the 
very small round black pots which represent the 
human face (and of which I have one nearly per- 
fect), as well as the larger vessels and bowls with 
tubes on each side fur suspension— and sometimes 
with three feet— all attest the opulence, the fine 
taste, and the art of their possessors." 

This description, I again repeat, would be appli- 
cable to exactly the same class nf objects that, by 
one casualty or another, are daily being turned out 
of Peruvian mounds, and that I regret to say are 
likewiso daily boing destroyed by the iconoclasts 
into whose hands they come. 

Besides a similarity in works of art, there is a 
like relation as regards the palaces and dwellings. 
This is more particularly evident in the size of tho 
walls — i' built of stones joined with clay " — and of 
four to six metres in thickness. The ancient 
symbol of the cross with a crotchet at the end of 
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each limb enables tho Doctor to say that the 
Trojans wero Arians. Take the crotchets away, 
and what can be said of the cross on tho silver 
cylinder found at Chan-Chan r' "It appears to 
me certain," adds the Doctor, " that both the 
simple cross and the other (the one with crotchets 
at the end) wore symbols of tho highest religious 
importance with the Arian race, at a time when 
the people now known as Celts, Germans, Per- 
sians, Pclasgians, Hindoos, Hclluces, Slavonians, 

t+ 

were still ono nation and spoke one common 
language — and both of those symbols I have found 
in their most definite form on largo numbers of 
the small terra-cut tas taken by mo from the 
lowest stratum of rubbish on the site of Troy." 

Prehistoric times terminated, the Doctor ob- 
serves, " when the accumulation of rubbish bad 
reached about two metres below the surface of 

' Vide chap. xiiv. p. 139. 
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the mound; for at that depth I came upon 
Hellenic masonry of largo hewn stoned, joined 
without any binding material) and above them 
house-walls of brickwork or stone joined with 
cement or lime." The hewn stones joined without 
cement may be said to havo thoir corresponding 
stato in the Inca period in Peru. 

I think that I have shown sufficient similarity 
between the results of explorations in Ilium and 
in Peru, to justify archaeologists in not coming 
to any conclusion on tbo original source of the 



profusely spread over all Peruvian territory. 

These excavations done by Dr. Schliemann may 
be hoped to have some bearings on the following 
point from Mr. Bollacrt's " Peruvian Antiqui- 
ties " : s — " It is observed by the authors of the 
indigenous races, that the rock caves with their 
fantastic relief are of Buddhist origin, more chaste 
in style than the idols of the present worshippers 
of Shiva, and belong to a period of Indian history, 
classical for art and poetry, from 500 n.c. to about 
300 a.d. By a strange coincidence it is the samo 
period in which Phidias, Praxiteles, Lysippus, 
and the Roman artists of Augustus and Trojan 
flourished in Europe. If wo follow Moutcsinos, 
this was about the period of Peruvian history." 

The coincidence of the same period of I 
■ Op. cit. p. 125. 
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history, or rather the same epoch of ita fame iu 
art and poetry, being synchronous with a like 
condition of affairs in Peru, according to Mon- 
tesinos, makes the resemblance between the copper 
implements and pottery-ware now being dug out 
of Ilium to those I got from the Peruvian huacas 
still more remarkable, and therefore more worthy 
of further inquiry. 5 

Soino few years ago a writer iti a Buenos Ayres 
paper {El Orden, February, 18G8) came out with 
the statement that " the Incas of Peru had for 
many years made paper for the Romans ; and it is 
said of them (meaning of course the Incas) as it is 
said of tho lords of the world (the Romans, no 
doubt), that they adopted the manners and customs 
of such people as were submitted to their do- 
minions." This may appear not an unusual 
episode of riding the Inca idea to death by such a 



the reign of Himui, wnilcmiiuriLry uf Kuhimmi. about tea eon- 
turica Worn the Christ inn era. Tire block 1ms nn ins<;ri|it iuii of 
right lines, written in fine characters, but without HBjinrsitiiui of 
words or punctual inn. '□«■ Lniuslatiuii is said to be that those 
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wild statement of paper-making in Peru for trans- 
mission to the Roman empire in Italy. 

Before concluding this chapter, 1 desire to refer 
to a recent discovery in the Sandwich Islands, 
which may involve still more the yet undecided 
question as to the extent of ancient civilization, 
and the unknown relations of different lands to 
each other. An American writer 1 tells us that the 
island of Hawaii has in it the remains of a City of 
Refuge, wherein, once- that criminals had fled 
there, they had a perfect sanctuary. " This was a 
vast enclosure, of which the stone walls wore 
twenty feet thick at .the base, and fifteen feet 
high; an oblong square, a thousand and forty 
feet one way, and a fraction under seven hundred 
feot the other. Within this enclosure in early 
times has been three rude temples, each two 
hundred and ten feet long by one hundred wide, 
and thirteen feet high." 

After visiting Pacha-Ciimae, Chan-Chan, and 
Chatuna, one feels on reflecting over this almost 
as if amongst Peruvian architecture. And the 
idea is increased on turning over the next page,' 
when we read, — " The walls of the tcinplo are a 
study. The same food for speculation that is 
offered the visitor to the Pyramids of Egypt he 
will find here— the mystery of how they were 

1 " Roughing it," p. 52C. By Mark Twain. Hartford County, 
American Publishing Company, 18"^. 
■ Pnge 528. 
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constructed by a people unacquainted with science 
and mechanics. " 

The mystery of which the author speaks hero I 
cannot help regarding as an inference without foun- 
dation. It h met everywhere amongst the ruins of 
Peru. Therefore it appears little better than scho- 
lastic cant to write of buildings, done by people 
who knew nothing of science and mechanics, when 
the very works themselves proclaim, that, without 
such a knowledge, they never could have been 
erected. 

" The natives have," he continues, "no inven- 
tion of their own for hoisting heavy weights ; they 
had no beasts of burden, and they have never 
shown any knowledge of the properties of the 
lever. Yet some of the lava blocks, quarried out, 
brought over rough, broken ground, and built 
into this wall, six or seven feet from the ground, 
are of prodigious size, and would weigh tons. 
How did they transport, and how raise them ?" 

The kmc and had, which I here put into italics 
out of the foregoing extract, will show that Mr. 
Clemens writes of those works done by parties 
whom he calls by the generalizing term of 
"natives;" and his inductions are based upon 
the very doubtful supposition that tho works in 
question were accomplished by the ancestors, 
speaking ethuologically— of tho present natives. 
Because, forsooth, those now residing in tho 
Sandwich Islands know nothing of the properties 

vol. n, t 
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of the lover, the builders of the old temples could 
uot know them. No Peruvian in tho present day 
would be able to tell, oven by what power, or 
from what source were brought the millions of 
tous of clay that fill up the large rooms in the 
fortresses of Campana, and San Miguel, at a 
distance of four miles outside of Lima. So that, 
before asking bow they diil I huso works, lob us 
fry and find out who they were that did them. 




Description of the ;irc hi Lecture of these relics 
of walls at Hawaii possesses another phase of 
interest : J — " Botli the inner and outer surfaces 
of the walls present a smooth front, and are very 
creditoblo specimens of musnnry. The blocks are 
of all manner of shapes and sizes, hut yet aro fixed 

' Op. ciL p. 52S. 
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together with the neatest exactness. The gradual 
narrowing wall from the base upwards is ac- 
curately preserved. No cement was used, but the 
edifice is firm and compact, and is capable of re- 
sisting storm and decay for centuries. Who built 
this temple? and how was it built? and when? 
arc mysteries that may never bo unravelled." 

Such a fashion of architecture as tho gradual 
narrowing from tho base upwards is exactly what 
we find in the wall buildings of tho Huatica 
valley, as well as in those of the Chan-Chan relics 
near Trujillo. 

Investigations shall, I hope, be still pursued 
in this interesting subject, of which I regret 
having been able to do no more than touch on the 
outskirts. But I trust to live to see proved — 
tho opinion of Mr. Baldwin, before alluded to,' in 
addition to which he states, — " The civilized life of 
the ancient Mexicans and Central Americans may 
have had its original beginning somewhere in South 
America (perhaps in Peru ?), for they seem more 
closely related to the ancient South Americans 
than to tho wild Indians north of the Mexican 
border. But tho peculiar development of it re- 
presented by the ruins must have begun in tho 
region wlicro they are found. I find myself more 
and more inclined," he continues, " to the opinion 
that the aboriginal South Americans are tho oldest 
people on this continent." And tho explorations 
* Chap. vii. p. 105. 
T 2 
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made by me — chiefly those in the Huatica valley, 
as well as Chosic a— predispose me very strongly 
to concur with the faith of Mr. Baldwin. 

The surest way to confirm this, as well as to 
educe proofs of the Peruvian races and their early 
civilization, is to examine the mounds, lmacas, 
burial-grounds, and such buildings, for treasures 
to illustrate the anthropology of the old inhabitants. 
If I did not feci that a good thing cannot be said too 
often, I should dread being accused of tautology 
in again repeating 5 the opinion of one of tlio most 
experienced archaeological explorers of South 
America, Mr. Squier: — "The mounds anil their 
contents, as disclosed by the mattock and the 
spade, serve to reflect light moro particularly 
upon their customs and the conditions of the arts 
amongst the nations who built them. Within 
these mounds wo must look for the only authentic 
remains of their builders. Thoy arc the principal 
depositories of ancient art." To which I may add, 
whilst omitting the sentiment about " hiding from 
tho profane gaae of invading races tho altars of 
tho ancient people," that the researches of such 
men as the recent explorers of Homer's Ilium 
(Dr. Schliemaun), and of the Assyrian ruins (Mr. 
Smith), can throw moro light on the old races of 
Peru, than millions of volumes with such gasco- 
nade and romance as wo are treated to in the works 
written about that part of South America. 
1 Vide chap. viii. p. 131. 
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Primary duty ot Peruviana to rectify errors of their history. — 
Ait;;i':iri stilili; of errm- iiinl rilsi'huMi].. ]-;tluiolopy yet to bo 
written. — Archieology of Peru, — Jlegi lining lundo by La 
HfpnWnt ot Lima,— Klill ringhif; tins ehmigt-s on the Incns. 
— Dr. Tschudi'n romances about gold and aUver.— " Incn 
civilization and Imperial dynasty."— Foreigners exploring 
Peruvian territory. — Mnrtliaiii, Sqiiier, ami Profiwor Ag.iHiiz. 
— Organization of public museum.— Helping explorers of 
buncos, and urotsn.liiig a rdi: in Laical rritithwe. — Author's 
suggestion of hnaca exploring. —Field Club. — President 
Panto's Society of Kino Arts.— Its statutes. 

To consider on whom should devolve the primary 
duty to rectify the lack of exertion in exploration, 

I feel that the' general public will agree with mo, 
we should expect n beginning from the Peruvian 
Government and the Peruvian people. 

Quite as applicable to the people and Govern- 
ment of Peru, as if addressed to themselves, are 
the sentiments of Mr. Gladstone to the meeting of 
Welshmen at Mold in August of this year, when 
he said " thoro is no greater folly circulating upon 
the earth, either at this moment or" at any other 
time, than the disposition to undervalue the past, 
aud to break those links which unite the human 
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beings of the present day with the generations 
that have passed away and been called to their 
account. If we wish really to promote the pro- 
gress of civilization, never let us neglect, never let 
us undervalue, never let us cease to reverence 
the past. Rely upon it tho man who does not 
worthily estimato his own dead forefathers, will 
himself do very little to add credit or honour to 
bis country." 

No persons ought to bo more interested in 
the history of their own country than tbo natives 
themselves. It may be seen not only what an 
Augean stable of error and falsehood must bo 
cleaned out, but tho history of Peru,— of her 
early races,— their arts, — civilization,— and gene- 
ral ethnology, has yet to be written. 

I am very glad, however, at having it in my 
power to recognize a new spirit rising up in Peru, 
amongst private individuals as well as in the 
Government, to do something in this matter. 
Once created, the idea requu-es to he fostered 
with energy to make it a progressive fact, and 
to give it the help of tho authorities. The light 
of scientific knowledge is needed for its manipu- 
lation, and its pursuit should bo carried on in tho 
same spirit, that has actuated the Smithsonian 
Institute oF the United States with Mr. Squier, 
and that has guided tho Loudon Daily Telegraph 
with Mr. Smith. 

In the middle of last year there appeared in one 
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of the Lima newspapers' an interesting article on 
Antiquities, in which public attention was called 
to the important matter of studying tho archaeo- 
logy of Peru. " Tho most glorious part of our 
history," it said, " is doubtless that anterior to tho 
colonial epoch. And about tho period referred 
to, we possess very few data, on account of the 
paucity of interest inspired through bibliographic 
and arch geological details, as well amongst native 
writers, as with tho Government. From such a 
carelessness it results that there nro not a few 
foreigners who know more of our ancient history 
than we ourselves know. The huacas of the 
Incasf?), within which arc hidden precious treasures 
for tho studious man, arc being gradually crumbled 
away, without any person taking an interest by 
making inquiry into their contents. Only the 
searchers urged by a desire to seek gold explore, 
whilst they reject with disdain the multitude of 
art-treasures and objects of curiosity to bo 
found." 

Knowing, as I do personally, the writer of this 
article, although not having asked for permission 
to give his name, and cognizant as I am of his 
being amongst the first rank of literati in Peru, 
I trust that he, being yet a young man, will 
follow up in this good cause. Not, however, 
as regards the huacas of the Incas {!), not 



1 La Itcimblica, 17th June, 187:.'. 
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one of which can be proved to bo on the coast 
of Peru, but the mounds of tbe prehistoric 
races, of whoso relics I have given some slight 
account in this book. I behove that such stories 
as those of Dr. Tschudi about " the gold and silver 
mortar," and the gold conduit-pipes, have bad 
no small amount to do with " the searchers 
urged by a desire to seek gold,"- — on which the 
Inca delusion has been fostered, to au amount 
of exaggerated extravagance which is almost 
childish. 

La Eepublica 1 goes on :— " Similar carelessness 
is exercised with reference to documents that treat 
of times before the Independence days : without 
understanding their merit, they are sold at a low 
price to the costermongers' shops, or allowed to 
rot under the action of time and moths. We have 
palpable examples of what wo talk about in all our 
libraries — from tho Government book-stores as 
well as those of the convents, and many private 
ones besides. 

" Mcactimo we want a history, let it be of how- 
ever medium a performance, for lack of elements 
to compile it, without r.rmlc errors, or Sfawlalous 
omissions. To gather all these materials that up 
to the present, day are dispersed, and publish them 
as bases of a great work — this is what ought to 
be done, and what actually belongs lo the mission 

' TIlo author of this paper vena, at tho time of ila luring been 
"THli-ii. Eililiir <•( 1st Ifrjiulilkit. 
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of tlio present generation. History exacts, before 
ail other tilings, the aid of archaeology and biblio- 
graphy, particularly in countries like Peru, where 
the darkness of early ages is joined to the disorder 
of tlio Colonial epoch. 

" It would be advisable that tho Supreme Go- 
vernment, in imitation of countries a little more 
advanced, should foster and protect tho tasto 
for studies of this class. Tho expenses, that 
would bo required, are insignificant compared to 
the results. There is not a road, city, nor town 
in Peru in which there does not exist monumental 
ruins that excite tho interest of tho traveller. 
We are ignorant of the Inca civilization, wlien the 
remains of the old Imperial dynasty are presented to 
ns in the past." 

I may add, there appears to me no more cha- 
racteristic incident, of the " disorder of the Colonial 

the *' Inca -civilization " and the " old Imperial 
dynasty" without inquiry as to whether these were 
delusions, or realities. 

The article continues : — " Our indolence or lazi- 
ness makes a notable contrast with the observing 
spirit of the foreigner, who comes from long dis- 
tance* ti> explore our territory. His endeavour.-? 
are duly recompensed. The work of Markham, 
' (lu/cii and Lima,' enjoys an almost universal 
roputation through its erudite observations. A 
clever North American writer, Mr. Sejuier, has 
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published in the United States aud in Europe a 
series of articles about the ancient Peruvian mo- 
numents, which have brought him very high com- 
pliments from many literary and scientific societies. 
Only a few days hack the celebrated Professor 
Agassiz, in passing by Peru, has collected with 
extraordinary activity a large quantity of Imarial 
works of art, to show them to the European public 
as treasures of inestimable value. 

" Why continue ? Have we not soon a distin- 
guished personage from the North, surrounded 
with some labourers, and in company with his 
wife, in the ruins of Pacha-Camac, during some 
days, removing carcases and accumulating objects, 
that, if not worth anything in a material point of 
view, serve as so many lights to guide us in the 
study of a glorious epoch ? Well, then, more aud 
more honourable will it be for Peru to unito such 
things as these in a national museum. 

" In the midst of ignorance and preoccupations 
that still dominate in certain classes of the people, 
thero will be found somo to find fault with us 
because we dedicate our second oditorial to this 
subject instead of to a political one. But we are 
confident that the enlightened class will not be of 
that opinion. 

" We live in an age of progress, in which it is 
necessary to correct our errors, and offer stimu- 
lents to the study of serious things. With this 
object we suggest to the Government,— 
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" 1st. That, in every future railway contract, 
shall be imposed on the contractors the obligation 
to bring to certain persons appointed by Govern- 
ment works of art, manufactures, and all curious 
objects of antiquity in general that will be found 
during the progress of the works. 

" 2nd. The organization of a public museum, 
appointing intelligent empfayt's that will be obliged 
to write a memoir on each of the subjects entrusted 
to them. 

" 3rd. To help whatever persons may desire to 
remove huacas under certain conditions, that will 
obviate the complete ruin of such monuments, 
giving them premiums in proportion to the objects 
they may collect, and appointing qualified persons 
for this examination. 

" 4th. To promote reunions between those who 
possess antiquities and historical documents of 
Peru, or who desiro to write on their importance. 
The premium which the Government will givo to 
the best writers and explorers will servo to stimu- 
late many to tho cultivation of a branch utterly 
neglected up to the present time." 

I at once availed myself of the opportunity which 
this excellent paper afforded to translate it for the 
South Pacific Times 1 of CalMo, and sent it, with a 
letter of comment, for publication. In part of the 
latter I committed an error, from being under the 

■ Vide South P-icific Timet, voL i. No. 5, Juno 22nd, 1873. 
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impression that "the distine;ni sited personage from 
the North " was intended for Professor Agassis and 
his wife, who, I knew, had not been at Pacha-Cdniac; 
and I mentioned that I had obtained for that gen- 
tleman 38-1 skulls, with other curiosities, from the 
burial-grounds at Ancon, Pasamayo, and Chancay, 
and that this collection was given by mo to tho 
Professor, with the object of being presented to 
various museums in the United States, more espe- 
cially that of Cambridge, Massachusetts, which 
had been endowed with a large sum by the late Mr. 
Peabody, principally for the preservation of Indian 
curiosities. 

To this I added, " At some future time I hope 
to havo the opportunity of explaining tho reason 
of my belief, that these belong to prehistoric times 
— in fact, to a period long antecedent to that of 
the Iucas. 

" To preserve such relics in the country, no 
doubt a national museum would be indispensable. 
There- ia not much time to be lost on the subject, 
for, as you truly remark, ' the huacas are being 
destroyed, littlu by little, without any person 
taking tho trouble to examine them.' 

" An Archnsological Society, established on tho 
four bases which you propose, would be the best 

thing must be init ialed either by the Government 
or by some scientific corporation in Lima; and 
although it may seem presumptuous in a stranger 
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to make the first stop, I offer, in the cosmo- 
politan spirit o£ our nineteenth century brother- 
hood, to give my small services as a felloe- 
labourer, 

" With such an intention I take the liberty to 
offer two suggestions in addition to your four, — 

" 1st. — That an appropriate site for such a mu- 
seum would bo the little town of Magdalena, only 
a few miles from the capital, and now being con- 
nected with it by means of a railway. According 
to Don Mariano Rivcro, in his work on ' Peruvian 
Antiquities,' it appears ' Tradition relates that the 
celebrated temple of the Idol Kimac, in the valley 
of Iluatica, was contiguous to Limatamba, and 
that the destroyed town has passed into that of 
Magdalena. There oxists a largo number of 
huacas, of different sizes — some being more than 
fifty yards in length and fifteen yards in height 
— from Limatamba to Marenga.' 

" 2nd. — To begin the work by the establishment 
of a society, somewhat similar to that which exists 
in Liverpool, under the title of iho Naturalists' 
Field Club, in connexion with the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of that city. The Naturalists' 
Field Club, as its name indicates, docs all its 
operations in the country. The members, consist- 
ing of ladies and gentlemen, meet together at each 
other's houses on appointed days, and proceed 
to study botany, geology, and natural history — 
to make their scientific studies a thing of re- 
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creation — to instruct one anotlior, and whilst find- 
ing, in the words of Shakspearo, ' Sermons in 
stones, books in the running brooks, and good in 
everything,' to enjoy the amenities of social inter- 
course, as well as invigorate their constitutions by 
the fresh country air." 

I must explain here that, at the time I suggested 
the site of Magdalena for a museum, I was as igno- 
rant, as I believe tho majority of Peruvians are to 
the present moment, of the large monuments in 
its neighbourl io od and all around the valley of 
Huatica* (whereof Magdalena forma the centre) 
— believing them to bo no more than Rivero de- 
scribed them (although I now cannot imagine that 
he ever visited there), "some being more than fifty 
yards in length and fifteen yards in height from 
Limatnmba to Marengo." 

In the same paper of La RepubUca, June 1 7th, 
in which my letter was published, appeared the 
following : — 

" To Senor Dr. Thomas J. Hutchinson. 

" Bin,— The foregoing letter, which you have 
addressed to us to-day, obliges us to occupy our- 
selves anew with a matter so important as the 
archa?ology of Peru. 

" You will believe that we do it with true plea- 
sure, since you, Senor Hutchinson, to whom tho 

' Vttle chaps, xiii. anil xiv. 
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country already owes some services, are the first 
to hasten in response to the call made in favour of 
our country, and of science. 

" ' In the midst of ignorance and of preoccupa- 
tions that still rule amongst certain classes of the 
people,' says the article to which you refer, ' there 
shall not bo wanting some persons who will judge 
us dispassionately, because in our second editorial 
we do not give place to a political point, and we 
are certain that educated persons will not bo of 
this opinion.' 

" The letter before us shows that wo have not 
been mistaken. The idea of exploring the huacas 
in aid of knowledge and civilization, as of esta- 
blishing a national museum, has found echo, ami 
can claim distinguished supporters. 

" You know it. In all the extent of America 
there is no country which has materials to excite 
the curiosity of the archaeologist and the studious 
man as that of Peru, with its monuments of an- 
tiquity spread all over the extent of its territory, 
attesting the fnnnirr existence of a powerful and 
civilized Empire. 

" By an anomaly winch can scarcely be credited, 
hardly any one takes an interest in examining these 
niins,wherci>i is writ tenth', I rite history of old times in 
this Continent. Has not the period arrived to put 
the work in hand ? Will it not be easy to organize 
a society with this object ? Will not the Govern- 
ment lend its aid to this new association for 
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■whatever means it requires to advance the work ? 
Undoubtedly, yea. 

" The idea is launched. You offer your useful 
co-operation. It is necessary, then, to commence 
the work. If we have not associations such as that 
of Liverpool, and others which you cite, tho Uni- 
versity body, the School of Medicine, the Literary 
Club, and all intelligent persons will, for their own 
pleasure as well as for duty, give a helping hand to 
the work. In the confession thai you are a stranger, 
vou merit more honour, and it places us more under 
the obligation of gratitude to you. 

" Before finishing, we have to say that, iu men- 
tioning a distinguished personage from the North, 
surrounded by some labourers, and accompanied 
by his wife, in tho ruins of racha-Camac during 
many days, removing carcases and accumulating 
objects of curiosity, we referred to Mr. Squier, 
whose studies of the ancient monuments of Peru, 
published in Frank Lcxlw's Illustrated Paper at 
New York, made such a brilliant exit in Europe 
and New York. 

" Always attentive, as La Scpublira. will be, to 
accept writings of this class, which have a noblo 
and elevated end, wo hope you will continue to 
send us your important observations. 

" Remaining, dear sir, your obedient humble 
servant, "The Editou." 



But neither tho School of Medicino, nor tho 
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Literary Club, took any initiative in the matter. 
In fact, no step was made on the subject, as the 
political caldron of Peruvian politics was, at the 
period, about getting into a seething state for the 
dreadful catastrophe of the last week of July 
already described. 5 

As soon, however, as President Pardo was 
called to the position of First Magistrate of the 
Republic, ho took in hand the complete reor- 
ganization of tlie whole system. The military and 
municipal discipline being once arranged, and the 
most important of all— the financial condition of 
the State— having been set to rights, as much as 
it was in his power to do, he then turned bis 
attention to the matters expressed in a Decree of 
which the following is a translation 

« SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS. 
" Manuel Pardo, Constitutional President of the 
Republic, — 

" Considering : That it is necessary to provide 
for the preservation of the Exhibition Palace, which 
is not only one of the most splendid monuments 
of the capital, but a point of reunion and recreation 
for a large section of our society, and an oxcellont 
practical school for the nation : 

" That it is convenient to give to its spacious 
saloons. a profitable application, in harmony with 
its structure, and with the object of its creation : 

* Vide chap. Kvii. pp. 1 to 20. 

vol. n. " 
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" Bo it decreed : 

" 1st. The- formation of ii society, to be denomi- 
nated that of the ' Fine Arts,' to charge of which 
will be handed over the preservai ion, and adminis- 
tration of the palace, and its dependencies, as well as 
the direction of a museum, of a school of painting 
and sculpture, and of a conservatory of music, to 
be established therein. 

" 2nd. This society shall consist of twenty-five 
members. 

" The following are named to form part of it : — 
Senores Don Ignacio Osma, Don Jose" Antonio 
Barrencchca, Don Jose" Brosani, Don Miceno 
Eapantoso, Don Manuel Atanacio Fuentes, Don 
Antonio Raymondi, Don Ernesto Malinouski, Dr. 
T. J. Hutchinson, Don Gaspar de la Puente, and 
Don Pedro Correa, authorizing them to select the 
thirteen other members, and to form and present 
to the Government the statutes of tho society. 

" 3rd. Tho saloons of the Exhibition Pulaco will 
be destined to tho establishment of a general 
museum, to a school of painting, and sculpture, 
and to a conservatory of music. 

"4th. Tho funds of tho Society of Fine Arts 
shall bo the products of the Exhibition Palace,' 
and the sums that may be voted in the budget for 
its preservation, and for the establishment and 
support of tho museum of tho school of painting 
and sculpture, and of the conservatory of music. 

" To be communicated, registered, and published. 
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" Given in the Government House, at Lima, 
this 17tli day of December, 1872. 

" M. Fardo. 
" F. Rosas." 

The statutes accompanying the rules and regu- 
lations of the Society of Fine Arts are too long 
to quote hero. But they explain its objocts in the 
second section as follows : — 

" Article 6th. The society will occupy itself — 

" 1st. With the care and protection of the 
Exhibition Palace, its parks, and other depen- 
dencies ; procuring for tho public, in exchange for 
moderate prices of admission, recreations and 
diversions in harmony with tho nature of its 
institution; and organizing periodical exhibitions 
of flowers, fruits, animals, machines, and industrial 
matters, whether native or foreign. 

"2nd. To organize, enrich, and preserve a 
museum of objects of utility as well as interest, 
whether native or foreign, and boforo all of 
Peruvian antiquities,— procuring collections of 
historical objects, native to the country, of instru- 
ments, utensils, machines, and so forth. 

"3rd. To create and support an academy of 
drawing, of painting, and of sculpture, promoting 
the teaching of these arts, as well as procuring 
paintings and original statues, or copies, of 
celebrated masters, to form special museums of 
such objects. 

it 2 
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" 5th. For the establi slim cut of a conservatory 
of music that will encourage the teaching of this 
art, applied principally to composition and to 
singing, procuring collections of foreign classical 
compositions, as well as those that are in Peru, 
although they may not merit such a character; 
to promote philharmonic reunions, concerts, fes- 
tivals, and everything that can tend to popularize 
and refine the taste for music." 

Such a society has a noble field for its opera- 
tions in Peru; and although, as the president, 
Senor Don J. A. Barrenechea, in his despatch to 
the minister accompanying the statutes for appro- 
bation, observed, " it does not flatter itself that it 
can be organized in a day, still it hopes eventually 
to be founded on solid bases, such as in other 
countries are only proved to be the result of great 
labours, rich elements, and tho slow course of 

" Rich elements" in Peru existing to a degree 
that may be characterized as inexhaustible ; let 
us hope that labour and time will do the rest. 
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The first year of President Pardo's accession to 
political power was marked by some excellent 
measures — chiefly those proposed to Congress — of 
which I am about to make brief notice. 

In the month of October were published the 
bases of an Immigration Society, to be divided 
into six sections, eitch of which was to take special 
charge of the immigration from the following 
countries — viz., France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Austria, Germany, and Great Britain. This was 
organized, and nothing more; as it only professed 
to establish agencies in the countries specified, 
for paying tho passages of immigrants, and pro- 
viding the means of their establishment in tho 
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territories of the Republic, be it by contract or 
otherwise. Immigration to Peru, or to any South 
American Republics, is a matter requiring more 
serious thought, as well as more advantages than 
are usually offered to the immigrant, before it can 
be put in compi'tit ion amongst the northern races 
of Europe, with immigration to the British colo- 
nies, or to the United States. 

The following is the text of the law of immi- 
gration which was passed by Congress a few weeks 
before my departure from Poru : — 

"MANUEL PARDO, 
" Constitutional Presiuent op the Republic. 

" Inasmuch aa 

" The Congress of the Peruvian Republic, 
" Considering : 
" It being unquestionable that immigration contri- 
butes to the prosperity of nations, 
" Has passed the following law: — 
" The Executive Power is hereby authorized, 
"1st. To expend the sum of one hundred 
thousand soles a year for the encouragement of 
European immigration, on the basis which may be 
most suitable to each nation, and to each labouring 
class. 

" 2nd. To distribute to the immigrants irrigated 
lands bolonging to the nation. 

" 3rd. The colonists will be obliged to reimburse 
tbc Treasury for the expenses, save those of trans- 
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port, which they may occasion, according to the 
conditions the Government may fix. 

" Let it be communicated to the Executive 
Power, so that the necessary measures for currying 
it out may be taken. 

" Given in the Hall of the Sessions of Congress 
in Lima, on the 29th of April, 1873. 

" Manuel F. Benavidea, President of the Senate, 
Felix Manzanares, Secretary; Jose S. Tejeda, 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, Jose" M. 
Gonzalez, Secretary. 

" Be it therefore printed, published, and circu- 
lated, and let it be duly complied with. 

" Given in the Government House in Lima on 
the 28th of April, 1873. " M. Pahdo." 

As far as immigration of the agricultural classes 
is concerned, I cannot speak in favour of Peru, 
for the simple reason that, the fiscal lands available 
for cultivation arc nearly all in the Amazon valley, 
and therefore out of reach of the ordinary emi- 
grant. If carpenters, or other mechanics, wish to 
go to Peru, where they never need be a moment 
idle, and where thoy will get excellent wages,' they 
will find, amongst the reforms introduced by Pre- 
sident Pardo, one that will be of greater benefit 
to them, as well as to the country, than a dozen 
Acts of Parliament. This refers to the doing away 
with what is called tho matriculation paper, which 

1 I must add, too, tliu cost nf living ia very liigli in Vara. 
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every mechanic hitherto was obliged to take out. 
It was payment for licence to work at his trade, 
granted to him so as that ho should consider 
himself subject to the laws of the Peruvian Con- 
stitution, with, of course, tho advantages ceded 
by any treaty between his own Government and 
Peru. A mechanic working without a licence, or 
matricula, was considered a sort of poacher. 

In this latter light, was held William How, 
an English ship carpenter, who came to my 
Consulate ono day to complain that ho had 
been taken prisoner and put on board a Peru- 
vian man-of-war, with orders to work, and of 
his being badly treated on account of refusal to 
comply. I sent him at once to our Minister at 
Lima, the lion. William Stafford Jerningham, 
who took the matter up very strenuously, as 
the case of ill-treatment of a British subject. 
After some time tho particulars of the affair, which 
it is not necessary to reprint, appeared in the 
official newspaper, joined to an opinion of the Fiscal 
(chief law officer), Senor Paz Soldan. This was 
addressed to the President of the Republic, and 
amongst other matters pointed out : — ' 

Foreigners, as well as citizens, are free to 
follow in the Republic every kind of commerce, 
industry, or work, on paying tho respective licence, 
which assures and protects them in this right. In 
order to exercise any of tho learned professions, 
one is required to present b university diploma, 
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and prove besides tho possession of the necessary 
skill and practice which is required. 

Individuals, not natives of Peru, who desire to 
navigate Peruvian ships, must undergo the exami- 
nation decreed on tho 4th of August, 1840. 

Another of the same year, dated 20th Septem- 
ber, declares the individuals who compose tho 
matricula to bo exempt from the payment of con- 
tribution pergonal (a poll-tax). But this tax was 
abolished by a law of Congress. 

The regulations of the matricula allow entire 
liberty to those who wish to inscribe their names, 
without being able to compel any, but only those, 
who put their names on the marine register, bad 
tho right to navigate, and exerciso any other 
industry connected with the sea. Each depart- 
ment is allowed to have its roll of ship carpenters 
and caulkers, to the number which may be thought 
convenient. The non-ma trie ulated artisans may 
freely exercise 'their calling in tho towns where 
they reside, but not in Government work, except 
in the absence of matriculated tradesmen. It is, 
therefore, clear that tho regulations require no 
matriculation on the part of any person, nor is 
there the slightest excuse for obliging any one to 
do so. Fishery and navigation are the only indus- 
tries which cannot bo freely followed, and those 
who are not matriculated can exercise these occu- 
pations in the ports in which they reside. 

I consider it is very useful to foreigners coming 
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to Peru to know the actual status of affairs in 
points of this kind ; and I therefore continue the 
opinion of Senor Paz Solilan : — 

The State must pay the passage of such 
carpenters, and blacksmiths, as matriculate in the 
ports of Arica, Callao, or Paita. Those who 
matriculate arc exempt from all kinds of personal 
tax, as long as they serve in the mercantile 
marine, or are embarked aboard of the Custom- 
House cutters or other ships belonging to the 
navy (see the 6th and 13th clauses of the law, 
dated 18th January, 1848). 

This law, which was passed for the protection 
of the Merchant Marine, does not recognize the 
exclusive right of fishing, which formerly belonged 
to those who matriculated, and which had been abo- 
lished by subsequent acts of Congress. The 483rd 
article of the Civil Code declares "that the right to 
fish is common to the natives of the country," and 
the community of right destroys every privilege. 

Citizenship in Pern is obligatoiy on no one; 
nor is it denied without a just cause. To effect it 
there is first required, the desire and request of 
the foreigner; the wish to be naturalized as a 
Peruvian must be first expressed ; he must bo 
twenty-one years of age, and possess some 
profession or trade, besides which he must be 
inscribed on the Civil List in the form prescribed 
by law. (-loth Article of the Constitution.) 

The ]f)th Article of the Civil Register regula- 
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tions sets forth the formalities, which are execs- 
si vely easy and liberal, wherewith such an 
inscription is to be made. 

There have been established, and are in 
operation at the present time, many mercantile 
companies; many industrial, fanning, manufac- 
turing saltpetre, iniiiiuir, navigation, irrigation, and 
railway undertakings, whose promoters, owners, 
and agents are not citizens of Peru. 

Many other persons, belonging to different 
countries, have entered into contracts with the 
Government, concerning various works, and have 
solicited and obtained the concessions of privileges, 
in whose quiet possession they still are. It may 
be said that the greater part of the riches of Peru, 
and the most lucrative enterprises are in the hands 
of foreigners, without their having boen called on 
to take out their papers as citizens. 

Foreign capital which has been spent in taking 
advantages of the various kinds of riches that tho 
country possesses, can reckon on every assurance 
of legal guarantees ; regarding many of these tho 
nation has assured them interest, which is a favour 
that has seldom been granted to tho natives of tho 
country. The advantages and protection which 
foreigners find in Pern have led some of them to 
believe, that they were in a better position, and 
even more privileged, than our own people. On 
this account some have pretended that political 
disturbances should not affect them, or that the 
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State should indemnify them for the losses which 
are the result of civil conflicts ; in short, that there 
should bo for thorn a special legislation, which in 
their own country they cannot find, and which 
they would look for in vain. 

These are facts which arc patent and known to 
all ; they are more decisive and conclusive than 
any reasons that could be brought forward, to 
prove that foreigners possess in Peru every 
guarantee, that can be desired in the following of 
their trade, and the employment of their capital. 
Contracts entered into with them are scrupulously 
carried out, and justice is done when a proper 
claim is presented ; they arc, on this account, 
content with Peru and with her Government. 

If they even suffer in person or interests, it 
is not from the fault of tho administration, but 
because passions, vices, and crimes are common to 
men and peoples ; it is a fatal leprosy, which affects 
the human race, spread over tho face of tho globe. 

Between the Government of Peru and that of 
her Britannic Majesty there exists a treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation, in which 
the rights, guarantees, and protection, which the 
subjects and citizens of both countries are to 
enjoy when residing in either territory, aro 
declared. But the ordinary laws of Peru concede 
to British subjects greater and more extensive 
rights than arc set down in that treaty. They 
can freely enter Peru, reside whero they like, 
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leave it, get married, mako a will, and dispose of 
their property as they wish, or, dying intestate, 
their heirs are protected. They can inherit real 
or personal property, obtain exclusive privileges, 
carry on manufactories, or establish any kind of 
industry, but subject to the same laws. 

England, so justly praised for liberty, and the 
good sense of her people, who offer admirable 
examples in all walks of life, has not been so 
generous with foreigners, who, according to 
a recent writer, are barely tolerated. 5 There 
foreigners could neither possess real estate, nor 
inherit gifts, legacies, or any kind of personal 
property until they were authorized to do so by a 
statute of the 4th of August, 1844, which still 
kept in force the old prohibition of not being able 
to possess real estate. The Fiscal has gone into 
the foregoing explanations to satisfy the desires of 
the Honourable Charge d' Affaires of her Britannic 
Majesty on the one hand ; they are favourable to 
his industrious countrymen who come to live 
in this country, bringing with them as capital, 
their trades, economy, and work under the protec- 
tion of our laws. On the other hand, they aro for 
the benefit of the country itself, and principally 
because at the time, when a law affecting foreign 
emigration has been passed, emigrants may be 
aware of the guarantees, rights, liberties, and pro- 

1 Tf Mr. Solilmi ri'.'iik'il mudi in Eiigkml, ho waulil he <lis.i- 
liusril of lliis error. 
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tection which they may hope for on arriving in 
Peruvian territory." 

The most cogent part of this important docu- 
ment is, however, in the final recommendation, 
which I am informed has, since its suggestion, 
bcon passed into a law by Congress : — 

" In conformity with what is declared in tho 
Constitution, and according to the laws of the 
Republic, your Excellency may declare : — 

" 1st. That all tho blacksmiths, carpenters, 
caulkers, and other workmen, eiLher native or 
foreign, who may come to reside, or who actually 
reside in tho ports, greater and less, of the 
Republic, to carry on their trade, either afloat or 
on shore, cannot be obliged to servo on board the 
national ships, nor yet on works undertaken by 
the State ; nor shall they be required to inscribe 
their names in the guilds, whatever may be their 
character. 

" 2nd. That the inscriptions and matricula- 
tions should be voluntary, and whatever work 
should he required for the foregoing shall be paid 
for according to contract, to the artisans who may 
be called upon to execute it. 

"3rd. That all decrees, rules, orders, and 
regulations to the contrary be abolished, and that 
only the published laws and the decrees dictated 
in conformity with them shall be strictly observed. 

"4th. That the Homninible Charge d' Affaires 
of her Britannic Majesty be replied to, enclosing 
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him au authorized copy of what your Excellency 
may decree, as well as the reasons which led to 
its promulgation. Always excepting that your 
Excellency should consider the contrary to be in 
accordance with justice, and in conformity with 
the national interest." 

Besides these, in the month of April this year, 
1373, and after some opposition from Congress, 
the sum of 40,000 soles, or about 8,0002., was 
voted to bring some schoolmasters for Peru from 
Europe. In the same month was likewise decreed 
a similar sum for the inci-La-iii^ of lighthouses on 
the coast of this Republic, as well as the putting 
into better discipline, of those that already existed. 

In the month of March, the Minister of the 
Interior, Senor Rosas, sent to Congress a sug- 
gestion for the handing over of all the telegraph 
lines to the Government, as well as for tho grant- 
ing of a subsidy for the Payta and Panama tele- 
graph hue. Referring .to these matters the 
Minister thus concluded : — 

With the desire of favouring commerce, 
which is daily assuming greater proportions 
among us, and of satisfying the wishes and 
wants, which at present characterize every civilized 
people, the Government has decided to ask for 
authorization to guarantee five per cent, on the 
probable cost of a submarine cable between Payta 
and Panama. This guarantee will encourage tho 
promoters, and will cause, before long, a cable to 
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be laid, which will render communication possible 
with Europe in a few hours. The Government 
have the greatest hope, that it will in no way 
affect the public revenue; for if somo present 
sacrifices were required, they would be amply 
compensated by the activity which the submarine 
cable would impart to our telegraphic lines, and 
the increase of commerce and industry which 
would result. 

In order to carry out the foregoing objects, 
the Government has drawn up the following pro- 
ject, which I have the honour to include to you, 
and which you will be good enough to make 
known to the Honourable House of Repre- 
sentatives. Francisco Rosas. 

" ' PROJECT. 

" ' Tlie Conriirxs <>f tin lirjiithlir. considering : 

" ' That it would be better for the Public, and 

the Administrative service, if the Telegraph lines 

belonged to the Nation : 
" 1 Hereby decrees : 

" ' 1st. The Government are hereby authorized 
to assume the direction of the Telegraphic lines 
which exist in the Republic, |Kivin<r in bonds of 
the internal debt, bearing six per cent, interest, 
the difference which may be found to exist 
between the calculated value of the said lines, and 
the amount which the actual company owe to the 
nation. This difference not to exceed S. 350,000. 
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" 1 2nd. The Government will then proceed to 
extend the lino from Pisco to the port of Iquique, 
and are herehy authorized to make the necessary 
disbursements. 

" * 3rd. Tlio Government are authorized to 
guarantee five per cent, on the capital which may 
be employed in laying a submarine cable between 
Panama and Payta, the said capital not exceeding 
1,500,000 soles." " 

On the subsequent 19th of June was published 
in the official gazette of Lima, under tho rubrics 
of his Excellency President Pardo, and Minister 
Rosas, the plan of bases for the construction and 
laying of the last-mentioned cable between Payta 
and Panama, with a guarantee of fivo per cent. 
This guarantee- was to be for the term of ten years, 
not on the whole capital that may bo employed, 
but on the sum of 1 ,500,000 solos. The proposals 
were to be published, through the legations of the 
Republic in Franco, England, and the United States; 
and amongst the provisions was ono to the effect: — 

" l(i. If tho contractor be a foreign citizen, he 
must renounce all diplomatic intervention in tlie 
questions, which may arise about the carrying out 
the contract. These must bo judged and decided 
according to the laws of this country, and before 
its own tribunals." 

To this is tacked on another plan of bases for 
the construction, and laying of the cable, without 
the guarantee of five per cent. 

vol. n. X 
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Another project of President I'ardo's was the 
formation of an Irrigation Society — a tiling so 
much needed, in fact so indispensable, in the arid, 
sandy coast valleys of Peru. 

This last-mentioned was sent in April Inst to the 
Tribunal of Commerce, after being favourably- 
reported on by tho Committee of Accounts, and 
Credit, and a company was recommended to bo 
formed on tho following statutes : — 

" 1st. The object of the Society will be the irri- 
gation of lauds in the territory of the Republic, 
either buying lands to irrigate, or undertaking 
works on their own account, to sell or rent tho 
water which tbey may be the means of furnishing 
to the owners of lands which need it; or con- 
tracting these works on account of the owners, to 
be paid annually by them, or on Government 
account, if the occasion should offer. 

"1. The capital of tho company will be two 
millions of Soles (S. 2,000,000), to which the 
Government will add 400,000/. sterling in bonds 
of 1872. 

"3. The company are empowered to issue bonds 
at interest not exceeding eight per cent., for 
double the sum, which may be realized from 
Government capital, or of the company's with 
a mortgage of tho lauds, which the Society may 
acquire, or of the works which they may 
conduct. 

" 4. The company will pay tho sum corre- 
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Bpondingto the interest and sinking fund of the 
Government bonds, after giving the preference to 
the interest and sinking fund of the mortgage- 
bonds which it may omit. 

" 5. The company may augment its capital, 
as far as it may think convenient, the Government 
reserving the right to increase or not, propor- 
tionally, the sum it may lend in bonds. 

" The Tribunal of Commerce will name a com- 
mission of competent persons, to draw Tip and 
propose, for the approbation of the Government, 
the definite statutes of the company. 

"M. Pamjo. 
" Jaba." 

Amongst other incidents of progress in Peru 
during the past year ia an invention by Mr. C. 
Wilson for procuring fresh water from sea water 
through direct action of the sun's rays. Every one 
who has travelled, or resided, in that country wdl 
acknowledge the advantage of having this principle 
carried out, as extensively as possible, on a coast 
where water is so scarce, and in many parts impos- 
sible of being obtained. At Iquique, Pisagua, andall 
the ports in that neighbourhood, fresh water is pro- 
curable only from distillation by steam machinery. 
At the Literary Club of Lima, in the month of 
March last, its manipulation was expounded by 
Mr. Eugenio Plazolles, Engineer, as follows : — 

" The apparatus consists of a box of pine wood 
x 2 
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one inch thick, and which is about fourteen feot 
long, two feot wide, and has an average depth of 
six inches. The upper part of this box is closed 
with ordinary glass, which has an inclination of an 
inch and a half. 

At the lower edge of the glass there is a semi- 
circular canal, destined to receive the fresh water 
which is condensed on the interior surface of the 
glass. The salt water is let into the box to about 
an inch in depth. It is then exposed to the rays 
of the sun, the heat of which is sufficient to raise it 
to sixty-five or seventy degrees centigrade. A very 
active evaporation then begins, and it is proved 
that a square metre of glass will condense daily 
two gallons of pure water." 

I witnessed the apparatus iu operation at 
Messrs. Dockendorfs stores near the works 
of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, and 
am gratified at considering it a complete success. 
The Central Board of Government Engineers 
recommended Mr. Wilson's right for Letters 
Patent, in regard to this invention, after its utility 
and perfect adaptability to the climate had been 
recognized by the Prefecture, the Honourable 
Municipality of Lima, and the Attorney General 
of the Supreme Court of Justice. 

THE END. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 

April 1st, 1873. 
Professor UnaK, F.K.S., President, in ike Chair. 
The minutes of the previous meeting wore read and con- 

Tlio following now members wore announced Sir Tuousa 
Gora Bkotke, K.C.M., Athenaiurn Club j Riohabd Wobbelt, 
Esq., lloform Club; Thomas H. Gay, Esq., 103, Victoria 
Street 

Tlic President having vacated the chair. in favour of Sir John 
LcisisucK, Hart., rend a paper as follows : — 

Remark* on a Collection of 150 Ancient Peruvian Sfattt, pre- 
sented to the Anthropological Institute, by T. J. Hutchinson, 
H.M. Consul at CaMo (with Plates VII. and VIII.). By 

Tina important and interesting collection of ancient Peruvian 
crania was forwarded during the year 1872 by Consul Hutchin- 
son, who has devoted much lime, and labour, in Iho exploration 
of the ancient lmriid-iikeen in the country around CuMo. 

The first instalment eonsi.-.ted uf tight skulls from a "haaea,'' 
or ancient burying-groiind near Ancoii, to Iho north of Cnllno. 
They are considered by Mr. Hutchinson to bo those most likely 
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of tho tribe of Ciiiiii. li-i', in - IIiiii!i'!iis, it. jn-t-]i:i]is — ns ho surmises 
—of Quiohaas, or Aymuras ; nil of which tribes, lio states, are 
now probably absorbed into Llie Chnlos, :i iifxth", or mixed race. 
At a place called lea, Mr. l!utehiu-..ii had e shinned an earthen- 
ware round jar, or jug, containing all tin: bones of 11 full-grown 
man, mid side by side with it wen: several smaller urns, containing 
the bones of children. On exposure to the «ir these hones fell 

that he has not himself been able to attend, to give us his views 
Oirsivniiiij! thorn. 

The next despatch from Mr. Hutchinson, accompanied with a 
letter, dated 20th April, 187:!, eouiprisi'd twelve skulls, with 
the lower jaws, which lu; says wern picked up in the same place 
of interment, near Aneon, ftum whieli tlie mummified bodies had 
been turned up by the Spaniards at the time of the conquest, 
or by Peruvians at later dates, when searching for treasure. How- 



mule, which could only have Wen introduced by (he Spaniards, 
at or since the invasion of Peru by Pimm and his followed. 
These crania were accompanied by some leg and thigh hones, 
with the dried flesh still upon them, showing that the bodies 
had been buried in the usual silling posture. Together with 
them, also, were some fragments of fishing nets, and a wooden 
elub and sword. The site is about twenty miles north of Calliio, 
mid alnml a mile only from tlie sea-shore. 

Tn another communication, dated August 20th, Mr. Hutchin- 

thirty-eix to forty skulls, with the lower jaws, and states that ho 
had collected the great number of three hundred and sixty-eight 
skulls for Professor Agassiz ; and noticing that amongst those 
here enllKti'd, was one with the iVi.iiial future, open. 

Another letter of September 12th, 1872, announced the send- 
ing of five cases of hiihi-fVn'.viau i hulls. Of these (cases 1, 2), 
fifty-eight were procured from Pasamoyo, live miles south of 
Chancay, and thirty miles north of Callao. At this place it is 
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atat(Hl that there arc two imiiii! (.-round.-., e[o~o. to tho son-shore, 
and that the sud'aee of t\i<: ground I'm' nearly a mile square from 
tho beach, up u sanddiill, i.n while with skulls ami honos derived 
from bodies which were dug tip, no don!)!, by the early fcpaniards. 
He remarks, also, tli.il some id' I ho lower jaws from this place are 
stained with copper on the inside, from n coin which had been 
placed in the- month, and on,. ( >f thio::, In- .datep, lias had a copper 
plate or skull-cap on the bend. A very curious circumstance, 
when taken in connexion willi what we know, was the practice 
aiming some Asiatic, and in retunti: tinier, oven among some 
Western European peoples, of oncasing tho sknlls of friends or 
enemies in metal ; a subject upon which I offered some remarks 
ou a former occasion, whan describing an engraved calvarin from 

Mr. If utchinson remarks that among tins collection there were 
also two in which the frontal Butnro was not closed. 

Another case contained twenty-throe skull* from Ancon, and 
Mr. Hutchinson remarks that in lliat nci.i.dil.iiui'bood thoro arc 
three different styles of graves at places situated some distance 
apart; hut, strange to say, here, as at Pasamayn, there are no 
vt-ptiijos of houses. 

The burial-places are : — 

1. Cylindrical or funnel-shaped graves, lined on tho inside 
with stones, in some of which the bodies appear to havo been 
placed upright. 

2. An ordinary longitudinal grave, of tho same stylo as those 
in our churchyards. 

3. A largo square excavation, which is roofed with rafters 
covered over -with bamboo matting. In some of these latter Mr. 
Hutchinson found five or sis bodies, including men, women, and 
children, swathed in clothes, and with t!ie faces covered, some 
with cotton, others with llama wool. 

At Ancon all the graves contain cither pottery, or cloth, or 
pieces of fish-nets, or neodk-f for numutiicl uring nets, or lace- 
work, or bags that ntomble reticule* for ladies. 

Another case contained thirty three skull- I'nun tho Cerro del 
Oro, in tho Cnnetc valley, interior to Cerro Aznl, about a 
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hundred miles south of Cnlhio ; anfl in another were thirteen 
skulls from the same plan:, together with two froin I'asamayo, 
and n few ordinary specimens of prehistoric Peruvian crockory- 

Those from Cerro dol Ore are from the hrow of a hill, which 
allows evidence of having boon densely populated in former 
times, from the quantity of adobe ruins in the neighbourhood. 
"To the hest of my recollection," he says, "it was here that 
Pizarro and Ahu;e_ T ro had their tirr-t meeting. And the old road 
from the Canete valley to Lima passes by the ruins of the 
celebrated temple of Ptichucamua. 

"The whole of tho Canete Valley, now covered with sugar 
plantations, is full of Huacas, or mounds of interment described 
by Prescott-. So aka in the vallcv of the Biroac. as well na that 
of HuaticaiinlhedintrieUVtw'een ( :hr>rilhis ami Lima, converging 
seaward to Callao and Ancon. These mounds are for the most 
part atill unexplored. Of some such Prescott writes, ' Vast 
mounds of an irregular or mora frequently oblong shape, pene- 
trated by galleries running at right angles to eacli other, were 
raised over the dead, whose ■ Ix-li -lI imilii-.-i m- mammies have been 
found in considerable numbers, smuctimcs creel, but more often 
in the sitting posture common to the Indian tribes of both 
Continents. Treasures uf great value have also been occasionally 
drawn from these mimunicntal depnsils, and have also stimulated 
speculators to repented excavations, with tho hopes of similar 
good fortune.' 

" But tho akulls which I send," Mr. Hutchinson goes on to 
say, " are not from huacas, but from places of interment such 
as are described in 'Peruvian Antiquities,' by Don Mariano 
Hduartbi IJivero.™ 1 

Having thus, for the most part in Mr. Hutchinson's worda, 

described the localities fr which the present collection uf 

crania was procured, I will proceed tu offer a few remarks upon 
thorn regarded craniolngically. Hut since the matter has come 
more paflieiiliirly under my ;uteiiit"ii, I have found that so much 
lnn boon already written mi the subject by others, that very little 
remains for roe io remark without repealing what has been 

: Clinp. via. p. 100 it s.'j. <J. PotDHB aud Co., Now York, IMS. 
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already published, a general retttmi of which will lip found in 
Professor Daniel Wilson's " Prehistoric Han," and " On the 
Cranial Chum dot.* of the Peruvian liases of Men," a paper by 
Mr. C. C. Make in the second volume of the Transactions of the 
Ethnological Society for the year 18G1-2; n paper which is 
especially valuable for the copious references to the previous 
literature on the subject. 

Perhaps, however, the inn.it complete, view, within a small 
compass of the suhjed., as regard* these undent Peruvian races, 
will bo found in Professor D. Wilson's work above cited (p. 226), 
when: he gives an account of his observations, made upon Hie 
collection of munnuied hudics and crimei in the possession of J. 
H. Blake, lis*]., 'if llnslon, and which was lirmight by him fruui 
ancient Peruvian cemoteries on the shoro of the Bay of C'hncota, 
near Aricu, in lutil.nde lii J SO' H., which burial-places appear to 
be of exactly the same kiml jlm those from whidi Mr. irutchiuson's 
collections were procured. As Dr. Wilson's work is in our 
library lind reailily aeeessilile, tln-ie is no occasion for my making 
any lengthy extracts from it on the present occasion. It may 
be mentioned, however, that Mr. lllake remarks that " there is 
no record or tradit imi, t:r . i n ■. ]■] i i ] iy tin-; ;iik1 similar cemeteries, of 
the period when they were ni;i<le use of ; and it is hy no means 
certain that they contain Uio remains of the ancestry of the 
Indians who now occupy the country." 

He remarks also that the colour and texture of tho hah- ore 
facts of great importance In the ethnologist, as indicating essential 
dilforeuces from tho modern Indians in one important respect ; 
and therefore ennlliiuing the probability of oipjally important 
ethnic dill'ei-eiiees fii^. sti'il hy o: her evidence. 

With respect to tliis [mint Professor Wilson (p. i!35) states, 
that he has repeatedly obtained specimens of hair from Hurun 
graves near Lake Situcoe, tho most modern of which cannot bo 
later than Hie middle of tho seventeenth century, yet in all of 
which the huir retains its black colour and coarse texture, un- 
changed alike by time and inhumation ; and in this respect 
correspond] n<{ with that of I lie imnh-rn Indians of South America, 
and also of the Chinese and other true Mongols of Asia. 

Tho hair which is so abundant upon many of the crania on 
tho toblo is, os will lie obsorvou, by no moans coarse, hut rather 
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line, and silky — nor is it truly Mick, but rallicr (if an auburn tint, 
whilst ua out! tltc 1 1 hi- is reduced I" :i dirty si one colour. But 
there is no reason, perhaps, on this account to assume that the 
llair in both cases was nut originally l>l.n k, exposure in a hot, 
arid, sandy soil, and in tins latter case pi-ohahly to thu weather, 
being sufficient to account for the change of colour from Mack 
to the present tint. But the cLiuipsuitive fineness and coarseness 

those, who suppose that the ancient cemeteries may not really 
contain thu remains uf the ancestors of the Indian tribes of the 
present day. 

As will at ono: In' perceived, the present collection, taken as 
a whole, presents a [■cni:irk:,hlr unif. .nuity r.f cranial conformation. 
This is of a strongly hrachyecphalii' type, 1 I hare not measured 
the entire collection, hut bavin- seleised what appear to bo tho 
fairest examples uf i be varicus form?, iln it imem length appears 

latitudinal index of .905, only two falling Mow .800. P In this 

and, so far as 1 can perceive, mii-mally-slm] «m skulls. Separating 
these two from c:ich nlher, Hie ceplialie index of thu supposed 
normally-shaped crania is alien! .^".'1, the greatest being .935, 
and the least ,812, and of the clearly artificially deformed or 
flattened ones about .079, the least being .M01, and the greatest 
1.32. 

These figures show how very- much the latitudinal index is 
exalted by fore and aft compression of the skull, and Hie almost 

h! the* fact, that the nltituilinal index of the normal skulls is 
about -843, tho greatest being '919, and the least -HUG, whilst in 
tho compressed ones the altilndinal index rises in the mean to 
•878, tho greatest being -919, and the least -824. 

■ LininDiin'a terra " |il;i^ioL'C|il:ib]ie" is cmiiluitit-sillr fli-M-rijiliri- or I la' 
mere eoaoaen fui'in e:' Ainei n ae -i.ull, ;inil niny lie cenvenaviliv useii l.i 
'figli.i^uidh tho bruail herd m l! li [hi; reneil Jen lita.l, so cimrncti'Tisf ic of 
tLn greater part oftbe Amcritnn raos, in, in fact, it hps used l>y him. 
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As regards tins timiparal ive uubii.: capaeif y uf the two kinds of 
skuU, I am net able to speak positively, aa, in order to determine 
this with imy accuracy, ii n il] lie necessary In separate, so far an 
ie possible, tho link' and i'etaale skulls . fur tin? reason, first, that 
the latter are, of course, much less capacious ; and, secondly, that 
in the case of nrlitii-i.diy dribntnal skills, if it be tine— as moBt 
writers state— that it is only she males wlm are subjected to 
treatment, no comparison can In- intituled unless tlie latter are 
eliminated. Hut so far as my e.-qn'rimeiits have gone they would 
have served to coniirm the ^-in ral opinion, that, the compression 
has no effect in diniitiUhiny or enlar^hiK the era nial capacity — 
nor is it likely that it should. The mean capacity of the larger 
skulls — which may he regarded as males— appears, so far as I 
have gone, to be about eighty cnliir inches, cjuivalent to a brain 
of about forty-five ounces, roughly estimated. This capacity, 
and llu' niL'usun-niei.l;: ab iv.: ri 1. shuw that the crania generally 
aii- i '1' small size.* 

It will also be seen, when comparing the numbers I have 
given with those nlfordcd by Professor Wilson (p. 222), taken 
from a series of ancient crania fioni Morlb American mounds anil 
caves, that they very nearly correspond. In the mound skulls 
the mean length ie given as 6-54 inches, and width 5-67, the 
cephalic index being -Bfil, and in those from sepulcliral caves, 




part, at any rate, c.f .North America, and <>f the seaboard regions 
of South America, and, it may bo added, with the modern 
inhabitants ,.f the same regions. 

Besides these brachyi.rnl:aiir crania, which form the bulk of 
the present collection, there aie a few of a more elongated form ; 
but these, however few in number, are of especial interest, open- 
ing up, as they do, the interesting iiuestiou as to whether there 
is really more than one type of skull to be found among the 

As is well known, Dr. Morion was of opinion— and no man's 
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opinion con bo more weighty — that them was but ona American 
typo of skull — exclusive, of enurso, of tin- Ivipiimaux— and that 
of strongly brachycephalle form. According lo Morton, the Indian 
skull " is of a decidedly nnnnliil firm. The uccipital portion is 
flattened in tbo upward direction, and the transverse diameter, 
as measured between tlie parietal bones, is remarkably wide, and 
often exceeds the longitudinal line." Tho forehead is low and 
receding, and rarely arched,— a feature that is regarded by Hum- 
boldt, Lund, ami other naturalists, as characteristic of the Ame- 
rican race, and serving to distinguish it from the Mongolian. 
The general question whether a diversity of type exists among 



he 



collection and shown on a somewhat larger scale, but with pre- 
cisely the same essential fi-;i[iiri-i in the Chinook Indians and in 
tho natives of Vancouver's Island, prevails amongst all tho 
native tribes— at any rate, in l.be .^aboard regions of N'orth aud 
South America— from Nootka Sound round the const of Pata- 
gonia aud up the east coast, within tbo historical period, to tho 
Coribbeo Islands; whether it extended further north on tho 
Atlantic shores in earlier times I do not know. 

With regard to tho doUchowuhaUc typo of American skull, 
and the tribes amni-ii whi.-h it i-xisls in North America, I need 
merely refer you to 1'rnt'essor Wilson's eupiniis data, at the same 
time expressing my belief that it will be found to prevail — or to 
have prevailed- throughout the greater part of the ccniral or east 
cent ml parts of Amerh-a, lioih Nurlh and Small, from Canaila to 
Tierra del Fuego. Tho whole question is ably stated and argued 
by Professor V. Wilson, who, with Mr. J. II. Blake and others, 
is of opinion that, not only are two distinct furras of skull to bo 
found in tho ancient cemeteries, — one rounded or globular, and 
the other elongated, — hut also that two distinct types of skull 
are at the present day to bo observed amongst tho existing 
American populations. The evidence to Ibis effect, both as 
regards the ancient skulls, cited by ProlVscor Wilson, is amply 
sulticicnt tn decide tho point. 

Tho evidence of tho existence of a dolichocephalic type 
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afforded in tlio present collection is not very abundant, but is, 

the natural features, wo cannot fill to perceive, in the elongated 
skulls from Titieaca, that that peculiar kind of deformation lias 
arisen from a denim to add to tins attractive features of the 
peculiarly elongated f.rtu of pknll, of ivhieh several instances are 
presented in tlie present collection. 



The Director read the following paper:— 
On Ancient Peruri'iu .Si-«//.< drill, l'fal<L IX.). liy J. Barnard 

Davih, M.D., F.Ii.S., V.P. Anthropological Institute. 
Professor Agassis; during his lato travels went to Caliao, in 

liritannic Majesty's Consul, Mr. Thomas J. Hutcliinson. Sir. 
Hutchinson niadc a line co]]eeti..n of skulls nf the ancient Peru- 
vians, and other anl i<piilies from the Peruvian cemeteries during 
tbc stay of Professor Agasiiz, and presented the whole collection 
of three hutitlii'il and eighty- l'"ur -kiill-, and other articles of 
pottery, &c, to him for the museum at Cambridge, in tbo 
United States. I send a copy of the letter of Professoi Agassis, 
who states the irreat value of the collection, and expresses his 
iviinn thanks for it. 

Another line collection "f Peruvian skulk has lieen sent to 
the Anthropological Institute by Consul Hutchinson, which I 
am informed is being exhibited. I have no. doubt it will attract 
much attention, and will receive considerable elucidation from 
tbo observations of craniol.-ist.- pun/nt. particularly from the 
President. At the request of Consul Iluieliinson, I have for- 
warded a number of articles of Peruvian pottery obtained from 
Uil' cemeteries, to be exhibited at the Mine time. 

It will not bo necessary for nio to say anything of consequence 
respecting the skulls, as this will be done more accurately and 
more copiously by very competent gentlemen, I havo no doubt. 
I will merely refer to ono point— -i.e. tho so-called long skidls of 
the ancient Peruvians, which was treated more at length in the 
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"Thesaurus Craniorum," p. 24G. It is there slated that Pro- 
feasor Morton, the distinguished American craniologist, in the 
early period of his rcsearehr?, considrivd that there we ro botli 
natural dolichocephalic and brae by cephalic crania among those 
obtained from tin' i '. vnviai l cfiinrteries. Ho subsequently saw 
his mistake, and bareerved that tlie longer examples bad obtained 
this character merely fiom the interference of art. A more 
recent investigator — Dr. Daniel IVilsm, of Toronto, who has 
acquired a deservedly high ri putalion in various pursuits, both 
scientific and litomry— has also devoted much attention to 
crauiology. Having the opportunity of examining many col- 
lections of Peruvian skulls, ]^irtii:i>i:n-Iy that mado by Mr. 
J. 1!. Blake, now at Boston, in Massachusetts, he has revived 
the fmiiti.T opinion of Morton. 

Dr.Wilson expiv.-.-H's his eunelu.-ion upon the subject empha- 
tically in these words : " It is not at all necessary for the 
confirmation of th.> opinion re a.-.' cr ted here, that there are two 
essentially dilli-ienl types of 1'i-ruviau erania, to allirm that the 
form of tho elongated sknll never owes any of its peculiarities to 
artificial compression."' 

Tho view Ihus taken by Dr. Wilson, which is that tho doli- 
chocephalic Peruvian skulls nro of natural form, was combated 
in tho "Thesaurus Craniorum," Since that hook was printed 
I have received ample and pi-rfirtly sa'.isi'ae tory evidence as to 
the truth of the proposition tliat tin: longer sknlls owe this 
quality to artificial means. By the politeness of Dr. J. Aitken 
Meigs, of Philadelphia, I have obtained two Peruvian skulls, 
which at one peri.nl belonged to Dr. Morton's collection, as a 
specimen of each kind. One of these is binchy cephalic, the 
other is dolichoceplmlk ; hut they both present distinct traces 
of artificial distortion. This fact is conclusive, but, besides, by 
the politeness of another eminent American man of science, 
Dr. Jotfiys Wymann, professor of anatomy at Harvard Uni- 
versity, this conclusion has been again and slill more distinctly 
established, by an examination of Mr. Blake's collection itself, 
whence ehieily Dr. Wilson obtained niatniaN li>r tho foundation 
of his opinion. Dr. Wymann has been so good as to exumino 
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Mr. lilakc's collection with its present owner, Dr. Warren, 
of Boston, and wrote me the result on tlio very day of his visit. 
I may hero introduce iin extract from 1'rufessor Wymann's 
letter :— 

"The upshot of the whole is, the crania cio not confirm Br. 
Wilson's statement. One of Dr. Wilson's poinls, in fact it is 
his chief point, is that the skulls are natural because they are 
symmetrical, and that it is next to impossible that a distorted 
skull should be other than unsymmotrtcal. I have carefully 
examined eight elongated Peruvian crania with reference to 
this point, and find that they are quite as symmetrical as any 
ordinary crania ; in fact, neither Dr. Warren nor myself could 
detect any asymmetry in the general outlines. The mode of 
employing pressure by bandages would indeed be likely to pro- 
duce symmetry. Curiously enough, it so happem that the 
skull represented in Fig. 59 of Dr. Wilson's work is the only one 
in which asymmetry "'as lii'tictf il, and in this the most pro- 
minent part nf the occiput projects farther on the left than on 
tho right side." 

This Fig. 69 is given in Dr. Wilson's hook as a natural doli- 
cliocoplialic skull ; but I informed him, on the publication of 
the work, that it had obviously been distorted by art. Dr. 
Wymann goes on to say, " Both Dr. Warren and myself were 
agreed on this point. In addition, this cranium as well as that 
of tho child (Figs. GO and Gl) in Dr. Wilson's book, presented 
the usual appearances seen in artilidalk diluted crania, par- 

betwecn the middle and hinder portions. It seems to me, 
therefore, that tho criticisms of Dr. Wilson's statements in tho 
' Thesaurus Craniorum,' p. IMG, are quite correct. I cannot con- 
ceive bis having arrived at the views he sets forth, and it is 
rather odd that the skull ho has chosen to exemplify his views 
should be tho one, out of the whole, showing (from his own 
stand point) the incorrectness of them." 

I do not doubt that the fx tensive; coll^clinu nf skulls sent by 
my friend Consul Hutchinson will afford ample and conclusive 
evidence upun the [jursiinns hem discussed. 

I may then at once revert to the Peruvian pottery which I 
have sent for exhibition on the present occasion. Upon this 
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I shall say very little;, scarcely more than give a catalogue, of the 
specimens exhibited. It will In; utk lectin id that this pottery is 
derived from the same tombs, or huaetu, in which the skulls 
wore met with. It ™ the practice of tlie ancient Peruvians to 

gold and silver, various implements, some of them of other 

From thia fact, of the Interment of .such numbers of articles with 
the dead, it may be inferred with much probability that the 
Peruvians were not without some hope of a life beyond the 
tomb. The pottery bdicnto.H ceii-idcmR,- rki': and ingenuity in 
its execution, for they did not possess tlie famous and ancient 
"potter's wheel," a simple machine, above their powers of inven- 
tion. It is all made by hand, aiai thcro is no doubt that, like 
tho pottery of the ancient Britons, it was by the labour of the 
women's delicate f i t l rr ■ rs tint il was produced, it may be noted 
tliat none of the Peruvian pottery is thoroughly baked, so as to 
fuse tho body and to render it very linrd. On tho contrary, it 
is more like terra-coda than anything else, yet it is baked some- 
what more thoroughly than torm-coltn usually is. A largo mim- 

more or less successful, of animal forms. sometimes of vegetable 
forms; the large majority typify the human form. It also occa- 
sionally occurs that the forms of tho vessels have a grotesque 
character, and at times give expression to the humour of tho 
people, who made them. Skill and taste have been abundantly 
displayed in the modelling of the almost endless designs of tlieso 
vessels. Much of the pottery is of a black colour, from a metallic 
oxide introduced intu the clay ; other vessels arc made of lighter- 
coloured clays, and all aro ornamented in many peculiar styles. 
Some ornaments, which have been regarded as of classical origin, 
may at times be found upon Peruvian pottery, such as tho fret 
and scroti, which were not unknown Li the Creeks, Tlieso and 
other accidental coincidences have been employed by some as 
arguments to support the delusive notion that the Peruvians wore 
of European origin. This kind of erroneous deduction from coin- 
cidences has been widely employe,.! in the philosophy of anthro- 
pologists, who explain things upon bypotliesis. Sometimes it 
has betrayed oven eminent men. I remember being astonished 
. VOL. II. T 
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eomo years ago, to find the very distinguished ami accomplished 
Councillor Thomson, tho founder of the grand Ethnological 
Museum at Copenhagen, to tako this view. Looking at aomo of 
tho beautiful feather helmets with create in the museum, made 
in the Sandwich Islands, he told mo that these Tory helmets 
proved that the Utvuks hml Ii;id communication with these 
islands, for hero we Haw the (.hwk A i.viimu n 

decoration in Fer.ivi;iu petfi'ry ia produced by placing small 
grotesque animals in different positions on tho vessels. The 
chief uso of moat of these curio ualy-fbrmod vessels is considered 
to have been for holding and for carrying water. As they have 
handles, they are tenter vessela, articles of vast importance in a 
climate like that of Peru. From their porous nature they would 
keep tho water cooL A hint has boon thrown out that some of 
them may also have lieon employed for flipping an infusion of 
that great eshilarator, tho coca {Erythrtixybm /•urn), through a 
silver tube. This is tho mode of sipping tho Male, or Paraguay 
tea, but whether tho coca be taken in the same way is rather 
uncertain. 

Tho specimens sent for fxliiliilimi :iiv— 
Vessels in Black Ware. 

No. 1. An amphora, with two eara or liancllos. This closely 
resembles tho amphorm of tho Greeks and Romans. It has been 
elaborated with great care. Tho marks of the too! are soon all 
over its surface. 

No. 2. A curious water vessel modelled in the cjaict form of 
a gourd, with nil its natural prominences. Upon ono side ia 
modelled the hust of a woman to form tho orifice, with her arms 
and pendant breasts. Her foco, with tho ears, eyes, noao, lips, 
and tooth, are ull expressed. In the ears are large ear-rings. 
The hoad has been modelled as a separate piece, nnd been 
attached to the vase afterwards. The potter's finger marks are 
seen in tliis attachment. I beliovo tho gourd ia a cast from a 
clay mould taken frum a natural specimen, as there is an ap- 
pearance of a seam along tho iniddloof tho bottom. The woman's 
head is broad, and hrachycephalic according to nature. Tho 
nose is depressed, like that of a negro, and the liair is repre- 
sented in tufls ; neither of which is correct to nature, but more 
for tho convenience of tho potter. This vase is an admirable 
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piece of pottery. Tho marks uf tin- iiirnhHing ton] are very ob- 
vious on tlio neck, but totally absout from the gourd, or cast 
part, which, in fact, supports the view that tho gourd is mode 
from a mould. 

No. 3. Water vessel, which haa a double tube rising up from 
tho belly to join in a single ono for tho month. Tliia combina- 
tion of tho lubes forma a handle. It is neatly decorated on tho 
sides of tho upper part with four l'["1i^i[ui.: birds, having long 
hills. The depressed hold upon which the birds are placed 
appears to have been formed by an impression. 

No. 4. Another handsome water vessel with tho double tuho 
for a handlo, resulting in tho single mouth. This vase is neatly 
ornamented with tliroo oval promiiif;U[.i;.J, lib.: olives, conjoined 
by a cord on each side, each .if the series of three being equally 
conjoined by tho cord. On tho outer sides at tho angles at 
which tho tubes rise a small bird is attached, and a minute 
monkoy at tho nnp,le at which the single tube rises. From tho 
marks of seams at the sides, it is probable that the body of this 

opposite side is a grotesque seated figure, having a square- hoad, 
a prominent nose of a natural Ami-ricun farm, and a largo hoard, 
holding a cup upon his kneos. A flat handle is formed conjoin- 
ing tho hack of tho figure with tho spout. [Seo Plate IX., 
Fig. I.] 

No. 6. A small tthwtling vane, formed of tho body of a bird, 
with long beak. There is a small hole abovu tho bird's hoad to 
produco the sound. "Wings and feathers are modelled on the 
sides of tho vaso. 

No. 7. A small cylindrical vaso, or urn, with a row of in- 
dented ornamentation near tho top. This vessel closely resembles 
some of the ancient ISritrah urns. The marlts of the tool upon 
it fully indicate the patient labour by which this pottery lias 
been produced. 

No. B. A vbbo formed of throo conjoined almost cylindrical 
bodies, which are surmounted by a tubo on each side, running 
into the terminal spout. There is a very minute bird perched 
at ono of tho angles of tho tubing. 
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Red Potter }j. 

No. il. A semi-conical water vessel, with a double tubular 
handle on one side, ending in a tubular mouth. The Hat sido of 
tho vessel is elaborately deeomled with the squat figure of a man 
standing, holding two long objects in his outstretched, inns. 
This man is a grotesque, lias Ling canine teelh tike the tusks of 
a boar, n singular helmet on Ids head, on the front of which is 
an animal's face, a cravat rnuinl Ins wet with lands falling down 
before. This may be Intended for a Peruvian deity. The 
whole is coloured black ami while in contrasts. There is a dog- 
tooth border to (his sculpture, which terminates in a grinning 
head at each extremity. 

No. 10. Another depressed cylindrical vase, with a teapot 
spout. A bird has balanced the spout at tho opposite end of the 
handle. This vase is decorated with red lines, having scroll 
ornaments between them. 

No. 11. A vessel much like a bag. Has two cars, and the 
neck is ornamented with an animal having four feet and n tail. 
This vessel is decorated by lines running lengthwise, between 



mouth stand out. and the I mm hands I'lo.p ct from the sido of tho 
jug. Tho noso is natural, or truly American. 

No. 13. A 6mall neat vessel, in shape re* end ding the body of 
a squat man with his hands on his knees. He is dressed in a 
tunic, which is fastened by two strings upon Ins breast. The 
wide spout is placed at the back of the head. Tho head is 
modelled with great accuracy, and exactly presents the American 

ancient Peruvian. [Sec Plate 1 IX. Fig. 2.] 

with black upon white ground, and having cars at tho necks. 

with black in diamonds upon the red ware, anil then white lines 
between. It has. a row of three lines, two black and a white 
line between, inside the neck. Ornamented outside the rim 
also. Ibis vessel is remarkable from being made of a red 
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pottery, which hits numerous minute, particles of gold interspersed 

similar diapered manner. It has, besides, the fret pattern on the 
extreme circumference. These two vessels are decorated with 
much elegance. 

Ho. 17. A painted water vessel with handle much fractured. 
It ia n red body painted white at the upper part, and birds drawn 
upon it in a brown colour. 

No. 10. A hemispherical cup. 

Anthropologically considered, this t-xliiliiliun of specimens of 
ceramic nrt proves incnntestably that the Penman potters worked 
from nature from the Peruvian penplc themselves, a people who 
possessed brachye. jihahe, tiri.M<I heads, well exemplified in So. 
1 3, anil had a none wtiich occurs only in its- pnro form as a race 
characteristic in America, hut upon that continent ranges from a 
high north latitude down to Peru, if not farther south. Since I 
first observed this peculiar nose, 1 have Jong been accustomed to 
regard it as the true nlj,:i\'i/unil Aim rirmi mow, which may require- 
a word of explanation. It is an aquiline nose, which distinctly 
differs from the I-ionum nose, as well as fruui that of the Jew. It 
ia at onco appreciated by the eye, but perhaps is not sq easy to 

hand, in which he ha; drawn f.ieri i;i il i-^ of all bis paintings, and 
this peculiar nose is represented in the men and the women also 
of all the tribes. It is, as it were, a cresccntic nose, beginning 
to curve at the upper part, and curved uniformly, or nearly so, to 
the tip. It is a deeiib-illy handsiime feature, of which the native 
races of America hare reason to bo proud. 

This exhibition also throws much light upon the stato of 
civilization of the ancient Peruvians, It shows that although 
they wero highly advanced in many aits, as weaving, dyeing, 

pottery, ornamented with taste in numerous ways! jet they know 
nothing of one of tin- simples; \ .-niliest inventions of man, the 
potter's wheel. This fact proves conclusively, as far as any 
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was strictly native ami indigenous Nevertheless their skill 
and their taste were unquestionably highly cultivated. Wo have 
likewise obtained evidence "f a sullincnrly saiUfnctory character, 
that their aspirations were not bounded by tlio horizon of tbis 
sublunary world, but extended h'y.ind the toaih. This evidence 
assuredly is racist ini-i.'-iiui; to u.s as iellmv mortals, and cngagos 
our sympathies infinitely inure than nil besides. 



The following paper was read by the author : — 
On the Peruvian Pottery tent by Oontul HuTOKmsoN. By John 

E. Pmoe, F.S.A. 
Withis the last few days I have had the opportunity of inspect- 
ing tho interesting cnibrtica nf human skulls, pottery, and other 
relics, sent over from Pern by C"uhuI llutf-hins-on to the Museum 
of the Institute. It is fortunate for us, that tho description of 
this marvellous series has fulleu to the able bands of our 
esteemed President and Dr. Uarnard Davis, whose collective 
labours will probably embrace all points of interest, and leave 
but little else to lie raid eonceniiiig llie eollectinn. There are, 
however, one or two minor points foi rejection wliich liavo 
occurred to me, especially with regard to thu pottery discovered 
in the graves at Ancon, to which I would briefly direct your 
attention. 

From tho iuforieallnu funii.-lied by Omud Hutchinson, there 
is but little to assist us in determining any date as to those 
remains. Ho mentions, however, that some of tho skulls were 
taken from a place uf interment, which after the conquest by 
Pizarro had been rifled by the Spaniards in their search for 
treasure : it is to lie assumed, therefore, that they belong to a 
period anterior even to the subjection of tho country by the 
Incas, and represent, indeed, simie of the numerous aboriginal 
tribes. From the Sp;iuLili conquest, in the early port of tho 
sixteenth century, history leads us through some four or five 
centuries of an advanced and IlimrishiiiH stab' of civilization to 
what is usually termed Pre -lucarial times — a period of unknown 
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duration, one of which no literature whatever exists, find which 
save by a careful investigation of tlie remnants of sculpture,, 
carvings, and nrcliilfttunil n-isiuiiis, can only he illustrated by 
such liiscoverica as the present, Among nil such relics, pottery 

is one of the most n.-i-fiil fur i prison j for as illustrations of 

the requirements of domestic life nmong uncultivated tribes, 
there are few things mum durable or lasting than those of 
carthenwore. i'ictile vessels must have been nmong the earliest 
manufactures of man — a necessity indeed of his existence — a 
want which must be supplied. Food must ho prepared for con- 
sumption, and receptacles for water must bo had, oven in tho 
moat primitive condition which can be imagined; accordingly, 
tho clay usually to hand becomes employed, means are adopted 
to harden it for wear, and a way becomes opened for the active 
exercise of human ingenuity in ornamentation and design. A 
great similarity, 1 1 j ■ ■ 1 ] h , exi>[-< in lliu .-iMhk 1 Iuijll-; a:.; i.il.-ii <-:it* -:.t 
by most ancient nations. The spi-ciini'iis in-fore he, primitive 
though thoy he, forcibly remind us of classic types, and yet they 
are such as required no especial Induing or education in the 
higher principles of art to fabricate. A vessel is wonted for 
suspension, to hold wotor or other liquid, and to ullow of being 
carried from place to place ; the idea, therefore, uf such globular 
vessels with rings on either side ttie neclt, by which to sling or 
affix lo tho body, becomes a natural one, and it matters littlo 
whether this bo represented by thoso upon tho table, by a 
Koman or mediieval amphora, or tho pilgrim's costrol of early 
English times. I enclose a sketch of two such vessels found 
some years ago in London, and of about the same dimensions as 
tho largest of those from Ancon ; the similarity is apparent. 

Tho pottery, therefore, may or may not dato from a remote 
antiquity : there is nothing about it decisive in this respect; it is 
roughly made, evidently from tho native clays, and imperfectly 
baked. It has been remarked that there is no evidence of tho 
use Of tho potter's wheel, and I believe it is pretty generally 
understood that tho Indians of South America were unacquainted 
with this useful invention — a contrivance the origin of which, 
so far as regards thu ancient nations in the East, is lost in 
obscurity. There seems to bo but "littlo attoinpt at decoration— 
a few lines in a yi-lluw-tiiitrd pi^rtieul appear on some of tho 
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smallor cups, and on oilier* there is a white substance somewhat 
analogous to a gla/''. .me h - .h. - 1i ;st. tempi :i1 decoration ia usual 
with early tribes. Ill Nicaragua the natives glaze their pottery 
with a kind of varnisn lightly rubbed over tho vessels, and in 
Australia and New Zealand it h customary to smear them with 
melted Kauri gum. The specimens of hLick Peruvian pottery 
exhibited by Dr. Davis hardly come u'iiiiiis lliese. observations. 

Thoy seem to belong to a different style of art, are many of 

thera of grotosquo form, marvellously light, and of a much finer 
kind of pottery than tho specimens from Ancon. The colour of 
this blue-black slate-colon red waro may have been derived from 
some metallic oside in the clay, but (what would bo still more 
curious and interesting) why should not the Peruvian potters 
have been acquainted with tho principle of suffocating the tiro 
of their kiln at a certniu il.-gro- of heat, and thus ensuro this 
uniformity of colour ! I refer to the smother kilns, aa illustrated 
by the late Mr. Artis at the Hitman pnttcrics uf Durobrivte. 

In tho present colli-ctnai Hint appears but a small proportion 
of pottery to the number of the graves which must have been 
examined in order to produce su huge an array of skulls. This 
U accounted for by Consul Hutchinson from the fact of the 
difficulty he found in collecting, packing, and sending a largo 
quantity; he inenti.ins, however, that most of tho sepulchres 
contained pottery. This is a clear illustration of tho practico 
among the Peruvian-) of t titi ■: : ; sinrh ohjia-ls with tho deceased, 
and rcscinblini; in this rus p.. tin; ciuionu i>f many other nations. 
Wo need hardly refer to its almost universal existence among 
the Iiomans. In jar off Clsit'a ii has k-cu ok-ei-ved. Meolo di 

Coti mentions it as existing is ng u y of the Indian trilies. 

The Moldavians also, the Caubeos, and many others may bo 
cited. Tho objects Imrii-d u.-msllv comprised articles prized by 
tlie deceased during life, i.-capuicles for food or wine, clothing, 
implements of war, with innny other things likely to bo required 
on the last long joumey. Of such interments, it scries in New 
Granada, Eequador, Pom, and Chili, with other places in South 
America, lias been well described by Mr. liollaert, F.Ii.G.S., with 
many curious details n »:u-cr) i i :ilt 1'n*' di-cowiics made by him 
among tho huacas of that country. 

Among tho objects on the tablo are two pieces of netting ; 
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these- seem the most difficult to reconcile with ii remote antiquity. 
Tha preservation is ho good, they aro so well made, and bear so 

centuries, yet it appears to hnvo been usual for such pieces of 
network to bu indudi'd anion;; tin' obji'i-k elected for burial. 
It would bo interesting to inquire how far this has boon observed 
in other nations. With tribes like these, situated near tho coast, 
it may have been thought probable by tho survivors that such 
things would be required by the defunct. In Granada, however, 
and among tho Cbilchas of South America, tho not seems to 
have been adopted at religious festivals 03 a symbol of death ; 
ono was cast ovur tim principal musical performer as a reminder, 
oven in times of rejoicing, of the proximity of tho last ouemy. 
A strange resemblance hero to the custom of placing a skeleton 
among tho guests at a banqueting- table in < ! time's, Tliero 
are yet many other such matters which might bo referred to ; 
for instance, the metal found within tho moutlis, &e. 



Colonel A. Lane Fox exhibited several specimens of anciout 
Peruvian pottery. 

Dr. lliCHAno Kino exhibited flattened American skulls and 
drawings illustrative of the method of llntti-ning employed by 
certain of tho native tribes. 

Discussion, 

Professor Huohek pointed out tliat some of tho pottery bora 
ovident marks of tho potter's wheel, though that may have been 
of tha rudest description ; and remarked that it was not safe to 
infor the non-oxistence of the potter's wheel from the absence of 
tho usual conccnti-;< : in ukin^ in fuw specimens, as it was quite 
possible they might have been obliterated during subsequent 
ornamentation, affixing of handles, &c. 



Mr. C. Harrison, F.S.A., exhibited in illustration of theso 
communications twcnl-y-thtvi; photographs, being part of tho 
series of photograplis from collections from tho British Museum, 
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published at his expense by Messrs. Mansell and Co. These 
photographs represented various antiquities from Peru, princi- 
pally terra-cotta vases of quaint forms. Among them was a 
stone seat from the mountain of Hcija, Ecuador ; a bronio buckler 
from Ipijapa, in the same country ; a remarkable paddle and 
staff from a tomb at Yea ; stona corbels from the city of 
Huamanchuco ; and vasen from Truxtllo, Chocope, Cuioo, Lake 
Titicaca, and other localities. 
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COPY. 

Pbopwsor Lb. Agajssiz to the IIos. H. Jt. Burnt, 

Ujiitod States Cliargu d' Affaires in Lima. 

OallSo, June Ui, 1872. 
My dead Sin. — Before leaving this port, I wish to express 
to yon my most sincere thanks for the. friendly reception you 
have given me, and tho ninny attentions yon have extended to 
me. Your k imbues <hj1ki1lImis mc to ;i-k another favour of yon. 
The day after my arrival, Dr. Hutchinson, H.B.M. Consul in 

at ho could bring together in the short time of our stay in thoso 
pnttn, I accepted the more reality hi* generous offer, as wo 
poflHom nothing of the kind in Cambridge, and I am myself 
too little familiar with the subject, while Br. Hutchinson has 
made a special study "1' it. Yt'strnhiy I received from Ur. II. 
the proceeds of his efforts in my belialf. He has been wonder- 
fully Bocceeefa], and I carry away, besides 384 skulls and 
several boxes of earthenware which he has presented to mo, a 
number of other highly v;ilu:ilili- rn-tidi^- -itnlinl, so many speci- 
mens tliat I shall bo able to provide several of our institutions 
of learning in tho United States with a very fidl scries of thoso 
curious relics. Under tho circumstances, I feel embarrassed 
how properly to acknowledge the services of Dr. Hutchinson, 
which, as you may percivo, no not only l.neiititig tho institu- 
tion with which I am connected, bat wiunei! generally among 
us. It has therefore occurred to mo that you might do a 
gracious thing by ouliiug upon his Excellency the British 
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Minister in Lima, and thanking him for tho kind offices a 
British Consul has rendered ua, and tho valuable collections 
with which ho has enriched mir scienlilie institutions. In so 
doing you would odd ono more to the many favours for which I 
tun indebted to you. 

With high regard, 

Very truly yours, 

Ls. Aoassiz. 
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THE ISTHMUS CANAL 
Tjib following important communication appeared in tho 
London Shipping and Mercantile Gaulle, during Hie month 
of June lost. 

Sib, — In your issue of May 3 1 you give your reader* a most 
interesting account of the propon-d uinli-rtiddng by mi American 
compnny of joining iW Atiulo Itivur, in tin' (Julf of Darion, on 
tlie Atlantic side, with the San Juan Itiver, which falls into thu 
sheltered little hay of Tupico, on the Pacific side, in about 
Int. 4.30 N. There is in) ilciilii important ;md expensive work 
to ho done to camd the i nt-i-s-vi -jiiiil; li-ilnit;iry streams, &o, espe- 
cially tho Napipi, but I believe it only wants money and the 
sacrifice (if h llnni.-i.unl lives In complete ibis water-way in about 
live years' working time. It will ];<■ itil.'ri'stiti.ii to many of your 
readers to know tint tli.-ri- his long Wen 11 Commercial Canal or 
water communication between the two oceans at this point. A 
monk of great activity, Padre oi i villiign near N'ovitn, employed 
hig parishioners to dig a small canal on the Qiiebrada de la Iias- 
padura, which is a branch of the San Juan, by means of which, 
when the rains are abundant, canoes laden with cacao iiassed 
from sua to boo. This interior communication haa existed sinco 
17S8, almost unknown to Knmpe. This small ninal of Jhiepadum, 
with, I believe, the aid of tho Napipi (which Hows into the 
Atrnto just below the town uf Citcra), unites the two oceans. 
In 1850, Lieutenant Wood, li.N,, went over the ground, starting 
from tho Pacific side. Ho considers that tho most elevatod part 
was lietwccn 300 and 400 feet, tho rapid ascent being from 
Tupica Bay. On this upper pari is comparatively low land, through 
which a canal may be cut between tho partly navigable portion 
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of the 2s jijiipi and the San Juan, on the Bay of Tupica, and that 
a wad of any kind may ivudily 1"' thi/rc U shown by the 

£ict that a boat has been dragged across in a few hours. Lieu- 
tenant Wood dona not speak of tlie "Canal of Itaspadura," 
which doubtless had been choked up and unused long before his 
visit. I was in those regions early in 1863; and although I 
tool: great interest in the matter, having read of that locality 
being one of the mint fiM^ibli' fur n ship ennui, 1 could not hear 
of the then existence of tliat most extraordinary canal commu- 
nication. The success of the Suez Canal has intensified the 
interest in this American project. The first Ties diverted 
tho Europoan traffic to the East in a surprising degree. Tho 
Darion Canal will hope to do the same with the Pacific and 
Australian trades. The strait discovered by Maj^dliacne hna 
only recently awoke from its sleep of solitude, and is now one of 
tho most important and moat used of our ocean by.ways. Will 
tho now Dnrion Canal (whon completed) send "Magellan " to 
sleep again, or will not its deep-water clinnnela and freedom 
from duea always command tho West Coast and South Pacific 
trades 1 Before leaving this important subject of the Darien 
Canal, I should like to know what difficulties tho delta of tho 
Atrato presents to tho navigation of largo steamers from tho 
gulf to the river. Many large rivera running to the sea through 
many mouths or outlets present tho greatest olietaclea to safe 
navigation in entering from sea. Doubtless the projectors have 
thought of thin, and some one in their interest wi!i kindly satisfy 
your many read era. 

Yours, &e. 

Edwin 8. EoDBRTa. 

38, Qnral SI. Helen;, EX., Jane 5, 1873. 




oilbert isn ninM/niN, n:isTJ:iis, ht. Jons'* so.ni8H. iiowoir. 
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